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INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 



MiSSioi^S for the Propagation of Christianity 
among the Heathen can no longer be regarded 
as doubtful experiments. The grounds of at- 
tack and defence, therefore, have undergone 
an entire change. Thirty or forty years ago, 
such undertakings were represented by those 
who opposed them, as fanatical and Utopian ; as 
begun under the influence of a misguided zeat, 
and never likely to answer the purpose, or 
reward the benevolent exertions and sacrifices 
of their projectors. 

The friends who espoused the cause, knew 
too well the nature of the work in which they 
had embarked, to be put down or discouraged 
by this mode of assailing them. Their dnter* 
prise was founded on a correct knowledge of 
the nature .of Christianity, as a message from 
God to man, and as adapted to all the diver- 
sified evils .which belong' to his fallen nature;: 
They were fully persuaded that it was the will 
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of God the gospel should be preached to every 
creature; and that, though they might err in 
the selection of instruments, or in the choice of 
spheres of action, God would regard with ap- 
probation the effort to promote his glory, and 
sooner or later smile upon it with success. 
Success, come when it might, however, they 
never alleged as the proper ground of their 
eagaging in the work. They knew that it was 
the prerogative of God alone tb give it in 
answer to prayer, and in connexion with effort, 
while it was their duty in faith and patience to 
wait for it. 

I graiit that if success in such a cause were 
indefinitely delayed, it would lead to some im- 
portant considerations. It would induce sus- 
picipns as to the nature of the work attempted ; 
as to the construction put upon the revelation of 
the will of God ; and, finally, as to the divine 
origin and design of Christianity itself. For if 
any part of the communication from heaven be 
clearer than another, it is the intimation, that 
the blessings of the gospel, as they are adapted 
to all, so they are destined by G^ to be eur- 
joyed by all, the nations of the earth. If there- 
fore all attempts to propagate the gospel 
should fail, it would follow either that we are 
incapable of understanding its revelation, or 
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that something^ of a very mysterioas nature 
belongs to the designs of God respecting it* 

So far from being under the necessity of 
looking at the subject in this light, we have 
been famished with evidence of the most satis- 
factory kind, that the experiment has succeeded 
to the full extent, if not of the wishes, at least 
of the expectations of those who have tried 
it; that in every instance where the attempt 
has been judiciously made by proper instru- 
ments/ and sufficiently persevered in, success 
to a greater or less extent has taken place; 
and that on the whole, the results have been so 
satis&ctory, as to present a complete answer to 
every objection, and the fullest encouragement 
to proceed. 

I am aware that the opinion now expressed 
is not in entire accordance with the views of 
all who think' and write on missionary subjects. 
I have just cast my eye on the following 
paragraph :— 

•• It cannot but be a question to every mind — why 
is it that with such large and varied means our suc- 
cess is so trifling ? Why is it that while so many 
societies are at work, and so much money expended, 
the results bear no adequate proportion to the cost 
and labour? The fact is notorious, both at home 
and. abroad. We labour in vain, and spend our 
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strength almost for nought ; at least, all are ready to 
acknowledge that our success is not commensurate 
to our means, and that a vast machinery is employed 
to produce an insignificant result. It would be 
wrong to be satisfied with such a state of things. 
The error doubtless attaches to us. We are not 
straitened in God but in ourselves. In such cir- 
cumstances, we are bound to suspect our motives 
and principles. Were we co-workers with God — 
were we labouring in the spirit of our Master, it 
would be a mockery to suppose our present success 
the adequate result of our labours.*** 

I entirely dissent from the writer of this 
par^raph, io the view which he take^ of the 
result of missionary labpurs. The statement, 
I conceive, to be unfounded in fact,, to arise 
froHL an inadequate view of the operations 
which are at present going on, and to be as 
injurious and discouraging in it^ te.ndency, as it 
IS incorrect in its assumption. I am uncon- 
scious of having any disposition to exaggerate 
the success which has attended the labours of 
christian missionaries, or to form an extravagant 
idea of that success ; but when it is spoken of 
as nothing, and as bearing no proportion to the 
cost and labour bestowed ; and is maintained that 
,aU.,t)iis is notorious, both at home and abroad ; — 

* J^ew Baptist Miscellany for October, 1829| p. 422. 



it is proper .to lefiue assent to sofih nreeping 
aisertionsi i.: : 

There is such a thing as being impatient of 
labour, or of waiting for its results ; of enter* 
taining too magnificent ideas of the amount of 
our own doings ; and of assuming the attitude of 
menace and reproach, because every thing is 
not according to our mind. It is possible too 
to forget, that when a gigantic superstructure is 
to be raised, a platform or foundation of pro- 
portionate extent must be laid. It seems to be 
expected by many, that the cupola' should be 
rising into view, before there has been time to 
accomplish the work underground* It is over- 
looked, that a very large portion of the work 
which has been done' by missionary societies 
and missionaries, during the last thirty or forty 
years, has been chiefly preparatory in its nature. 
Much labour has been employed to overcome 
difficulties and obstacles which stood in the way 
of the work at home, or of its introduction into 
various countries abroad. The efiPbrts required 
to subdue positive hostility to missionary un- 
dertakings have been great, and required much 
wisdom and perseverance. To have succeeded 
thus far in commanding public confidence and 
approbation, is alone of vast moment to the 
future interests of the work» It is but within a 
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few years that the cause has acquired the ap- 
pearance of magnitude, or that the operations 
have been condacted on a scale at all worthy of 
k, or of the persons who espouse it. Yet we 
are already told that our success is nothing, 
compared with our means. 

Many of our most valuable and efficient mis- 
sionaries have been employed rather as pio- 
neers, than as regular soldiers ; their time and 
talents have been chiefly devoted to the com- 
pilation of grammars and dictionaries of new 
and difficult languages ; to the translation of 
the Scriptures, and of other valuable works, 
into those languages ; to the forming of systems, 
and conducting seminaries and schools for 
education ; in short, to the construction of a 
vast apparatus of means for attack and defence, 
which may be more extensively and efiectually 
employed by others than by themselves. What 
has absorbed the chief part of the time, 
strength, and talents of the Baptist Mission- 
aries at Serampore? — translations, dictionaries, 
schools, and school books. The same remark 
will apply to many of the Missionaries belong- 
ing to the London Missionary Society, in India, 
China, and the Chinese Archipelago. In Ma- 
dagascar, in the Mediterranean, and in Siberia, 
a great part of their employment has been of 
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this deficription. The same observation will 
apply to the missionaries of other societies. If 
I am asked what has the Siberian mission accom-^ 
plisbed^ to which the writer of the following 
Letters is attached, I am not at liberty to say 
all in answer to this question that I could say ; 
but I can confidently answer, that the mis- 
sionaries have been busily and successfully 
employed; their translation. of the entire Scripr 
tares into . the Mongolian, beside other works, 
will, I doubt not, cause the generations to come 
to bless their name. 

To have overcome the difficulties which were 
in the way of these preliminary objects, ought 
not to be regarded as a small matter. I am 
aware I shaU be told that these are, after all, 
but means,. however. important they may be in 
themselves. I answer they are ends as well as 
means. They are legitimate objects of chris- 
tian labour ; many of them will not require tp 
be done again ; and the man who has accomr 
plished them ought not to be considered by his 
brethren as having lived in vain. 

Is it nothing, considering the vast fabric of 
superstition, idolatry, and oppression, which we 
have begun to assail, that a slight vibration only 
begins to be perceptible? Our success ought 
|iot to be estimated , merely by the cost and 
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labour employed, but iii connexion with the 
opposition which we have to encounter. In 
this point of yiew oar means are really insig- 
nificant. With our feeble eo^gies directed 
againi^ hundreds of. nuUions, is it nothing that 
a feW>6utposts have beeii carried ? that some 
alarm has been created ? that the sound of war 
has penetrated the lines, and been heard even 
in ^he centre of the camp ? All thisitseems 
}^ nothing, because we have not carried the main 
fortress ; or at^least overcome a large portion oi 
the enemy. 

It is not correct, that there has been little 
success even in the work of conversion, where 
the proper means have been employed. Are 
llie cmverstons of the South Sea islanders 
already forgotten? Both in regard to num- 
bers, and to the effects of the gospel on the 
individuals, these conversions have no parallel, 
except in those of mpostolic times. But 
lidt to l^t >ixclosively at the work in this 
quarter/'I am not afraid to -assert, that, with 
few exceptions, wherever fit 5 meii have been 
employed iu directly addressing the> heathen on 
the i^jeot of Christianity;, they 'have-not la- 
boured ib vain ^^atrd that the success which has 
ft>llowed laborious and \ perse v^rinj^ ' exertion 
»wiil bear a fair compiartsony att things considered. 



witb what takes place among ourselves. I 
challenge* inquiry on this subject ; and refer 
for the truth and accuracy of my statement to 
many parts of India, and Africa ; and to the West 
Indian Missions, belonging to the Moravians, 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and the Baptists. 

Instectd therefore of pouring forth complaint 
and discouragement, it becomes lis to adopt the 
language of thanksgiving, and to humble oiir- 
sehes before God for our own unbelief and 
unprofitableness. The failure has been on our 
part^ not on God's ; and when we are prepared 
" to consecrate ourselves to the Lord, and our 
gain to the God of the whole earth," we shall 
be strengthened by him '' to beat in pieces 
many people, and gather them as sheaves intp 
tk^ floor."* ' 

« 

Before the writer of this Introduction had 
any idea of occupying the important office 
which he now fills in the. London Missionary 
Society, he wrote t|^e following remarks : 

** Considering the period during which exertion 
has been made to propagate Christianity among the 
heathen, and the number of- persons who are em- 
ployed in the work, both at home and abroad, it k 
'Surprising that some work en what might be called 
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the philosophy of missions, has not yet appeared. 
The only things approaching to this character are, 
the ' Hints on Missions,' by Mr. Douglas, of Cavers ; 
and the work on * The Advancement of Society,' by 
the same highly gifted individual. But the former 
of these productions too accurately corresponds witli 
its title to answer the purpose to which I refer ; and 
in the other, the subject is only noticed as one among 
many. From these worksj however, the germ of a 
highly valuable essay on the subject of christian 
missions to the heathen might be obtained. 

" What we want is, not an increase of reports of 
yearly proceedings, and of arguments derived from 
the Scriptures, to persuade us that it is our duty to 
engage in this good work ; but a condensed view of 
the knowledge and experience Which have been ac^ 
quired during the last thirty or forty years. What 
appear to be the best fields of labour? — what the 
most successful mode of cultivating them ? — what 
the kind of agency which has been most efficient and 
least productive of disappointment ? — what the best 
method of training at home, for the labours and self- 
denial to be encountered abroad ? -—whether are de- 
tached and separate missions, or groups of missions 
and dep6ts of missionaries, the more desirable? 
These and many other questions, require a mature 
and deliberate answer. The materials for such an 
.answer exist. And ca9 none of the officers whose 
time is wholly devoted to the management of our 
missionary societies, furnish such a digest? Are> 



they SQ entirely occupied with the details of butinesi, 
a3 to have no time or inclination left for looking at 
general principles? Were oiore attention paid tp 
the ascertaining of such principles, and more vigour 
and. consistency roimifested in prosecuting them, 
there might b^ Iepis.,qf glare and n9i8e; but, as- 
suredly, there would.be a prodigious saving of 
labour, property, and life ; and in the end,^ a greater 
degree of satisfaction and real success."* 

Little did I imagine, when the above piura<* 
graphs were written, that the observations con* 
tained in them mighty at a future day, be 
apjplicable to myself, and that I might be 
called upon to account for neglecting to do 
that, which I had previously intimated persons 
holding certain situations ought to do. It is 
easier, however, to express expectations, and 
to form plans for others, than to execute our* 
selves. I have found it much easier to devise 
schemes of my own, thsm to accomplish them ; 
and that the details of business are not always 
fovourable to patient investigation, and en- 
lightened deductions.. But I cannot help 
frankly avowing, that it was my intention to 
attempt something of the kind described by 
myself, as soon as I had the means and oppof^ 
Innity for so doing. While pondering the plan 

• r -. . ... 

• Memoirs of Urquhart, Vol. L pp. 91, 92. 
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it might be proper to adopt, the Letters now 
presented to the pubtic oame into -my hands, 
and, after considerable delays, I have been 
enabled to carry them through the press. 

These Letters embrace some of the important 
topics to which I have adverted, and on the 
points which thej embrace, supersede the 
necessity of any further discussion. They are 
the production, not of a theorist, but of a prac- 
tknan ; not of a speculator, but of an active 
operator in the fields whioh he describes; of 
one who has followed the path which be recom- 
mends to others,, and calls for no sacrifice wUch 
he has not himself made. Such a man demands 
to be heard on grounds peculiari to himself, and 
his testimony ought not to be lightly treated. 
On every thing relating to the qualifications, 
both moral and intellectual of missionaries, 
their peculiar temptations and difficulties, the 
nature of their labours^ and the sources of their 
anxiety, their encouragements: and discoUtage- 
ments, 4he reader wiU find most important and 
experimental instruction.. On these points,- and 
on the duty of christians to devote themselves 
and their property to the cause of Clirist, I have 
nothing to add to the forcible reasoning of the 
Letters* Should they fail 4o convince, I 4im 
satisfied it must be from want of inclination, and 



UGt 'frflin deficiency of argttm^ot, whlcb would 
not be improved by any thing I bonld state. 

Another .impoTtant department of i the subject 
of CJiiistiaii Missions has recently been brought 
before the public^ by an aUe ""Writer, in 
what be calls a *' New Model of Christian 
Missions to Popisb, Mahometan, and Pagan 
Jfatibns/' The author o£.the '' Natural History 
of Eotkusiasm "; was not likely to publish on 
tik\& important subject, what had not occupied 
a eonsiderable portion of careful tind matured 
thought; and the thoughts of sufch an indivi- 
dual cannot £ail to be desenrmg of the thoughts 
of others. -It would not be matter of' surprise, 
however, if a mind, capable i of .producing 
t^eaiitiful illustrations of enthusiasm, and of 
analysing, with admirable skill, the infinitely di- 
versified forms of mental delusion, sboiild fait in 
an at^elnpt to new model systems alreadyiin prac- 
tical operation, and to re-cast the whole frame- 
work of our christian institutions. ' 'The power 
of detecting evils and errors may exist in a 
very uncommon degree, without the ability to 
plan with wisdom, and to create eflSciency. 
Perspicacity is one thing, practical judgment 
another. There may be profound philoso- 
pUoal r^bscriminatioUy With a very ordinary 



portioik of: sagacity in Gommoo things* Newton 
and Looke bad no compeers among the philo- 
sophers of their day, but were ordinary men in 
regard to the common affairs of life. 

I am mistaken if this will not be found appli- 
cable to the author of the "New Model/' who 
I apprehend has failed as an architect^ while 
he has succeeded as a philosopher. In this 
latter capacity he has succeeded, I should 
suppose, to the full extent of his wishes; in 
the fm*mer; his success is yet to be proved. 
He cant afford ito lose a little, should he be dis*- 
appointed ; though I much mistake his feelings, 
ifhe would !n<^t be more gratified by the accom- 
plishment of his projected plan of union of 
oimnsely^and division of labour, than by all the 
fame he. ia destined to enj4)y as a christian 
essayist.'!::! "k . 

•. His icelebrity in that capacity is in danger of 
produflingiUQ: impression in favour of his re- 
presentations imd reasonings on the subject of 
Cbristiaii .Missions^ to which, in themselves, 
they are not entitled, and which, independently 
of this association^ they would not effect. The 
author :must be aware of this, and will not, 
therefore, be surprised, that his views should 
be examined with great jealousy^ on the part of 
those who are engaged in existing operations. 
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If they should thhik that his pamphlet is 
calculated to diminish confidence in plans wIrcIi 
hav^ iong' been prosecuted' — to cherafa de- 
spondency respecting the success of exertkms 
which are now: made— ^to generate coldness and 
disaffection to them, and, consequently, to pa^ 
ralyse zeal in their support— while it affords 
no ground to expect that the new and better 
Iray is likely to be adopted ? — ^be will readily 
admit, th^t it' is their duty to recommend ad<^ 
herence to what ha^ been tried, and not yet 
found wanting, instead of adopttag otheir 
plans, however plausible, which are not adapt* 
ed to the present circumstances of the church. 

While I make these remarks with the ut- 
most freedom, I should be sorry to meet Ae 
authcor of the ** New Model'' in an unfriendly 
manner, or to intimate that I have the slightest 
idea he is influenced by hostile feelings towards 
the institutions which are now endeavouring to 
spread the gospel throagh the world. Tlie 
tendency of some of his statements and rea- 
sonings may be very injurious, while his objeot 
and aim are of the most christian and beoa^ 
volent nature. Giving him full credit for the 
latter, I trust he will give me also credit for 
a sincere and anxious desire to promote the 
sami& object which he has in view, in the few 
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remai^ks I am ilbout to make on some of his 
{Positions* 

Befoce offering these remarks/ which I do 
with great deference to the author, I beg to 
express my decided approbation of the tern ^^ 
per and spirit ia whiiih he^ has conducted the 
discussion. He has presented a model, if not 
of Christian^ Misfflons, o£ the christian istate 
of mind with' which the. whole subject ought 
to be viewed by those who approach it, with a 
view to improve the plan on which they are 
conducted. : He is right in inviting an investi* 
gation. Truth can suffer nothing from fair and 
free "inquiry, conducted in the wfiy he has 
exemplified; We are too ready to be satisfied 
with things as they are, to conclude that what* 
ever »;.is best;! and to be exceedingly fretted if 
ftny:3^ui»picionfi £ute: entertained that all we have 
dosoe^orare doing, is right. The love of no- 
velty iidt /is. true,, is dangerous; but there is 
^ah'gerAlso/in: arbUud adherence to the tradi- 
tions Tof- our fathers. If, therefore, we cannot 
8hoi^> thsttplfi^ns already: adopted are scriptural 
-attdeffioient^ l>y all means let us listen to any 
iiidividuai who proposes, to show us a more 
etcellent way. 

l.On> 4hei subject of division of labour, the 
author has said many excellent things. It has 
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been too little attended to, though not entirely 
neglected. Most of the Missionary Societies 
now existing embrace too many objects, or 
occupy too many different stations and fields of 
labour. There is much truth in the following 
representation : — 

'* It is perfectly well known that, except on 
pepuliar occajsions, the actual business of every cha- 
ritable institution is transacted by a very small 
number of zealous individuals, who perhaps are as 
ofken thwarted and embarrassed, as aided by their 
colleagues. Of necessity, therefore, it must be that 
when a society occupies an extensive and various 
field of labour, the few efficient individuals are com" 
pelled, often at the expense of health and peace of 
mind, to give their distracted attention, in rapid suc- 
Cjession, now to the home concerns of the society, 
and now to its foreign operations ; and these foreign 
operations are of the most dissimilar character. 
Placed in circumstances so perplexing, what can be 
expected, even from the most accomplished talent, 
and the' most unwearied assiduity, but a vague, in- 
appropriate, and almost imbecile suffusion of mental 
strength over the immense surface of affairs. And 
what can be expected from zeal so disadvantaged*, 
but a waste of resources upon projects which, though 
they' might have succeeded had they enjoyed the 
benefit of undiverted counsels, could not but fail 
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when tliey shared attention with a multitude of dis- 
similar concerns ? 

" And let us turn into another street, and enter 
another ' upper-chamber ' of christian business ; 
and there see another little knot of zealous men, 
distracting themselves by an almost fruitless atten- 
tion to the very same extended circle of multifarious 
objects. Again we may visit another, and yet 
another committee — not each concentrating its forces 
apon a single specific object — not each constituted 
of individuals personally qualified for the tasks they 
severally undertake; but each promiscuously ga- 
thered from the narrow circle of a particular party, 
and each burdened, and over-burdened by the well- 
meant ambition of effecting something at all points, 
and something of all kinds. And does this Mis- 
sionary system approve itself to reason ? or is it not 
rather a nK>st ruinous chaos, in which, though pure 
motives may be very conspicuous, manly wisdom is 
not at all seen V* Pp. 88—40. 

The case is here powerfully put, and the 
slate of matters thus described demands the 
most serious consideration of our Missionary 
Societies and Committees. The chaos, how- 
ever, is not so ruinous as is alleged ; nor is the 
case beyond cure, without entirely new model- 
ing our institutions. There are two obvious 
departments in every Missionary Society : the 



raising of fmidsy and the foreign application of 
them. They do not so necessarily inToIre each 
other, as that all the parties engaged in the 
one, ought to be equally engaged in the other. 
On the contrary, they require different kinds 
of talent and of information ; and the less they 
are mixed up with each other, the more effec- 
tually is the common end of both likely to be 
attained. Were this the case, there would be 
a Tast saving both of time and of labour. It is 
perfectly absurd to find thirty or forty persons 
as gravely engaged in discussing the payment 
of a twenty pound bill, or the appointment of 
a porter, as Id the direction and artangement 
of a inM>re of missionaries, on the other side of 
the globe. It is desirable that missionary 
directors should be men of information, talents, 
and influence ; but it is not necessary that they 
should be all equally capable of doing all things. 
The present constitution of these societies does 
not necessarily involve this absurdity of manage- 
ment ; I do not see, therefore, that it ought ta 
be persevered in. 

I very much like the idea which is suggested 
in this pamphlet, that the management of every 
mission should be confined to a small number of 
individuals, known to be thoroughly qualified 
for conducting the undertaking —persons deeply 
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9ead in the history and circumstances of the 
people to whom the mission is sent ; and capable 
of giving such a direction to all the means in 
their power, as by the Divine blessing may be 
productive of the greatest effect. I would not 
confine the following observations to Maiho- 
metan missions ; 1 would ex^tend the principle 
to all missions. The parties who conduct them 
ought fully to understand every thing which 
relates to the field of labour which is occupied, 
and ought to be able to give a large portion of 
tmdistracted attention to it. 

** In conducting a mission to Mahometan nations, 
13 it enough that men should be zealous, prayerful, 
kind-hearted ? Is it enough that they should be 
expert in managing those details of business which 
Hre common to a Missionary Society with every 
other charitable institution ? Or is it enough that 
they should be competent to read sound theological 
lectures to candidates for the work, or that, in send- 
ing out their missionaries, they should be able to 
address to them powerful aiid pathetic harangues ? 
Is it, in a word, enough, that they should be just qua- 
lified to do that which should be done if We had only 
to send out a company of preachers to officiate in 
ihe chapels of ^n English colony ? All this is not 
enough. The projectors and mati^gers of such an 
attack upon Mahometanism as thd' present moment 



ioWtepii s]ioul4/ be .the four ^r five individuBls mho 
might be picked out from the fourteen roillions of 
our population. And these four or five gifted mea 
should be soleninly called forth by the voice of the 
christian public, and should be placed in a conditio^ 
in which they might freely devote the undistracted 
attention of their remaining years to the great work. 
And let the agency. of these individuals be as much 
blended as you please with influence of a more 
popular kind ; and let public opinion bear with its 
whole force upon whatever they do. "We want no 
snug or sleeping secrecy ; 'but we absolutely ne^d 
qualified and permanent agetits for the achievement 
of diflScult tasks." Pp. 3 J , 32. 

While I agree in a great measure with the 
author of this paragraph in the sentiment of 
the above passage, I frankly own that there i^ 
not only much difficulty likely to be experienced 
in finding these four or five gifted individuals; 
bat in the present state of the religious world, 
if tlney were found, they would not probably feel 
disposed to take upon them so solemn and irk- 
some a responsibility unless in conjunction with 
others. A very small number of persons would 
be regarded with great jealousy by the mass; 
wjbile on their own part the consciouspess Qf 
being the object of this jealousy, . apd ^pprq- 
JieasioQ of public dissatisfaction,, would embarrass 
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and enfeeble their measures. As things are, 
though these richly qualified men are rare, it 
is quite practicable to make an appropriate 
selection of individuals for the several kinds 
of work which must be performed; and perhaps 
more is done in this way already than the author 
of the " New Model" is aware of. 

On the general division of missionary fields, 
were the work to be commenced de novo, 
I think the suggestions of the author would 
well deserve consideration. But perhaps the 
substance of his views may be reduced to 
practice without any violent change in our 
existing societies. The Jews' Society is already 
sufficiently distinct; the Continental Society has 
only to direct its energies and resources more 
powerfully to the Catholic, and to the scarcely 
less ignorant and irreligious Protestant stated of 
Europe. Had the Scottish Missionary Society 
not abandoned its operations in the Crimea, 
and in Russian Tartary, it might have employed 
ail its funds and agents among the Mahometan 
nations. What hinders that it should give this 
direction yet to its missionaries in the East; or 
if it cannot, why, if we have the means, not 
form a society with an exclusive view to the 
benefit of the followers of the false prophet! 

All the rest of the world, unless we would 
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hare a distinct society for every nation under 
heaven, is divided into two parts, the civilised 
and the uncivilised. This, is in fact, the great 
and the most important division among the 
nations. In regard to the civiKsed nations of 
the earth, sach, I mean, as India, China, and, 
generally speaking, the countriefs of the Eastern 
hemisphere, one description of means substan- 
tially will apply to them all — well educated 
men and suitable books. We must, and 
ought to have a large body of well instructed, 
energetic, tried, and enterprising men, foir 
every part of this quarter of the globe ; he 
who would thus be found qualified for one 
portion of it, cateris paribus, would not 
be disqualified for any other. The man who 
can suggtest the most likely method of finding 
such persons, would confer great obligation on 
the friends of missions. Whatever be our plan 
of operation, every thing, undef God, depends 
en our having the right sort of men. I do not 
say we have not yet found them. Blessed be 
God, not a few such persons have been found, 
of which the writer of the following letters is an 
instance. But we require more of this descrip. 
tion;< — not merely men of piety and of zeal; 
but men of wisdom and prudence ; of enlarged 
and well cultivated minds ; fertile in resource; 
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patient as well as indefatigable in labour — 
eapable of rousing a country by their jsnergy, 
thoir feadessness, and their devoted piety. ^ 

The barbarous or uncivilized parts of the 
world require a peculiar kind of labour, which 
demands scarcely less talent and wisdom, though 
not, perhaps, such eminent attainments as the 
other. The christianising of these countries it 
but one part of the work which must be done 
for them. It was taken almost for granted, at 
the beginning, that as soon as the gospel should 
be received by persons in such circumstances, 
they would become civilized. This is so far true. 
They are brought under the power of principles 
on which the whole structure of civilization may 
be reared. But unless we are prepared to assist 
the work of evangelization, after it has begun 
in a savage country, by all the means which 
the new state of society, and the new wants 
oi the people will requii'e, we only do the work 
in half. It will either, in the course of .time, 
lose ground, or it will require all the resources 
of our societies merely to preserve the mission 
stations, which have been formed, in existence. 

Whether Missionary Societies have adopted 
the wisest plan in bestowing so large a portion 
of their means and attiention on barbarous, or 
semi-barbarous nations^ while so large a portion 



it]D^ili»9V:tbe;tiiBe nor place in jdisciitft. Bot^of 
one thing I fed deeply cony inoedj that^vre aie 
ilirwaiit.of some' additional means for carrying 
fygwBsA tbotwoxk both of cifilisatioiK-and of con* 
.y^pn^wm i&4lio»e:savag<e coaniries^ wbichappear 
10 have benefited from onr laboaca. I do not faesi'- 
tate to say tbat4be; Ijondc» Iftissionaky Sooiety 
flm$B not' f^sesa^ nor is it; likely i to piisi^ea^ 
niiofficient means for the ehristianking ^and the 
ciyiliging of the SoUlh Sea; iriandsi^ and South 
y^fiica alone. All its^^ funds would be move than 
jibjEKNrbed in the temporal improvement of these 
i^gionsi so as to put their dndi^an inlmbitantB 
^ fa permanent state of' improvement and 
seciirity. .Nor is a Missionary- Society thia best 
ittfttrument fojr effecting mueh'that such- a state 
of thingsi irequires. When. it has introduced 
the. gospel to : the people^'it-has really, done 
all it is properly competent to> or. that it has 
undertaken. ; For when the people mast be 
taught the arts and sciences, foimed: into, a 
regular political community, <gttided in the en- 
aeloient and execation of laws,: and aided in the 
emli^yo ^orts of commerce wkI merchaiidise- — 
a thous^Ad, things arisO' which a mere Missionary 
Society 0annot'Attemq»t or interfene with. 
^ . WhetheiP . tb^ present /state of our icoiintry 
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dWds.iitot' suggest >an' additional means ofi-prb^ 
mating the MitereBts of the goisipel Imioilg'tte 
Inathen/ I. beg^ ioi submit to the candid cdtl^ 
js^eraftion of «Ae;:clHnstiaD reader. ^ After 'tb^ 
di^ of >Pentectost'iti ddes not ^ofpear thttt'A^ 
tnrlj >dis<^es were< snfl^ciently dispoi^'^ f6 
oaBrjrr-.into exaoation tite eommii^ioti' of ^ed: 
MfiiitoH^tbey tanried'in Jevi^saletti,^ikyt^ oiity 
jkilb;tk^ wiBre ebdobd^withi power from Ofi lA^, 
Mt bug <jifteiuiriThe]r w^e pleased ^itk^beik 
^vliegBBf sold ci^eire satisfied to dwell atbotig 
Ahdir xMini'fiiebtile:v It^dfeser^ed^ to be notifd^^ 
Ikatitid^riasiiiueoiifeqiieiicQi of tfa^ pieiisiectttititi 
which -altdseiiia^oiit Stepbeti, that they wete 
di^)etsed^3and',:we[it> ev^y wher^' pr^a^hiiigf 
thei Wfcrd J ^ W^ithoii^tiie< atd of stveh dispersions^ 
fVsUefaucibiieditbexkeed of ithe Word to quarters 
Jridcb.)«ircniild;not have- been 'Tolnntarily visited; 
X£tdbubtiwhe4b6r:the^*^pc^stleis^) aided with ^11 
tk^vA i supernatural ^ p^o wcprs; >woiiM, ' have been 
able>'>4ai esibablii^h Uie kingdom of 'God 'in^^^ 
many icoimtiies, in SO' short tt^pad^. 
(f^e are boif e^secttted % m^j iftit out* p^- 
pidafi6n)Usigv€iatly'afi9iel^-t>y the providen<^ 
of 'fiMinfThe^difteoity of providin]^ fo^ femilies 
eiaaryidftyinereasesvi aindas^iftot likely to diminish. 
In thesd cireaoistdnces oii^t not christians to 
^•lisMlier iisfaatids dthe^dice^^f; VrnviA^n^t Is 
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not the' world' all befoie iheml .Do ttiey not 
profess ' to « be. strangers Bodi pilgrims on ^aHhSi 
Wky ^thfit , blei^ing to la native ; bnd,; if . it <i»; ik 
land ««£ dearth i.«r o£ btorennas; .tlmigji .loC 
spiri^ialv good^' ifhile> ihej) might ;;iniauotlMii 
region, as iiearr;ti».tfa& beay^ly; fvadbdihindb 
tp its gi^QP^r.^as JB^ritaip, pvovicjke far^them- 
a»lves>fMid their fiE^milie^y a^ mateEtally proQiAti^ 
tlie:inl«irests.^:(h».ooiise{qCfi9^r .£migiratiw 
oa ohrtttianipEiDciplea^'andfdc christiiEin ob^ecte^^ 
ha»< not 'yet' been^iproperlji trieil4i 'diook i.at 
Ajnerieaitowering-alr^ady in 'greatness, aadl 
wi(k ia giant's- tutep advaneiBg to pre^^nirienoni 
among the naftiods. Whd'ent db%n itsf (ore^iMi 
and-dratned its'tnarsfa^^^ ^nd planted iti^'towhs, 
and laid th^'fonndation 6f its freie and enlight- 
ened govetiiineht? 'fbe'pilgrimfalJiers who left; 
or rather were, driven from our shores, to find 
a refuge or a grave on a foreign strandl There 
God has greatly blessed them, yea, and they 
shal) be blessed. , . 

It^is by: soni^ f^uQb means, I apprehend^ the 
gospel jmo^lt h^.plwtqd. and watered in pthejc 
coiwtnea, if tl^e work ju? efffec]taally;to he don0.. 
I ap,.sl^4 ta.fiad t;hat attention is t^giniHQg.to 
ba.gjiyilimto l^i^.^alge^./ loi the ** Cppgrega^^ 
tional Magazine" for this months is anrimportao^ 
taltqr'^oniii'^iand'.aa'thei woric magr; noi be in the 
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hands of some who may peruse this volume, I 
^lall here presfsnt it entire. I shall only say. 
fbrther, that the writer is au intelligent chris- 
tian minister known to me ; and one who "will 
not be found unwilling to act upon his own plaiu 
i^uld an opportunity be presented. 

'^ It seems to be the opinbn of the best infoHned 
]^^ons in the- political worlds that the -state of 
Biigland calls irt^valtively for extensive em^^ratioii^ 
aHA txmtiy thougtttfol individuals, though possetsed 
df a little property, look with much anxiety on fanii«' 
lies growing up, from the increasing difficulty found 
in so fixing young personsas to enable them to. marry 
and provide for themselves and their children. .. 

** In the religious world an idea begin§ also to pre- 
yaii, that the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
might be greatly promoted by- forming Christian set- 
tlements in heathen lands. . v 

'* I have therefore to propose, that a number of 
persons of piety and good character, members of 
Christian societies, (suppose fifty or a hundi*ed fa- 
milies,) should emigrate in a body, at their owii ex- 
pense, with the two-fold object of providing for the 
temporal and spiritual good of their own offspring, 
aiid of extending the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
Serious persons; from the labouring classes, might be 
takeii out as appendages, for a time, to those in bet- 
ted circumstances. 

" By wise andprudent measures, a tract of good 



huadf in' toroe heali^'diiiiate, 'might eaiil^ be pr6« 
cuied, at a trifling expense. Matters might be' so' 
arranged, that the settlement thus aliout to be formed^ 
should be subject to such Scriptural regulations iCs at 
once to 'seeure the fullest' liberty 'of conddehce, and 
yet to exclude immorality;: 

** A-bpdy of serious persona .thua gbing ; out toge- 
ther, and fixing near iaaeb otfaer« would possesa 
advantages of various kinds, too obviiotts to be ena« 
merated inyour columns. ,Religiotta worship, edo* 
cation, friendly ititereouriBe, &e* would, easily be 
brought within' the reacb of all» aDd>inoet> of the 
circumstances which make emigration formidable 
might thus be provided against;. Some experienced 
individuala might go out first to select the situation, 
and arrange every thing against the arriyal of t]^' 
body of settlers, so that every facility might be in 
readiness to forward them to their place of destination 
immediately on landing. 

~ *^^€te such k plan undertaken wisely, and in the 
fear of God; 'the good to be anticipated seems incal- 
etikbte. -'If^Hhe di^sign.is thought to deserve etwmi* 
Higimiiiht^ii^ il"be ^put jinto execution wifhooti-an 
bMpli' 4Uiii^cesaairy deky. Let a few peirsona of 
plietyyexpericiictf, character^ and aome.-propecty* form 
themselves into a -cbmntiittee, either wjth' a xiew to 
iln^ir , own . -emigiQ^oi^; i c^r the f^couragiam^t a^d 
direction of others. Such a committee .D^jght- 4^ 
Ifct informftiop ffom ^,^9cretary pf Sute for the 



British Colonies,/ from the donductots and histOrM 
of Momvian and otb^r settlements of a religious oka** 
raeter* Cotton Maiber's aoQOiimtx>f thefirst Mrttlers 
ia New England^ mpoiuU ifvLrnnh-jvAany iAaak^ 
HiMtfl^'iificQlled dot froHl the atmnge maastifanattar 
he has furnished. The mind8'«f!«iaB^ anraftttkia 
monaenti^iaiiiltfioeoiisl^r directed 'to the ohjeclpro- 
peiedi< ( The 4ihing need ! only /bo be begun in a tmkf 
hiunbltj prafreufid' spirit, Tend itffWiiU,/! •tmslf ^ •«■ 
aadpcfo^er' beyond, expectaitiom The wwiter. ia 
willing io conrauinieate,, throngb the Editors, wttb 
those. :wl>o diinki'veith. bimaeH# ithati the projeetjden 
serves attention/! -•;'•' :> . /;: . .». a .• ..»♦■ .u /.■.:■;-;■ .•■ 

1 trust 1 snail not be regaraed as wanderiui; 
from the object of these remaAs dii tBe*^* IVew 
Model/' by the introduction of this topic' lb 
discus^in^ tbedivision of Jabpur in the manage- 
ment of Christian Missions, J[ ^h^nk it ri^t^.to 
show ^be, l^fl pf i^iy\^qn ;yiichi jHiay be jmost 
advantageously prosec^it^d ; and to call the 
atleptioaof ithe.Gbr^tiaiv pqblie to $o^e m^ans 
wliicJittti ba^.yot ii^ ito pow^ertitoi ^mpiioj^, ^and 
whiobithe pvovidance of jQod aie^»s- to demaod^ 
trilFhefirflomiing' passage in^tho >^jNew Model? 
i tlfitik obf«btioiiM)lei and ealeulated to oeavey 
htt* tod^'^ott^'d^yie^ ' of >tb^ itfadeqitiacy orOff-^ 
tivistiitlabtenefss idf'tfa^ ttieans wh^h We'ari^ tot 
j^)reseiit ^ioiplbyifig'. ''Aftei^ bdihtioietidfttg tfae'^^H 
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meant zeal and plulanlbrbpy of tke^eoodui^iors 
of missioo^y the author remarks :— 

♦*^ Nevertheless it may still be true that the nk>- 
dernt^rsfeni of ifnissiiomitryexeWioii, takeii as a wholei 
18 fundamentitfly dei^btire^ and'^ktich '^ eiri nereir, 
milifea* mM^le eetMes^^o its atidj achieVe afi^eitensiVe 
cofiqtieftt Ibr ishrSsiianity. - Nedim^ lissii thaA'tfa^' 
exalted vutiMftttyd adittHllble'tien^pev^the-rouhdett 
and . friaapal sappovteatt > of the tkibd^ns 'Mtssictoary 
Socf^Ukvi coald have hiddeiii^j long' ftotrfjcAIV e^M 
the eapitHl eitor jOq? which we have beett tidi^ngjf Wis^ 
have' bettn > pi|tdng contCHtopti iiiot :oiily • ^npon 'die ^«e<^ 
quirements of christiapity, but ujM>ik thdsd -utdteriai 
mascimp^ ^}^oh tl^e experience t^ mankindkhas jp^ved 
to i^ Jndispfnsahle to success whereiVer human 
agency js concerned. Our ^oris sc^ gre^t, and tbf^ 
good sense of the age so efficacious* when once set 
in' moTen.ent.,that 'reform cannot be distan.: Th; 
elements of christian zeal must presently be dis- 
soivecl^'and recomposed upon a,newinodel." ' P. 8. 

I€ dieiay^tem we ar6 pdrsuiti^'be itidi^ed 
fumdami$nMhf deficiih^, then, df coi^se, litde 
god4^}to>^ expected from it/ and^die isoobbr 
it.iiioVVierdlrowii ' the better/ Mirhdes thiim- 
selves, I colieeive,^ wbuld dd dihle to reniedy i 
fundtMiaeqtaUyi-defe^tive syslenii 6f operatfon. 
Theji'^were not iittehded t^ remedy or 'supple 
oielrt jnwbi?defidenisesi|tvSft(t^ ato irf course; 



could not do so were they now restored. But I 
submit that only one of two things can rendet 
a system of, missionary operation fundapientally 
defective— a deficient or erroneous system of 
Christianity, as the thing propagate;d«. or the 
employipent of junchristian or unworthy inatni!- 
ipents Jin its propagation. ., Other errors may 
siffect. the degree of success abroad, or the 
deigree of efficiency and comfort in theadmioi* 
i^ation at home ; but these evib alone can affect 
the wliole. plan, and render it finally abortive. 
The impression which the cited paragraph is 
calculated to make, therefore/ is mischievous; 
though, I am sure, the author had no misbhie- 
vous intention in framing it. For, suppose that 
be dof^s hot succeed in " dissolving the present 
elements of bbristian zeal," and in recomposing 
them upon the *' New Model" — which it does 
riot require prophetic augury to foresee that he 
will not — ^it will then follow that the whole 
c^^ti^ yprld is ^eng^^ed in the fi;uitless pro- 
si9,cy^tion,.{)f...^\fiich|eme which is. ^dtnalLy and 
fundamenjta|Iy., wroqg^.: A. iQore discouraging 
viewjof mattepr^, or<>oe morie.likelyitb.paralyzd' 
exerjti^pr.it is n^po$^ii>|p to present.. 
..$uch a ^eff m<>4je}Ung)as:thie,autbor (proposes, 
I believe to be itnpriiwticablep to heundesir(U>le\ 
and to \[^ ^unHeptmury. U is impracticable 



without or^ating^r^ degre6;.of ^QiiftwoD,!;aiid 
involving tin ^extent of iliisrebief, which,; J am 
sifte, ev?i^i the autbo^i of th^ *vNew Model!'-' 
woal4?fiiKl i% difficult toi pfpyenl;^ 'wd. iia|>ofl^Me 
tQi xquteBipl^Q : wi^out* dismay. , H^ i^ust be 
aMrare lof tbe-.idii£pulty ;q£ coi|f(i^cifi^ the tb^a- 
sands pf perspod-atrhome^of ;the>!.«eceasity:^ 
such a refot^nation ,aa 1^ .IHTop^es, withooft 

whose opncnireopejt could oqttberqarr^ 4<¥tO 
leffebi, H0 i^iist eka; IsBow.otb&t w^ ccpiii^ 
re-model 4b^ i hupdreds of agei|ts . ^a)^oa4 1 Q^t oiffi 
will jopd pleafti^re^ m^iay. of ,wbom ^i^uld ple^ul 
coii80ieQC^ (tbeifoBt'Uii^aDageablQiQf ¥^U tb^pgs 
by himan. legislation)! Ja b^r of pur^proce^^iog^ 
aiid who, if it we^e jresoLyed to etifocce theoig 
wottljd moveboayea and'eartb. by. their outcries 
against our unjust and irreligious proceedings. 
The Qutbof m^ :perpeive.>that I ^am now^e- 
ferriilg piurticulfurJiy to one part»: 9sjA that la leadn 
iw <Mie,:of (uis pJUiQ.... Tp begin a«ew scheme 
is «ne thing, to n(e)t doifA md re-c^t what air 
rendy «xi8ts> apd- :W.l^ch:;isi i(be more diffip^U . 
to toach.tbe longf^r^it isinQperfittion, is ajvery 
differept^affair*. r ; : .. , / 

> I think : such an attempt exceedingly ^k^^ 
fJnai/9*. Ita success is: veryidottbtfal-^Us failiQre 
wo^ld be.|09rt^i]p coin. ^ ^^perimf^ts, ^B^bep^ 
ib^re iasgreftt;|iaa^r4^ «irdgQper^lyiu»f^^Be4i^ 
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i» the< ptobable gfuti tuay scarcely balance tk€f 

kws actually siKtaiMd. > FreqilMt c^ oxttfiMWe 

cbaages sTre tievtsr^ deeinieidf tepedi^tft- in ths 

nHttaj^ement either <yf families '<or of ^ebiniiitltii- 

dlfs.- It Is not l^dssible 'to* fMeiie«^'>Ml the 

cOfitoqtieticeB Which' may M«e frbtti ioeb're^ 

^ktionif ; tad he#6e to ftoeral, thdtigh I gtMt 

X'iB 6(ten mt^e theiidve of'eK^4l)rati the eotl- 

Iteration nfvtlUtylftbt operated; meii' pfefef 

{be ilk they iBovr/ <a fleekig^V6 ofbers wUbb 

ft^y knew^iik. It woald'Bot^bd'diffieQ 

iM the '^ns, iHMf break' the- tnaiiJlHiptfaigd of euf 

IMtA machineiryi but it dif]^ be fbtittd itit- 

pjilltif6ti<mUe to britf^ it sdotv again into effieietit 

operfiltibto. It 4s easy'' te ^«lt ^oWn' and to 

desfroy, conpatbd Ifith the' labour bf tmilditti; 

atod plalatittg. ■'■ • ■•'" - ^>"' -"■'■ ■' 

-'For sin^ilar reatfon^, t do uo^ thittk 'Mch ^n 

extensive' re-modienmg'^if^equtriie.' >f 4hiok the 

ftahs of the preseort syMeni - greatly -^esa^ 

g^erated ; the godS^ efi^dted 4fy it Mderstailed 

or overlooked, and- tb^^^farticipated advantages 

tf the more e)i(^Miei]A' way t06^ highly* coloiufed. 

Various plans at present in opel^aKion-ve^mre 

amendment, and they -lire sestiieplible of -it, 

ivithoat admitting th{it they are 'fiindametttally 

defective/<rr requiting that Vkte^Whoto' fram^ 

4r^\L shdtild . be tak^fi t^ pieee^. • To Uiis 
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ejLteiiti I (Jbioky some of th^ aiitbpr'B yiewa call 
tiiDSt^: b^ MCilfely lo§t, though his ai^iu ;obj^t 

I apprehendi t[|i9 ing^iMo.u#;«s:rit^ s^t^acb^ 
rather. more^Unpoctance than i3^pori;^t|i to what 
)m> calln ajQ^qy^f^^jf of «wK£]|^,:jw|^ ,hjB fteep^ 
tQ thinly rnuft be nicely sta^ijedt in.je^yerjr. casff 
in which.^f/9 sei^d the gospelio aj^opl^^ No^s 
without disputing, the genepal,prin<Hpl^, that tl^ 
m^ko^ nmst be adaptecl^tp t)H» en^^ f .ponceiyf^ 
that jre fnaj be gr^^Hy misled b]rit»j)f;W:^^a|dop.t 
boQiaa Tiew4 of .$i4aptation as a maiEi;pf:jncipjip ip 
par ^teu^p^s to ^yange^zet|tiG,wQd^..,; Jt..wpu)d 
l^ing, the doptrij^e of expediency is^to (operation 
ta a far greater QXteji^t than has. ev/si;, jqt. l)ee?i 
the case. It would reduce the adv^pqqit^ijeQt 9/ 
th^ Jki^gd^NH of God very much to a^hii^ Q^.hu- 

OB^ calculation* I cajanotthipk t)i^tt^e^^ppr,9r. 
prjatenes^.of the agent, or ,pf, >e n^eans, >ave 
b^epi hitherto altogether j^ej^lecj^d.;; tiyery q^ 
haf^ ppt Jiwen tjbong^t qnali^e^ ^or.ffY^Tj place, 
prfQir^verjldndof envJ[oyjmeat./i:^^ has 

not. been carped op 30 n(iucb.a^ r^d9in as oar 
authqr,.s;apposes;; error^ and faults ^h^^yie^beef. 
€afgfpijJbpdf l|ut..all| ha/s np^ beea.^or.apd:g]^- 
^pj^dity. . The yrisdoti^ whioli.selfict^ii. 3''4/.?ft''* 



Robert Morrison/ eitd all -iniseio^y wisdom 
has'iiot been -entirely, expended opon theior, 
should 'not be forgotten inth^ glare or spleil<> 
dour of a favourite scheme, or in tbef aieal"to 
tensnre that which' is^ far from perfect. 
' On another^ point also, I venture to* stiggest 
ttiy conviction', thiat the author has farHob loftjf 
ideas of 'what may be effected hj an extctosir^ 
plan, whose wisdom and energy would be de« 
itionstrableM46 1^11 the world..' He iseems to 
think/ ^ha^ ijf th^e were no fundamental iMk 
of thislQattlre, that do doubt could be enterthined 
of its'certaiiil^'ailld universal success. 'I trilst Z 
shall n^er'1>b an^ advocate for evil or imper' 
feCtion;;or- faftand in the way of adopting' anfy 
plan which Vomi^' recommended by ScHptnr^, 
or byits obvious utility. Yet T miret avow i^^ 
beliefj; fli^^-ihe gehiu^fiiid design of Christianity 
are .riot ifevoufaAte^ M ikis view of- its propan 
gation;--' Iti' gehernl, thie mo'r^- of man' that 
appear^ iiT thb'^drkV'Hieiegs there is of God. 
The wUdle'faiMorjriiJ['i!l» difftt^,'hittferto^ has 
not reflefcteil* gr^t lion6ttr oili the insthnhebts 
or meanii' employed'. Its ' success - !h any ^oun« 
try,'^ hilbcfrtb, will hot justify- the.-V^hi^sfian 
chtirdh'in^ saying, " fiy the-strength of my hand 
I have doile it, and by my wisdom; for I anr 
prudent." Heris, to in other departments'^ 



Bbt^»€tod>^hito'«bMei#^d^fMlisfcr tbMgs bf Ull» 

tbmgs of the world idicQiifi>iitid(4faeiiiightjf,'afid 
IboMbte^ JbU^ 'ol^ tkt^woAi^ and.rtiwgs-^hich 
aie trjdBapit^dvr. haib 42hd'iii\imeiki:\tje^:.emd 
tfMHgsitirftich'^aM :iiot»)4o ihiitig to tiioiiglit. tlii^gii 
tha|)i J«6;':cJthat''^l]0>fteMirnma3!rr^;gloi7 'in :liW 

18 Hable^to abtMi '^»d ih$tt:'^^it&ii6t t6 de'f^tid 
otrirfeliy'tife impttithde^ ihj ft^riitice to ^h^ 
iueao^ twhicik ^od/^Bafitttine» ntriees uscj/of. 
Soti'''«vteii'^bIivistiHiv/ itBtans^fb^ i)M« diffiisiait lif 
th4* gio9pel)arei 1 represented' as'-fbnidaaiieiitally 
ditfeCtnnep/jbeaEiiiia' iheyiase^ilnperfeot^' dri hatid 
bdea uttWiaMy ikmpl&feA\j tedljinbefi fit is |nro^ 
posed '<to 3upersedd fixoaki by fa)'iiiifigDi1ioent 
sohanietof hMiati^raoriiig, itis {miper to tevert 
totidne halnre.diiid igeaii»j6f ihdt 'Sjstem rwhieh 
wa-Jurefeiigagedita'fni|!lagfttiBgvi t''< ^:t!" '..rf«?n^ 
.l)lOaBigfeailill^ectI(»fldleo(iimgy^ wbidb^iias 



impdjrtooqe laid iMacea^iliy jo^pU^f^ ^l; ti^ 
^jsertiooa rfuid < iiMtitOitiptia , oft )a mwi wary .cilifiT 
iii€t^ryiiiidor OQ»^gieatapi«oc^ eonf^eqraqii. 
tit» ;beq0fit9! <^)WiWpii^. Ahetia^tbof ^^on^eimey^ are 
fUiiu>^;dwion$brabl«K : Y^fcJt ln^?^ n^ obmtw)9d 
Aftt^he has any iitbase: stated the inreoif^ natjaira 
af tha pta'^bi^/sb^ald -Wrfoi^li ;ai«aie: b^ 
adopte4»< nidkiis Aa followii%:pafagi»pb aaUcba 
aonsklfitfd iaa cotitaiiiiiig'it. >tr i o /.' '> j : i (* ft:2 c Ifi s 

! <* W^fi«iy$ief CheB^eftuppbsi^diithai, with Mmk 
fiiw and) tttialL Mttepiions, tb« fi^kU aadficuaifof tha 
Bnglbh Girarah <jite *fiicsd apoa at ihase iiiiichv > widb 
least ftDcqmaieiice^'iinifhtibafiseiitiabroad h|P,:<a 
united Missionary Society. It remains thfi^ t^^Ask 
lba.sairQral'ldas(iMi<9f S^issoniler^^ hpw: v^ch ^. cam- 
promif^ or icq^cp^ifl^would , ^ctuaUy 1^ reqi^^r^d of 
>Jjentt> gijHUgjbe^r^ppo^Ua sucl^.a pl^'::.y.^4, 

.'^.Now mnlBljf sooh.a parsckiiiaa tJieiwrttacfctf 
the '^[Kbir Madel'>'^oamK»twfHit taribe^iofornied^ 
thhtrtthe:Jdtffereoc6 betwaenrthe Gihovch and 
(ha ^Bbsanters/. does' not merely; oaespect'tbe 
fenn» aild nixml of the BngKsh Chureh. :Tbe 
mere /adoption of theab, h^ eanfiot tm^ifec^ 
would go a^reait ^(Vf to.eoBTert theheathanv^tor 
eveli^o prove that these ia* a isnfastaatnd • union 
among the friends of ^brisdaiiity.'.ifi he npiov 
poMeki io/ eal«ji:.the^<«iliDilo<fMiar-f'»i^that «all 



mitmftmrid9in^6t4ie><>rdaiDed bgr^the Bis of 
the (;iMnrlft«€iEii^land;'pTo<tes tbcnviiussettlifl^ 
ecaiseiit<te M dtkt is coBtsdtked iirihe Aeticdoi 
sind^ i&itiii^g|f/ of ^itbe Cb«Tid»^ lind tbat ih^trn*' 
oiities ige^/nMy mhM beiissfa^edt to episcbpai 
tute^and gilivriiakeiil? he damiot be ieriwi)B;ii 
eiKf^toting tintt ^e anre prepared fiirsneh a state 
crf^ timg;iJ>ta8'^this^^ior:)th«tv'tlMV hiiiiiai 

ptf6iMkhfUt;j[ tiie tim^iriU/eyesooiHe; whcbtthe 
chiistiiaui <^uftcli will sobmitrto > it.' -Yet any 
tfaiiigf less tlMia this . woidd mot atisirer, as far as 
I eaiiJf«eB)ectaiie;< Ike; aothor'ft.Tievii.^ He 
^Msakii; 'iuit^'iiiitii- amaeinghtenderDesii? ioirifthe 
somplefi ioBid feetiDgs-^af^i^^idiiumh-^Beni, of their 
*^jfSeAting<wm example of. ferbearanoe^hy' admits 
tiif^m<feW^inodifioatkai8vvee letreiiehmetits; into 
the forms abroad ;" andofitlieir'ddiiig'this; *^noi 
so>iiiuoh;tv satisfy their disseiDliifg) (brethren, as 
attendiHg* ntd hiil^ mndtfteknowledgnieiita^jad^ 
vMRiedF i>y iiiour^hur^haieeL'^ i He iqppeab td 
thcin^irhether they oiiglit to dentttid :thus )falr 
fcfi**'Mn4nd^($rent partible f awor4hh9& p€tr*\ 
iiokf* i^ !g;Thtiiy ^* the wishes boireakaeseesMitf 
their brethren/' .Truijrv^tf t^erB;iA nii contest 
among us, excep4; about indifferent and worth- 
less.. partieles, the. f;pntroyer9y must be a very 
indiSerexit s|^d wort;hless affair,r pi together, ao^ 
Ha9 «f^qii^#ftt,^if^ ende4.1^ : i, ..v. - 



'* If he wduld carry his ^* New Model'' <of«(Hs«^ 
Mpaey a little farther than he *has thought iJt 
n^t1o' express ; ' if 'it is not, aft^ all, the enttte^ 
systent of the'iCUtrch of England he 'iroilU: 
teiidLabroad, rbot;8ome: improv/gment ortnodj^. 
ficationof it^ then. I submit, thet-scbeipetJK) far, 
fhMti: prbduciiig!, unity,: .would creater .another 
division ; a new 'paarty would b.e formed, neiAQr 
didrcbtnore dissent,' ^having in all pcohabttiljr 
someiof. the.iimperfeotions, as weUtas soaie. fi£ 
diet /good, qualities, of both.-'. Jnatead» : tl|6D«H 
fore, of ^is newtmodel prodi;€iog exAeositft^nd 
cottibiHtedHnnioi^taDd \COrH0ftfgatsQiiy' praiepting^a 
glofiotis jsass-.iof barmoniovis. /piineiple^^iitfHl 
mliited eKertion»(it>ih»dld>only:iadd* aaothev'sao 
tion t<jith0: already dividedr and!a8..the>ia«tfaor 



f-:**.' 



Itaiagioesyioonflietihg hosts. .^ : :(!'' 
^ ;The'^roiitids(iMi which this -dlaim is.pntifortb 
eniibehalfiof theohareh, are not the mopelsoripn 
tnral natofo of its form^or discipline ; bull from 
iteicon^tittitingthetin^rity inihis country^ andr 
possessing, various, othiBr: ad Yania|^8, he argueii 
tbepoint dhould^beoQaoedfid to itii:>Oii thii^.slib-' 
ject.the following passage: occurs ;:mf . . i <:/ 

' '*'The sound members of ttie Established Church, 
the inen— clergy and laity, ^hd profess the dobtrfnb 
of thfe martyrs, the saints, the sages" of the Ehglish 
reformation, stand c^itamly diJsfibglifshed ahiong t*(e 
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professors of the same faidi, if not by niHnber, yet 
hy several signal pre-eminences. To them (gene-* 
niUy) beloxigs the visible advantage; of secular pre- 
cedency*' rWitb them are rank aqd fortune; gifts 
which acceptably may be laid\9t tl^e feet of the 
King of kings. Theirs are the.b^nefitSi inestiratflilei 
of thorough education — an, advftntage ;:iivhich the 
Lord has in every age vouchsafed to ipake use of 
when he has had eminent public services in hand. 
By them, almost exchisively, is enjoyed the honour 
of enduring something more like a real piersecution 
from the world, than has been suffered in England 
a long while by any class of Christians. And may 
it not be added, that the pious members of the Esta- 
blished' Church enjoy ' at the present moment, by 
eminence, • that influence of the Holy Spirit from 
which spring seriousness' of temper, simplicity of 
fiiith, and pihrity of morals ; and which moreover is 
erdinarilyconferped upon those who- are in training 
te'pecularsttfierings or services ? ' '» 

** These distinctions give to the body of enlight- 
ened Churchmen' ia jvisjble claim to the honout of 
taking the lead in any new and important measures 
in which the interests of Christianity at large may 
be involved. An allernativie no£ to be evaded is, be- 
fore these perisons ; — ihey must eithei: take* up the 
part which heaven assigns them, or lose tank in front 
of the church universat." Pp.' 122, 123. ' 



■. I. 



On tbi^,,pa]:$|gr^b) were I writing,. 4ikd the 



author of the '' New. Model/' under a mask» I 
should be: tenipted to offer some strictures ^ I 
eonsider it objeotiooable in principle, and rio^ 
correct in fact. - Comparisons of such a de- 
scription am* odious; 4hey either savour of 
pride, or they provoke to its exercise, iahd are 
Ity no means calculated to promote either th^ 
cause bf religion, or of christian union. If 
the author expects that union will be accoin- 
ptished by the admission of such stateniients, I 
am afraid' he has little acquaintance with the 
partieis who are expected to make the sacrifices. 
I'o mak^e sacrifice to principle, and to a sense 
of dutv, every christian ' Qugbt to cpiuider his 
hopour; but^j^o ,bow down to a. new system of 
^xpedienby, the necessity of which is not ^ppa-^ 
rent, aqd .wl^ct^ cannot be adopted^:bPt by a 
compromise of principle and con^tency^ is. tea 
much to require, -and what, would bedishoiipmN 
able to.dok \ * 

On Dissenters the- subject is urged in the 
following ^sage c — . i .. 

'' There nlight even be adduced another reason 

.»■■ . > ...» I.-. 

of the proposed concession, which Churchmen, with- 
out discredit, might urge, and of which Dissenters 
might, with honour to themselves, acknowledge the 
force. — Is it not, by usiage universal, the custom for 
lighter carriages to swerve from^^ Uieir line df road, 



in favour of lAiob^iul c(Ajdd iiot„ iHth<6at diffioottj^ of. 
(lerti^vputt dm. ofhtfaeir rut?r^Do the DisMn^i 
fiid^i Omva^eXf!^ dn- tbctr fircedom €rdm> the risilmiiitfli 
ei^taiig]^in«nt9f aadNrdeoft, ;6f statiUes eccleiiakft4 
^?T7r*4o.jthey glory :in •pamiqg>toini{(n tenactoDentill 
-^o.j^^jr i^^iibor to link. religion vijith seetdar .^tbi 
rf^ts JtH^ t}\fS Rejoice to ado^ PQ ,fpi;ni8 whkh} ftf 
]i)dividuals« they have no .power to revise or refuse;? 
— thep let thenoj on this most wprthy occiusion« and 
on the loud call of pagan misery, us^ theif boasjted 
^lib.erty tor the best imaginable purpose. ^ Now let 
it, be tiieit glory and their honourable boast that^ 
wBeh tii'e advancement of our common Christianity 
Wifi In question, they could and they did lay their 
leverd^ j[>l^ei[^rences oi^ tfie attar *of charity. Is there 
iC trlUthph to'l^e' Wo^' bn^ tJie 'field of tlieolbgical strife 
tfite cai^^tial iti' true brilliaiicy th6 one tfakt woutd 
be dbtaifa^d*!^ siich a eoncies^io'n, pt4m|nefd 1)y sucli 
a^motive^^^eArc^ly ought th^ glbry of martyrdoni 
tauankjdMere it i-^iin 6ffefemg i^iih^gmteful in Wi 
ooorjt of heaven beyond the fumes' (if tc^y much 
intenMr Ep. 91,d«. > 

I'&tHiit aloss t6 know, whether the authb"^ 
is in j^st' ot eimmest, in this slngalar ikioder of 
putting Ih6 matter before Diteenters. The;^'ary 
referred to as glbtying m tlieir liberty, in thei^ 
fineedMi fiirom secnlar enttogl^n^eibts and o^hei? 
things. AU iiueh^gioryingls V£iin^ * But can ttitk 
writer be serious in saying toKth^rtr,' *^Oentleri^i 



y<9H bodst of tbe enjoyment of freedom) from= the 
leaAraiBts, jBotanglements^ ^ and burdens, whieb 
(Bhrifit has not imposed^ and which man otfght 
AOt:.to impose; will you > show your- love of 
Hbertyv And the higfh-tnindedness which the air 
6f freedom generates, by consenting^ to become 
botftid I 'You abhor to link religion with secu- 
lar liiterests;'' evince the sincerity of your 
abhorrence, by becoming part and parcel of a 
secular system: You admit no forms of human ^ 
device in your religion ; show your spirituality 
and regard ^for the authority of God, by sab- 
mifing to the authority of man." This is the 
me^mqg of the ..proposition when reduced. to 
p)ajn language ;« and this renunci0tion .of chria'^ 
^}Afljip,erf'y., ,^nA, .submission .tp restraint, ai^ 
p^ppose(i ^tp, bp. ri^uired for ,the em^^fm ftf 
tJbte; ^x^rldy ^n^,to be the likely :m^n$ uof}(pi)Qn 
miotukgiJiiynm^S^iSfii to the .rank olttariyirdom} 
$D)4 coA¥9rted>j«lQ fiom^S;^ (incense! inostiac^ 
ceptable to God. Dissenters^ tl haye no dcmbtj 
s^liever be .|r,^y;tp lay .their j9r^#if^aj^#)0|i the 
^tfiffiof charity,,, They havedoi?|^jsopf||»a^. iJPi^t 
itj is..,^ mucb; tQiTeq^iJ'e thaw, to.tey tbw 
giri^iples, aodi nothing less . than .a^ sacrifieeiof 
pip^ciple i% .r^.quire4.. by. the ,abojv^ demands 
l-hiSj,would not; be .a sacrifice;, acceptable apil 
well-pleasing to God. . 
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);B«Mt:what ai»?the: grounds' on which this d^ 
mand is made on the various partidsr'l^hiMk 
QOfltpose the ohristian world?-'- H^ the auihor 
ihofm that there is < such a colifeion altiofi^ 
thevi: in ithdr attempts at propagating^ the' gd^ 
pt»|, that they are thwarting and minhig'^oi^ 
aa^th^r 1 Have they forgotten tbeir oo'miAoA 
work^ 4nd began to fight with eacli other at 
bomeiior to contend with one aiother, instead' tf 
the common enemy; abroad ? Is tbeir time speilt 
in trying which shall supplant the other in public 
estimatioti, or secure the glory of conquests 
that do not belong to them ? No such thing. 
The author seems to admit that there is a large 
portion of good feeling and cordiality existing 
among the several battalions of the one army of 
Christ. It is so, I believe, in fact; there 
is no jealousy, clashing, or counter- working, 
it is acknowledged that the conduct of chns« 
tians at home, is strikingly illustrative of this 
substantial, union. We have got the spirit and 
the principle of union, but we want the livei^', 
the uniform of one party It is not enough te 
swear allegiance to the cross, and to manA ek 
one man under its banner; all- this^ will atitA 
little. Unless we adopt the facings, and adttrA 
ooreelveS'With the epaulets of a bum^ leadei!^. 



To beipuccessfuU.w^imiiftt submit ta. a n^w^ct 
if^ U^iformilty. . ^ •. < ; » m -■ 

A more satisfactory iUustration c^ tte actual 
iMUty: which exists among the Misdio^naries 
abroad) could not be furnished^ than what is 
contained in the following paragraph; I b^ 
lieve the author to be perfectly jiist in his sap* 
position ; but then what bebomes of his argii- 
m^pt? If such a degree of union already 
e^Lists, why not tot well alone ? 

" I think I could engage to bring home froxp 
India, or from Africa, a bundle of sermons, and 
expositions, and private conversations, taken ver* 
baitim from our Missionaries of various denoniina- 
tlons ; and after expunging, perhaps, heVe and there 
a phrase, offer the collection to the christian Worldi 
and challenge the several sects to claim their' own 
out of the mass. Mistakes much more itaoproWble 
have -often beeii^ fallen into' than that, fbr exaiiiple, 
of > the CongregiiiionaKst, who, in looking over' suc^ 
a parcel, should lay cl^im' to the disr(^ourses of the 
jChnreh Missionttry; while- a Chtirdhmah, perhaps, 
would: diallenge the sermow of a Didsemter; the 
;Wepl?yaii. those of the Baptist ; and: possibly the 
Bapl^s^ Height lay. his band on the instructions of a 
teacher who n^iokles rather, than. dip! Thus it 
wquld appear thattjbe very. ppinipnA.whiGh, at vast 



eoBt» 'ftiid BJLittvA&iT^mj to the great dLifse',' HVe hA\h 
shipped ofi^ t6 China, or the Pacific, ^v^- bo nhsub- 
staoibiiJ or evshefoentv that we ciatinot-recognbe them 
vb«av«gaiD Inronght hackito nt.i; Rsr whaivalftabb 
ccKnideratiop; is it then* ihattwe^iw^idiridiogour 
effq^tf till th^y ))^poiii^fi^blo>ai]4:ine£Sc.k^tj 'j^qr 
wiH^a^ew.i^ .putting p^nteinpjt upop CjirisUamty in 
the sj^t: of the prpfane af; borne,, and of bjMi(rj>finii 
abroad ? Fpi;,^\Ybat ^re, v^^Cj^tre^^hing pur differencea 
from one side of the globe to the otber ? ,^ For.wh^ 
are we putting in peril the conversion of the world at 
tl^s auspicious moment, when Heaven has loudly 
called lis . to the work 1 We are submitting to all 
tbis damage, and incurring all ^his hazard, and putting 
all tbis dishonour upon the gospiel for the perpe- 
tuation of o|>inipns whic]^ in fact^ we find it bard 
to preserve from eyappri^tipn ere. they have crosse4 
tbeiini?!" Pp. 60, 61. 

.; ■ .■•:■ ■-,:.- . • ■■• . 

On the latter part of this passftge, I beg to 
re|nin.4 the author, that be. bas i^ptsbp^n that 
QUr effoi:t$i are either feeble or iaeffiqieat ; . that 
w;i^^re(.p^tjl^g.,^ntQmpt on chriistianity either 
^t ks^vofd or .^bi^d ; that w.e ase stretching our 
diffi^reiiM9 isu^oaa tbe flobe, or periUng the 
qon?er9ioii.o£;ihe world. lAA thi» isrthe pbaa-^ 
torn io£; his own imagination^ coigured up io 
fVi^hten:wonien> and children. ' 
" Tbe bathos' proposed a- scheifne: of r^co^n- 
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cMiation to the various parties which are at pre- 
sent engaged in the work of evangelizing the 
heathen. Moravians, Methodists^ • Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, are severally addressed, 
entreated to renounce their respective costume, 
and to assume the coinmon garb of episcopacy. 
He finds it vefy difficult to manage our Baptist 
brethren. The rough garment of John the 
dipper is not to be smoothed down : he tries 
hard, is sometimes gentle, and sometimes severe ; 
but he cannot manage his bristly coat; he is 
obliged f o let him go on in his own way, with the 
following apology for bis untoward and resolute 
adherence to his schismatic course. 

'* But if this course cannot— must not be pursued, 
then the alternative which lies before our Baptist 
brethren is precisely that which common sense, not 
to say christian humility, prescribes. — Let them be 
content to set before their converts the simple fact, 
in some such manner as this — * There has long been 

* carried on a dispute among sihcel*e christizths rela- 
' tive both to the mode of administering the ordi- 
' nance of b^^tism, and to the proper subject of the 

* rite. We account for the existence of this straiige 
'and unha{^y misunderstanding, not by granting 

* that any impenetrable obscurity rests upon the 

* terms in which the Lord has made known his will 

* in tl^ese particulars ; but by supposing that a 
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superttitioiis departure from the apostolic practice 
took place in a very early age, and gained universal 
credit, and has possessed itself so firmly of the 
nttods of the generality of christians, that they 
are unable to free themselves from the illusion, or 

.to perceive the force of the contrary evidence, 
which, to tu appears in a light perfectly convincing. 
We look forwards to the time when this error shall 
be dissipated, and when the christian law of Bap- 
tism shall be understood by our brethren, as it is 
by us* Meanwhile, as you see, we are far from 
imputing to those who differ from us, any contu- 
macious obstinacy, or guilty persistence in error, 
or indeed any motive inconsistent with the genuine- 
ness of the christian character. We deplore the 
mistake which, as we thinks they have fallen into ; 
but we do not love them the less on account of it : 
on the contrary, we respect their virtues, not less 
than as if they thought with us: we cultivate 
personal friendship with them ; we hold with them 
undiiturbed Church communion ; we join hands with 
ihem heartily in every effort to do good ; and evai 
more than this ; — in order that we may put no 
hinderance in the way of the measures used for the 
spread of the gospel, we consent to do and to say 
rather less and rather more, than we should, if act- 
ing simply on our own convictions, without regard 
to the opinion of others/ 
** If once this tone of reasonable moderation and of 

christian simplicity were taken ; — and I am reluctant 
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tb believe that any other would be assumed ; then, 
•a diversity of opinion and practice would cease to be 
a great evil ; and means of accommodation might 
readily be devised. Baptist teachers, wherever 4hey 
Knight be called to labour, would enjoy the liberty 
which belongs to every christian, to set fortli, in cha- 
ritable terms, and on proper occasions, the ^grounds 
<of their peculiar opinions ; and they, and those con- 
verts who might be convinced hy their arguments, 
mould be free, individually, to abstain from any 
practice which they think unwarranted by Scripture, 
and to observe any ceremonial which they think of 
divine authority. This extent of liberty could gene- 
rate no mischief within a Church where ^boinmon 
setose and christian charity preside." Pp. 1^4 <— 14)6. 

Here I faambly submit that the author has 
given up his cause. If the apology now pre- 
sented would avail for a Baptist, why not for a 
Moravian, a Presbyterian, an Independent, or 
a Methodist? On what grounds of christian 
justice or forbearance is a Baptist to be entitled 
to a plea which shall be valid in his case, but 
irrelevant in every oth6r? Why this vast 
charity and gentleness in reference to one 
party, and the language of severity to others? 
If in reference to them it is admitted, that were 
such a tone of moderation and simplicity 
adopted, ''^diversity of qpinion and practice 



would ceqae to he a great evil,'* then I con- 
teod it must be oo less applicable to others. I 
will go farthei;-^the ''moderation and sim- 
plicity" exist — they are the spirit and prin- 
ciple, so^far OR I can jud^e, of all the existing 
societies for the propagation of the gospel, 
with the exception of certain institutions, which, 
though it may be offensive to the author of the 
'* New Model," he mast be told, belong, ex- 
clusively, to the order under which he would 
wish U9 all henceforth to rank. (I shall not 
be supposed to refer to the Church Missionary 
Society.) I believe the moderation and sim- 
plicity referred to, belong to the workmen 
abroad as well as to the workmen at home. 
For what then is the author contending? — 
The veriest shadow of a shade. 

On one point more I must remark — the 
representation of the fundamental principle of 
the liondoq Missionary Society. After stating 
that principle correctly, and referring to the 
practice of the society, which he supposes 
sends out only Independents, which is not 
altogether the case ; and even in the extent to 
which it does, it acts from necessity, not from 
choice; he says, — 

" It iSi not then true, either that the London 
MiisjottaigfjJSAeieiy sends abnoid §u>i form of divis-* 
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tianity, or that it sendi indiscriminately and at 
random, this form and that. Tbe^ practice of the 
society must be deemed the best interpreter of its 
professed principle; and this principle we are 
compelled to understand as meaning simply — that 
forms and modes are, in the esteem of the society, 
things of very inferior importance ; and that if it 
can but diffuse the blessings of the gospel, it cares 
not at all, or cares little, whether the Christianity 
it propagates assume the garb of Presbyterianism, 
of Independency, or of Episcopacy." pp. 96, 97. 

The fundamental principle of the society is 
not intended to convey any such idea of the 
regardlessness of the parties composing it of 
forms ^nd modes. It is intended to secure 
and guarantee the right of private judgment 
to all who belong to it, both at home and 
ahroad. Its object is to secure co-operation, 
without compromise ;— the most enlarged and 
united liberality, without sacrifice of principle. 
It has gained its object; and its principle is 
as inviolate at this moment as it was at the 
beginning. The author asks, — 

" Has not the society always invited favour and 
aid from serious persons of all denominations, on 
the broad and no doubt sincere profession, that its 
object 'is miMlr larger than sectarianisnor of any 
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sort? Ha« it not, in order to win universal oon« 
currence^ formally and solemnly renounced the 
exclusive and sinister designs of ptrty? Has i^ 
not virtually given to the world a pledge that 
nothing sliould be done under its auspices which 
might fairly shock the peculiar opinions of any 
who profess the same great doctrine of aalva^ 
tion?*' p. 97. 

I answer, Yes, it has done all this, truly and 
sioeerely; and I trust the day is far distant 
whea it shall cease to act in this manner, and 
to place before the world its noble and catholic 
principle. The author goes on — 

" The )!iOndon Missionary Society has always, 
and with marked respect, and even solicitude, 
invi^d aid from the clergy and lay members of 
the Established Church ; and in so doing has tacitly 
acknowledged that there exists no such difference 
of opinioii or practice between itself and them, as 
must imply a forfeiture of consistency on their 
part in bestowing upon it their good wishes, their 
prayers, their eloquence, and their money. In 
other words, the London Missionary Society, as a 
body, seeks and desires to accomplish nothing 
among the heathen which a consistent churchnitiii' 
mliy qot approve of anfd promote. 

"This is assuredly a truly .catkolie profetsiony 



and it were extremely uncandid to insinuate tliat 
there lurks under it any sinister purpose of secta- 
rianism ; or that it is not founded upon a per/eci 
mutuality of feeling ; or that there exists any 
reluctance to follow the " Fundamental Principle" 
iftrherever it may lead. We are/ I say, forbidden 
td suppose that the society would, for a moment, 
hesitate to throw the whole amount of its means 
into the chest of the Church of England — if once 
convinced that, in so doing, it would more effec- 
tually than in any other mode, promote the one 
and only object it has in view — the s'pread of the 
goipel abroad." pp. 97, 98. 

The society does not, nor ever has done 
any thing in its corporate capacity which any 
christian may not approve and promote. No 
sinister purpose of sectarianism lurks under 
its catholic profession ; nor is there any reluc- 
tance to follow the fundamental principle, 
wherever.it may lead. !^or that very reason, 
the society never can throw its means into the 
chest of the r Church, of England. It would 
then ce^e to be a catholic, and become a 
sectarian society; its fundamental principle 
Wjing. violated, the society would be dissolved ; 
faith would be broken with its Missionaries, 
and with all who have entrusted their property 
to its uanagement. •. 
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We live iir aft agd of ienterprise and did-^ 
covety ; schemes and projects of all softs ar6 
(^ntinaallj erbtradin^ themselves on public at- 
tentioD, and are advocated with various' ability 
and zeal.' "The March of Intellect" we 
caiknbt expect should confine its movements 
to the arts and sciences; we may expect to 
find it in religion, and in religious projects 
also. It is impossible to hear daily of steam- 
ships for traversing the seas, of steam-car- 
riages for wheeling along the roads, with a 
velocity wtiich is to leave the wind behind; of 
power-looms by which a few manafactories may 
supply the world with cloth; and of gas-works 
which furnish, by distillation, a metropolis 
with ten thousand lights, without congratulating 
ourselves that we live in such an age. The 
influence of such circumstances on our religious 
opinions and reasonings, is likely to be con- 
sideiiible. It sets ingenuity and' imagination 
to work. We become tired of what is old ; — 
it is heavy, lumbering, unsatisfactory ; thing^ 
must be done on new principles and on a dif- 
ferent scale. Hence new systems of doctrine 
— new speculations in prophecy — new schemes 
of government, ^ivil dnd ecclesiastical. Hence, 
among other things, MiiSSlONARr Reform. 
By'^11 meaflis let us reform; but let it be on 
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scripttind prineiples, and well ascertained ex- 
perimeDto. 

It is not long since Mr. Irving proposed that 
evety i^iUEi shotild be bis own society, and 
bis own nfissioneiry. He has only to take up 
bb scrip and his ijtaff> arid proceed, and the 
work of missionary societies is done. A little 
while ago a work from the Serampore press, 
(by Dr. Marshman, I believe,) recommends 
that every church, or even smaller associatiba 
shodld send out ks owb missionary; and tbta 
is pressed by a variety of plausible eensidera- 
tton^, enforced by the character and experience 
of the author. Either of these schemes would 
reduce all our societies at once to broken, 
unconnected, and inefficient fragments. Yet 
each IS supposed to be the only effectual 
method of propagating the gospel all over 
the worid. By the author of the *' New Mo-^ 
del," we are assured that units are. nothing, 
that QneOttBected societies, however powerful, 
labour under fundamental errors, and that anr 
less we dissolve, and reunite in a grand epis^ 
copal confederacy, our efforts will be vain and 
fruitless. 

There is a portion of truth mixed i»p with » 
considerable 'quantity of error in all these sper 
culaXionfi. 4Q4ividu#ls ought tol d^. fli<ire than 
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is general]^ done to propagate their own prin- 
ciples, independeDtly of the aids and coDnexions 
of assoriated' bodies; — churches ought to take 
a deeper interest in the work which they leave 
too exclusively to general societies. Every 
Missionary goes out from some church* and is 
more or less connected with a particular class, 
of christians in some town or district. Why 
do not those from whom he goes forth, spiri- 
tually and ecclesiastically, regularly correspond 
with him, encourage him, assist him, help to 
provide for his children while he lives/ or for 
his widow and fatherless children, when he 
is t^moVed. These are duties which they ought 
not to leave ofn any society, however extensive 
aofd respectable^ All this they might and 
oiq^t to do without diminishing their oontri- 
botions to the general cause; and assuredly 
they would find their own reward in so doing. 

-Union of hedrt, unity of plan, and harmony 
of design, ought to be studied and cultivated 
by every sbbiety. Each should study the field 
which' it appears most competent to occupy to 
advantage. The region, or district which is 
taken possession of by one body, ought not to 
be invaded by another, till there is not room 
elsewhere to labour. The occupation of *' an- 
otiie^ii^ lin6 of things made ready to' our hands? 
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omght to he most cautiously avoided. To do 
the work well, rather than soon, should be the 
chief concern; and to be approved of Grod, 
rather than applauded by inen, the great object 
of ambition. In varions views of Dr. Marsh- 
man, particularly the point to which I ha^ 
adverted, I do not accord: But there are in 
his little work, sentiments of deep and vital 
importance to the success of missionary en- 
gagements. I refer here to the importance 
which he attaches to the connexion between 
the piety of the churcb at home, and of tlie 
agents abroad, and the blessing of God upoii 
their labours. I greaUy fear iim su\i^i i^ not 
yet suffieieatly understood. We think, peir- 
haps, we have done a great deal when we havf 
educated and sent forth missionaries, and wh^i^ 
we have met in public to pray for tkem<; aU 
this^ is well ; but it may all take place, and w^ 
thing be effected. It. is not enough that the 
clouds above are charged with that electric 
fluid which is sufficient to shatter every temple; 
of idolatry to atoms. There must be fit con- 
ductors for its conveyance, or it will not 
explode. There must be men who connect 
heaven and earth together by their principles 
and affinities. The church must be a more 
spiritual community, and missionaries, mus^t be. 



more spiritual men, before the divine influence 
shall " drop as the rain, and distil as the dew ; * 
as soiatl rain upon the tender herb, and as 
showers upon the grass." The blessing must 
rest upon ourselves more extensively, before it 
rest upon the heathen, and the "fulness of the 
Gren tiles come in.'* In the justice and import- 
ance of the following extract, I most cordially 
concur, and I earnestly hope that the solemn 
view which it presents of what. now is, and of 
what must be, before God can greatly bless our 
efforts, may be deeply impressed both on mis- 
sionaries^ and on those who send them. 

*' It is evident, that without that holy and Christ- 
like spirit so conspicuous in the apostles, mis- 
sionaries would be incapable of training up in a 
due manner^ were they given, that abundant increase 
of heathen converts for which prayer is so often 
made. What could men under the influence of 
selfishness and carnality do with such a multitude of 
converts, who had the very image of Christ im- 
pressed upon their souls? Would not this glorious 
image, instead of being preserved in all its beauty 
and proportion until they reached the " stature of 
a perfect man in Christ Jesus," be possibly disliked 
as far too precise ? In the present low standard of 
holiness which almost universally exists, would it 
not in such converts be quickly injured by the 



carnality, party-spirit, self-love, vain-glory, and pot^ 
' sibly unrighteous dealing, they beheld around them ? 
What mission is prepared to receive a multitude of 
converts created anew by the Spirit of Gfod io 
righteousness and true holiness, so as duly to nourish 
them up in faith and holiness ? Is it then any won- 
der that God should refuse, earnestly as it may be 
desired in our prayers, to convert thousands in a 
day, when he knows how soon his holy linage in 
their hearts would be defaced by the wretched, 
selfish system which now passes for true holiness 
among so many ? How is it that we so easily discern 
what the Scriptures say respecting doctrines or 
modes of worship, and remain so blind to those 
plain truths, those important deductions respecting 
righteousness, true holiness, and the mind of Christ* 
which involve our highest personal happiness on 
earth, and which alone can lead to the accomplish- 
ment of our highest desires respecting the salvation 
of the heathen ? 

'* We may indeed further ask, what missionary 
body is prepared to receive with proper feelings the 
blessings of a Pentecost, for which prayer is so often 
made ? Were three thousand Hindoos converted on 
one occasion, and five thousand on another, what 
denomination or public body would not find this an 
occasion of sin, either by its causing them to con- 
gratulate themselves on their own liberality and wise 
conduct, were the blessings given to them, or by its 
exciting envy toward those to whom it was given, 
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were it given to others ? We learn from the apostle 
James that we may not merely fail to receive because ' 
we ask not ; we may ask and receive not, because 
we ask amiss, that we may consume it on our evil 
desires. And such are vain^glory, self-complacency, 
and party-rivalry. If then this be the case, is it 
any wonder that he who refused to deliver Israel by 
the hand of Gideon's thirty-two thousand men, lest 
Israel should vaunt themselves against him by say- 
ing, " Mine own hand hath saved me," should refuse 
to grant a Pentecost to our most earnest supplica- 
tions, until it will tend to promote in us humility, 
and love, and true holiness, instead of adding fuel 
to our carnality, pride, and self-complacency ? Surely 
it is time that we all regarded the apostle's exhorta- 
tion, " Brethren, be not children in understanding ; 
howbeit in malice (or evil-feeling) be ye children ; 
but in understanding be men." And if our under- 
Standings be duly exercised, we shall soon be con- 
vinced, that were the God of holiness to cr^^wn with 
his presence and blessing in the abundant conversion 
of the heathen, a selfish, unholy, or carnal spirit, in 
those connected with missionary efforts, he must 
frustrate the very design of Christ's death, that of 
saving us from our sins, and purifying unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works. May 
we all be deeply impressed with what the Scriptures 
declare on this important subject, and may the Lord 
give us understanding in all things."* 

* Thoughts on Propagating Christianity among the Heathen, 
pp. 14—16. 
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Before concludiDg this Introduction, which, 
unintentionally, has been too much extended* 
I must entreat the attention of one claiss of 
readers in particular to the following Letters : 
I refer to those who are educating for the 
work of the ministry. To excite, direct, and 
instruct this important class of the religious 
community, so as to call forth their zeal for 
the conversion of the heathen, may be re- 
garded as the chief design of the volume. In 
all that is said on the topics which bear on this 
point, by my respected friend, I most entirely 
concur. 

It is melancholy to find, that while we are 
overstocked with labourers for the home ser- 
vice, there is still a great lack of competent 
persons for the foreign ; that the spirit of our 
Academies seems to be bounded by the seas 
which surround our island ; that many are 
content to be cooped up in the narrow enclo- 
sures of our villages and hamlets, instead of 
desiring to expatiate over the regions that are 
beyond us, crowded with a sinful and immortal 
population ; that there are often competition 
and rivalship about a very ordinary congrega- 
tion, but no striving for the furtherance of the 
gospel in the lands of the shadow of death. 
Where all is quietness and assurance and 
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comfort, there is great professed zeal for the 
spiritual interests of men; but at the posts 
of danger, — the enterprise of self-denial and 
hazard, — the ranks of the really militant army 
of Christ remain unoccupied. 

This state of things obviously implies a low 
degree of principle even among the ministers 
of Christ. I do not prefer the charge of 
insincerity or hypocrisy ; but surely there is 
reason to doubt the strength and ardour of zeal 
when it is so generally confined to spheres 
of exertion which call for little sacrifice, and 
expose to no danger. Let me entreat my 
younger brethren to reflect on this, and to' 
ponder the reasonings of the following Letters. 
Give the subject your serious consideration ; 
let it be matter of solemn prayer and self- 
examination. Do not take it for granted you 
have no interest in it, — that your call is at 
home, — that you have not talents or courage 
for the work. Contemplate the duty of de- 
voting yourselves to Christ in whatever field or 
region he may be pleased by his providence 
to mark out for you. Contemplate the wants 
and woes of the world, which is all before you ; 
presenting an unlimited field of labour, and the 
fullest excitement and occupation for your . 
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loftiest ambition. To you it may be given to 
plant the standard of the cross where it has 
not before been reared ; — to assail and to carry 
fortresses still in the hands of the enemy, and 
long deemed impregnable ; — to achieve the 
conquest, not of a few individuals, but of a 
country; — to break down the barriers of a 
nation's idolatry, and win its universal homage 
to Christ, and its eternal gratitude to your- 
selves as his instruments. In the whole 

COMPASS OF HUMAN BENEVOLENCE, THERE 
IS NOTHING SO GRAND, SO NOBLE, SO 
CHRISTIAN, SO TRULY GODLIKE — AS THE 
WORK OF EVANGELIZING THE HEATHEN. 



LETTER I. 



ON THE CHOICE OF A MISSIONARY LIFE. 



My dear Friend, 
During the years I have been a missionary, 
various thoughts have occurred to me touching the 
character, qualifications, motives, duties, trials, &c. 
of missionaries. I have long intended to offer you 
the result of my reflections on such points, but I 
need not say what has hitherto prevented the exe- 
cution of my purpose. I might still defer it if I 
waited for a season of uninterrupted leisure ; but, 
availing myself of such " remnants of time," as I 
can seize in the course of a life of labour, I com- 
mence my observations. I shall only premise that 
you must be indulgent to marks of haste which you 
will doubtless discover in my composition ; but al- 
though hastily put together, the thoughts themselves 
have been maturely considered, and I anticipate 
that in most things you will agree with me. I 
pretend not to any new or original views, but 
actual engagement in missionary service has given 
me a deep^ed impression of some truths generally 
^ B 



admitted, yet not sufficiently weighed, and for thai 
reason, often practically disregarded. 

I shall begin with some remarks on the choice 
of a missionary life. 

The ordinary pursuits of mankind present a defi- 
nite object before the eye. The artisan, the mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the physician, the minister of 
religion tread a beaten path. A young man when 
he fixes upon any of these professions may form a 
pretty correct estimate of the duties connected 
with his choice ; and, generally speaking, his pros- 
pects of "Emolument, respectability and comfort, 
are not diffi6ult to be ascertained. There is little 
4'oom for the indulgence of romantic speculation, 
because the matter is capable of being brought to 
the test of sober calculation. Every town or dis- 
trict may furnish him with examples of persons in 
the same walk of life he may have chosen, and thus 
he is put in possession of data for calculating what 
he himself will have to be and to do in becoming 
one of their number. But it is not so with the 
young man whose mind inclines to the work of a 
missionary* In speculating upon this subject he 
finds himself at once beyond the common means 
of judging of the duties, trials, advantages and 
disadvantages of the station to which he aspires. 
The minbtry at home bears but a very imperfect 
analogy to the undertaking he contemplates ; and 
there are no missionaries, and no missionary ground 
within the range of his observation. The accounts 



transmitted from foreign countries where missions 
haye been established, however useful and import- 
ant in other respects, fall far short of the minute- 
ness and distinctness of information which he finds 
necessary to enable him to realize the idea of 
being there and surrounded by a foreign scenery 
and population. But without such vivid pictures 
of the localities of the missionary settlement, he can- 
not even conceive what must be the indescribable 
impression of being actually removed from all the 
places and persons hitherto familiar to him. Hence 
there is much room for the indulgence of imagi- 
nation, and if the mind is strongly biased in favour 
of the enterprize, which we may suppose, under 
the influence of the best motives, there will be a 
corresponding tendency to view every thing favour- 
able to the undertaking with a partial eye ; and 
on the other hand a disposition to overlook every 
discouraging circumstance. 

For example, the pain of being removed from 
beloved friends and associates will be thought easily 
bearable ; while the hope of living in their more 
endeared remembrance, the anticipated pleasure 
of frequently receiving their friendly letters, and 
the means which may be enjoyed of gratifying 
them in return by interesting communications, will 
dwell upon the fancy and make a separation 
from friends, in such circumstances, appear al- 
most desirable. The biased mind will in like man- 
ner take an encouraging, I may say a flattering 
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view of the exchange of civilized for savage 
society ; a population of professing christians 
for a race of idolaters. I do not here speak of 
considerations of a higher nature, whose influ- 
ence on the mind of a truly devoted man will bear 
him up in his determinations to pursue an ascer- 
tained path of duty ; but I wish to point out how 
the mind is subject to certain influences, often un- 
observed and unacknowledged, which, however » 
may go far in bringing the individual to a state of 
decided resolution to embark in the cause. A san- 
guine mind very easily disposes of the difficulties of 
a favourite project, and in imagination annihilates 
them, but it cannot annihilate them in reality ; and 
unless thexB be other more solid and more effective 
qualities of mind, the actual encounter with these 
difficulties may produce effects, little suspected, be- 
fore the trial comes to be made. 

It may be said that, admitting the share which a 
lively fancy, expatiating upon the unknown scenes 
of his future destination, may have in determining 
the mind of one who contemplates the missionary 
work, there is at least equal reason to suppose that 
his mind may be as much discouraged by the pros- 
pect of future evils, as wrought upon by the hope 
of redeeming advantages connected with the ardu- 
ous calling. But I think there is reason to form a 
different conclusion with regard to most of those 
who actually become missionaries, and that not 
merely upon a speculative view of the subject as 



a question in the philosophy of the mind, but arguing 
from the real experience of individuals who have 
entered upon missionary service. 

Be it observed, however, that I limit the appli- 
cation of the remark now made to those who have 
actually become missionaries; because I believe 
that many whose minds have been agitated by the 
question, whether they ought personally to embark 
in the missionary cause, and have ultimately relin- 
quished the idea, have been in a great measure 
swayed in their resolution to stay at home, by hav- 
ing their minds filled with a gloomy and magni- 
fied view of the privations, &c. of a missionary 
life. But I conceive that in such cases there was 
not the strong predilection for that department of 
service in the cause of Christ, which ever accom- 
panies the true missionary spirit, but a cold and 
suspicious apprehension that it might be matter of 
duty. In discussing this question, therefore, the 
subject, possessed of few attractions in itself to 
such a mind, is viewed in the most unfavourable 
light; and the suggestions of ** flesh and blood'' in 
fisivour of the ease and security and sobriety of a 
life at home, are listened to with approbation, and 
carry the point over the doubtful plea of duty. 

It appears to me, therefore, that, generally speak- 
ing, they who most conscientiously endeavour to count 
the cost before leaving their father's kindred and 
their house, do not reckon the cost so great as it ac. 
tually turns out to be. They put an undue value upon 
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certain items of gain, and omit or nnderrale eer-^ 
tain items of loss. But their after experience dis- 
covers to them their error. I would by no meaii» 
insinuate that this discovery must necessarily make 
them repent of the step they have taken , or that 
they do not find, in the fulfilment of the Saviour's 
promise (Mark x. 30.), spiritually considered, an 
ample compensation for all that they have left and 
all they forego ; but that, had they known all cir- 
cumstances before, as experience has since shewn 
them, they would have been more sober in their es- 
timate of the satisfaction or reward in the present 
world. And if they had not had faith to wait, in 
the want of present recompense, for the recompense 
of reward at the resurrection of the just, they 
would have declined the work. Or, if they did go 
forward to it, they would have done so with a more 
simple and sublime faith^ a higher elevation of aim 
and desire, a spirit of more entire consecration to 
the work, '* not counting their lives dear unta 
them." This I take to be the precise effect which 
the discovery of the real nature of his under- 
taking, at whatever stage of it this discovery is 
made, produces on the heart of the true missionary ; 
and that thus his motives and aims are acquiring a 
superior purity and heavenliness as he advances in 
his career of labour and tribulation. 

I have supposed that a young man may picture 
to himself such a scene of missionary labour and 
success^ that he will be ready to quit every thing 



ilear to him in the world to realize it. This may 
l>e in connexion with the purest motives. The 
work he chooses is most honourable and praise- 
worthy. The enjoyments he anticipates are holy 
and exalted. He reckons upon finding them in 
tite faithful discharge of his duties as a servant of 
Christ. He will take delight in devising methods 
to rouse the attention and gain the affection of the 
natives. He will cheerfully adopt their manners 
und customs, so far as he innocently may, and sq^ 
far as may conduce to their favourable opinion of 
him, or appear likely to promote the success of his 
work among them. He will anticipate with rap-^ 
ture their becoming interested in the message of 
mercy, " the glad tidings of great joy " he pub* 
lishes among them ; he will teach them to read in 
their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 
He will train them up for heaven, and walk before 
iJiem in the way to it. Temporal good things, 
sensual and even intellectual enjoyments, hold a 
very inferior place in his regard, while he bars his 
mind agaiiist the very thought of seeking pleasure 
in the ways of sin. In a word, he promises himself 
much personal enjoyment in his work, and a rich 
reward in the success of it. 

But it is obvious, that if a man contemplates the 
subject in this light, he is making self gratification 
the hinge on which the whole scheme turns. Not 
that the idea of personal enjoyment is to be utterly 
excluded^ but it must not be made the sumying 
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consideration. If nobler views, and more dis- 
interested motives, have not brought the mind 
to the state of being made up upon the subject, 
and determined it in favour of the missionary work 
happen what may, there is reason to fear that, 
when the scheme of self-gratification turns out Ho 
be a life of self-denial — of many temptations from 
without and from within — a life of many hin- 
drances and few aids to self^-improvement, and 
withal, not rewarded with the anticipated success 
in the work, while year after year rolls away; 
the disappointment may, if the grace of God pre- 
vent not, turn the work entered upon with glowing 
zeal and raised expectation, into an intolerable 
burden, and leave the unhappy labourer to drag 
it on with weariness, if he does not altogether 
relinquish it in disgust. 

In the case now supposed, there may have been 
a degree of sincerity of heart, and purity of mo- 
tive, along with the' admixture of selfish views; 
but it is not difficult to conceive, that the situation 
of a missionary in a foreign country, may appear a 
desirable thing to persons who possess neither the 
spirit nor qualifications of a true missionary. It 
may appear so to men dissatisfied with their situ- 
ations and prospects at home, or actuated by 
the love of novelty, or possessed of a desire to see 
and know the world, or carried away by a vain 
ambition of distinction, and getting a name. Such 
men may find in the project of becoming mission- 
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arieSy something highly calculated to please the 
imagination. And it must he allowed, that persons 
who emhark in the holy cause of missions, in such 
•a spirit, may have their reward — the reward they 
seek — hut the reward of the ** good and faithful 
servant,'' as they neither seek nor earn, they shall 
not obtain. Let us endeavour to trace the pro- 
gress of an individual, actuated by any of the 
base principles now mentioned — destitute of the 
spirit of the office to which he aspires. In the 
first instance, he overcomes obstacles and diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of th6 accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. His resolution and apparent 
devotedncss may gain him the favourable opinion 
of christian friends. The very circumstance of 
his professed desire to engage in the service of 
God among the heathen, an undertaking so ar- 
duous, that many truly devoted men have shrunk 
back from its difficulties and dangers — produces 
an impression in his favour among religious people 
—their charity teaches them in this case to hope 
all things. A good report of him is carried to the 
directors of a missionary society, along with the 
offer of his services. He is accepted as a can- 
didate, passes the time of preparatory study, and 
finally is sent abroad. 

The degree of respect and affection which fall 
to the share of a minister at home, will just be in 
proportion to^the zeal, and fidelity, and ability 
wMi which he performs the high duties of his 

B 3 
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station. An inconsistent, idle, unqualified miniS'' 
ter, cannot hide his true character, and he will 
not long stand higher in the public estimation 
than he ought. It is in the power of adventitious 
circumstances to give a momentary distinction, 
but not to confer a lasting fame; and for thia 
plain reason, that the man acts his part in the 
midst of a people qualified to distinguish things 
that differ, for the Bible has taught them what 
a christian and a christian minister ought to be^ 
Besides, his character is brought into immediate 
comparison with his brethren in the ministry, and 
his proper place is assigned him accordingly. But 
the case is very different, it may be, with our 
missionary. His residence may be in a country 
where he is not exposed to the view of a christian 
community. He is therefore left without the en- 
couragement to zeal and diligence in his appro- 
priate work, which the stimulating presence of 
brethren might afford; and at the same time, 
beyond the salutary restraint of being under the 
eye of them who would watch over him with 
jealous care, lest he should be drawn aside, either 
in spirit or conduct, from the good ways of the 
Lord ; lest he should grow slack in the service to 
which he has vowed the consecration of his time, 
and talents, and heart, and all; lest he should 
learn the ways of the heathen, and bring reproach 
on the. name of Christ. In such a situation, a 
truly devoted servant of God will walk with **fear 
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Hnd trembling." Knowing his own weaknes^^ 
iaxkd not ignorant of the deceitfulness of his own 
hearty and the devices of Satan , there will seem a 
double urgency in the call to him to ^' watch and 
t>ray, lest he enter into temptation." But if we 
follow an individual of an improper character, 
such as we are here supposing, into a distant scene 
^ of labour, remote from the view of all whose 
presence might be a spur to good, and a check to 
^vily it is easy to conceive the almost certain cout 
sequence ; at liberty to think his own thoughts, 
and speak his own words, and do his own deeds^ 
and that for a long season ; while there are no 
means of his friends or constituents ascertaining 
the true state of matters, his real character may 
remain long undiscovered and unsuspected. His 
unconscientious waste of time — his engagement 
in pursuits foreign to his proper work — his devi- 
ations from sobriety, and dignity, and consistency 
of conduct — his dereliction of principle, and utter 
breach of his most solemn engagements, are never 
known and never heard of, because he will not 
criminate himself, and he is at a safe distance from 
the observation of his brethren. With all this, 
there may be such a measure of attention paid to 
the language of the country, and to the duty of 
holding occasional intercourse with the natives, 
as will furnish matter for an occasional letter, for 
the satisfaction of those at home, whom it may 
be his interest to please. He may find it no* 
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difficult matter to keep on good terms with his con^ 
stituents, and delude them with the vain idea that 
he is labouring faithfully and successfully to dis- 
seminate the gospel among his heathen charge, 
while he is leaving them without the smallest 
concern, and, as yet, without remorse, to their 
wicked delusions. 

The case is in some respects, but not essentially, 
altered, where there are several labourers toge- 
ther, and one such character among them. There 
must here be more circumspection, more care to 
preserve appearances. But as it is generally 
found conducive to the furtherance of the work, 
and most suited to the variety of taste and qua- 
lification in a body of missionaries to make a 
division of labour, each in his own department 
is thus rendered more independent, and left more 
at liberty. And in the supposed case of an un- 
faithful member of a missionary establishment, 
there is more room for the practice of hypocrisy, 
and less liability to suspicion ; while delicacy, and 
the spirit of forbearance, and hope of amendment, 
and charitable allowance for peculiarity of natural 
disposition, &c. may make his brethren very ten- 
der of exposing one whose improprieties cannot 
escape their notice. The truth is, a Judas may 
remain undetected for years among his brethren 
and fellow labourers. And who can say but 

ft 

there may be traitors who sell their Mas.-<ir and 
the souls of men for a piece of money, and yet 
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live unsuspected, and pass off the stage with a 
fair reputation ! The supposition is awfully 
alarming; but the use to be made of the obser- 
vations offered in this letter, must be reserved for 
the subject of my next. 

I am, &c. 






LETTER 11. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED* 



My dear Friend, 

The promised sequel to the observations con^ 
tained in my last letter, I now proceed to lay 
before you. 

If other motives than those which ought to 
actuate the mind, may impel men to offer them- 
selves for missionary service ; and if such persons 
may succeed in obtaining the sanction of societies, 
be appointed to fields of labour, and occupy them 
to their own hurt, and the injury of many — the 
subject demands the solemn consideration of all 
whom it in any way concerns. 

In secular business, though principle is ever re- 
garded as of the highest value, yet it is possible 
for a servant influenced merely by considerations 
of interest, expediency, or necessity, to perform 
his work with as much credit to himself, and 
satisfaction to his master, as if he had been ac- 
tuated by the most honourable and conscientious 
motives in every iota of the service required of 
him. But in this sacred employment the case i^ 
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6therwis6. ^Nothing can compensate for the want 
of a heart in the work — a heart right with God, 
in simplicity and sincerity devoting itself to him 
and to his service* 

The first and obvious deduction from this is a 
warning to missionaries and missionary candidates 
themselves. Its language to them is — '* Look well 
to your motives — sift them to the bottom, and be 
not satisfied, although you think there be found 
* some good thing' in you, among much that is 
toot sot separate the precious from the vile, and 
try how far such views and motives, as have the 
sanction of the word of God, influence you, inde- 
pendently of all other considerations." 

The conduct which flows from wrong principles 
of action, although others may admire and extol 
it, conscience will pronounce to be destitute of all 
moral worth, and anticipate the sentence of con- 
demnation God will at last utter alike against 
open^transgression and feigned obedience. 

Moreover, as there may be, and most commonly 
is, a mixture of motives to be discovered, when we 
enter upon the difficult search of the secret springs 
of our conduct, it is a matter of the first import- 
ance, to ascertain what share right motives have 
in leading to any particular act or course of action. 
The primary motive in the case of missionary ser^ 
vice must be a sense of duty, entertained by a 
mind which approves, and chooses, and delights 
in the great end to which that duty points^-the 
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glory of God. Let the man then who '^ desires" 
the ''good work/' endeavour to ascertain how 
far he is actuated by a regard to the command and 
authority of God. Let him further inquire with 
what complacency the mind entertains the con- 
viction of duty: in other words, wheHier he is 
brought to love the service, and rejoice in it, as the 
way in which God is pleased to give liim the 
happy privilege and opportunity of glorifying his 
name, and fulfilling his blessed will. 

"^Vere I further to address such an one, I would 
say — '' If you have reason to conclude that the 
command to go and preach the gospel is imperative 
upon you as an individual, it is then with you 
a simple question of obedience to God. You 
must acknowledge his authority by yielding obe- 
dience to his command, othei*wise you are self- 
condemned as a transgressor. I speak not of the 
means of ascertaining your call ; but supposing 
that point to be settled, and that you are satisfied 
in your own mind, that it is your duty to embark 
personally in the missionary cause, you cannot 
refuse to act upon the conviction, without for- 
feiting your title to the character of one who is 
* following the Lord fully.' " 

Were it not that I consider self-deception here 
to be very dangerous, and the danger of being sO 
deceived very gTeat, I would not think it necessary 
to pursue this subject farther, but allow it to be 
taken for granted, that when the call of duty is 
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obeyed^ we have nothing more to do but to con- 
gratulate the individual upon such a proof of his 
subjection to divine authority, and of his conquest 
over the appetites, or habits, or desires, that may 
have opposed his obedience. 

When I consider the difficulty attending all 
investigations into the operations of our own 
minds, and the proneness of all to judge favour- 
ably in their own case, it occurs to me that there 
may be persons who take credit to themselves for 
acting under the influence of motives derived from 
the authority of God, and their duty to him and 
to t^eir fellow men, while in reality, other con- 
siderations unattended to or una vowed, in a great 
measure actuate them. They acknowledge in 
wards, it is true, the authority of God, and seem 
also practically to acknowledge it; but after all, 
the obedience may not flow from regard to the 
command, but because the performance of the duty 
is, on other grounds, pleasant or profitable. Now, 
since partiality in judging of ourselves always 
inclines us to put the best construction both upon 
our outward actions and inward motives, we 
cannot be too suspicious of ourselves ; — we can 
scarcely err in the way of too much severity, and 
should we ever do so, the evil of the error 
would not be so great on that side as on this. 

To trace the subject a little farther then. Sup- 
pose that, in pursuance of the command to preach 
the gospel, considered as imperative upon an in- 
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dividual, and pointing in his case to the duty d 
going as a missionary to the heathen, he takes 
steps in the matter accordingly, and actually sets 
about the accomplishment of his purpose, there is 
still room for self-jealousy, for even in this case 
there may be something 'backing," and some- 
thing wrong. The thing itself is commanded, and an 
acknowledged duty, and yet the motive and man- 
ner of performing it may be such as to render it, 
instead of an acceptable service to God, an abo- 
mination in his sight. That the authority of God 
is acknowledged is so far well— that the thing com-^ 
manded is performed as well — but after all, the 
spirit put into the actual performance may be no 
better than that of a slave. The command > must 
be obeyed "from the heart:" — the service must 
be a free-will offering; it must be a sacrifice of 
love and glad acknowledgment of the mercy of 
God, who has conferred the ability, and oppor- 
tunity, and grace, to render back to him of that 
which has been received from him. The command 
to " feed the flock of God," and to gather in the 
wandering sheep, must be performed in the manner 
required, " taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly — not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind,'' 

If there be not this willing spirit which is 
so emphatically pronounced to be an essential 
requisite to acceptable obedience; if the higher 
and purer motives fail to operate with commanding 
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energy, and the individual nevertheless profess 
himself to be impelled forward to the performance 
of the duty, there is reason to ^suspect that some 
latent and unacknowledged motive is in operation 
to which his conduct is to be traced. His mind 
in this case probably has recourse to some bye 
consideration, which urges it on, and bears it up, 
under the weight of the contemplated work. 
Some flattering scheme of present profit or plea- 
sure may be holden under the self-denying garb 
of a missionary, and the desire of fame in the 
love of knowledge, may become the succedaneum 
for the general principles of love to God and 
man. 

I repeat it, Hiat even where <^here is a professed 
practical acknowledgment of the imperious obli-^ 
gation to obey the command of God, there may 
be the absence of that hve which is the animating 
spirit of true obedience ; and if love be wanting, 
the obedience is a dead work. Surely then it 
becomes all who aspire to the missionary charac- 
ter, to bring the hidden springs of their actions to 
the severest test — to subject the secret and often 
unobserved motions of the heart to a rigid scrutiny. 
If they cannot endure this trial, ''how shall they 
a1>ide the judgment of God? for if our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things — if our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence towards God." In a 
wordy our duty to God and man are involved 
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in the question of disseminating the gospel; but 
we cannot discharge that duty, unless the love of 
God and man warm our bosoms, and put spirit 
and life into our obedience. "The love of 
Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead, and 
that he died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again." Unless thus 
influenced, thus ** constrained," and carried beyond 
the base and selfish considerations of the hireling, 
the vain pretences of the hypocrite, and the dreams 
of the enthusiast, there can be no faithful and 
persevering devotement of a man's all to the mis- 
sionary work. When God says, ^* Whom shall I 
send ?" — and when in the spirit of lowly and trem- 
bling, but willing consecration, a man can say, 
"Here ami, send me;" — then and then only does 
he " present himself a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is his reasonable service/^ 



It is scarcely supposable, that a mind can be 
so far enlightened on the subject of duty, and so far 
under the influence of principle, as to act in obe- 
dience to a given command, conscientiously ful- 
filling it in the fear of God, and yet be destitute 
of the other principles requisite to render that 
obedience such as God can approve. And 
therefore I think the true explanation of the sub- 
ject is that which is above suggested, namely — 
that where there is obedience to the command. 
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without love to the duty, and him who commanded 
it, the principle of action is some base or selfish 
consideration ; and that the taking credit for a 
conscientious regard to the authority of God^ 
as the grand actuating motive in pursuing that 
course of obedience, is mere self-delusion or de- 
testable hypocrisy. ^ 

At the same time, in regard to a duty so plainly 
enjoined, as that of preaching the gospel — i. e. 
publishing it through the whole world — a duty 
implied in the very nature of Christianity, there 
must be multitudes of professing christians, who, 
if they think of the matter at all, must be visited 
with many, compunctious thoughts as to their 
neglect of it. Acknowledging the paramount 
obligation that lies upon every christian to do 
all that his most zealous and persevering exer- 
tions can accomplish in this work, the hearts of 
many must accuse them of supineness, idleness, 
lukewarmness, want of zeal for the glory of God, 
want of prdctical love to their Saviour, want of 
compassion for the souls of men, want of con- 
sistency with their profession. In the case of 
young men of education and talents who have 
enrolled their names and taken their place among 
the disciples of Christ, there must be either great 
dimness of sight, or a wilful shutting of the eyes, 
if a command so legible is not perceived ; they 
must employ much unsound carnal logic with 
themselyes, before they can reconcile it with 
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conscience and duty to stay at home, while th6 
cries of hundreds of millions of heathen are ring- 
ing in their ears. They must have many mis- 
givings of heart. They often are — they must h^ 
impressed with a sense of the duty required of 
them; and some, I helieve, unahle to shake off 
their convictions, find no alternative left but to 
act in obedience to them, or lose a good con- 
science. It is surely possible to conceive of con- 
viction of duty being very unwelcome — of the 
mind resisting it — and when it can resist no longer, 
yielding a constrained and unwilling obedience. 
In this state of mind, other views and consider- 
ations of a selfish character may present themselves 
as encouragements to proceed in the course duty 
points out ; but so far as proper principle is con- 
cerned, the man goes forth to the work as a con- 
vict to banishment — reluctant to go, but unable to 
escape; and deriving consolation only from the 
hope, that in the land of his exile he may find 
some alleviation of his misery in the pleasures of 
the place, or in occupations capable of diverting 
his mind and shortening the time. 

I have supposed an extreme case, and perhaps 
this illustration is too harsh ; but I wished to show 
how a mixture of motives mars the character of 
the obedience, and turns what ought to be a 
willing and cheerful service, into a hated task. 
Whatever may have been the history of a man's 
secret cogitations — struggle with conviction-— 
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Collision of motives — opposition between incli^ 
nation and duty — the conduct he ultimately pur- 
sues must be pleasing or displeasing in the sight 
of. Gody according to the principles which form 
the secret springs of that conduct. If the main 
spring be what it ought to be, the existence of 
other feelings and considerations, not wrong in 
themselves (and when under proper regulation, 
even commendable), will not defile the offering. 
For instance, a man under the influence of the 
highest motives in the missionary work, may de- 
rive farther encouragement in the prospect of it, 
or when actually engaged in it, from the reflection 
that it is a calling congenial to his taste, favour- 
able to his own spiritual progress, and offering 
many innocent gratifications to an intelligent mind. 
But if these and other subordinate considerations 
occupy the first place in his view of the work, and 
degrade zeal for the glory of God, and the sal- 
vation of men, to the rank of inferior motives — 
there is utterly a fault in that mind. If self- 
interest, self-seeking, self-gratification, conduct 
the enterprize, while love, and zeal, and obe- 
dience, or the shadows of them, follow at a hum- 
ble distance in their train, is not the whole rather 
an oflfering at the shrine of human vanity, than a 
sacrifice on the altar of God ? I have said enough 
to shew that such service cannot be a ** holy accept- 
able sacrifice unto God"— such labours cannot be 
*^ unto God a sweet savour of Christ." Nor is this 
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allythe service itself, even outwardly considered, will 
be but a cold, indifferent, negligent, undevout, for- 
mal work ; for as self is the chief mover, whatever 
degree or kind of service is contrary to the interests 
or inclinations of self will be neglected. Instead of 
every thing giving way before the energy of a mind 
seeking not its own things but the things of Christ, 
there will be all the yacillancy and weakness of a 
man attempting to serve two masters. His spirit 
will not be that of love and power, and of a sound 
mind, but of fear and weakness and foolishness. 
How wide a difference between the faithful and 
the false missionary ! The one is seeking his own 
glory, the other, like his divine master and pattern, 
the glory of Him that sent him. This becomes the 
simple and elevating principle of action, and every 
thought is subordinated to its influence. 

I need not have been so prolix upon a point so 
obvious as the worthlessness of all obedience 
which springs not from the love of God and regard 
to his authority ; but the intricacy of the subject 
of motives and principles of action which I have 
been led to touch upon, in its application to mis- 
sionary undertakings, has obliged me to multiply 
words, but whether to your satisfaction I have some 
doubts. I have felt my own inadequacy in attempt- 
ing to investigate some of the operations of that 
mystery of iniquity — the human heart; but that 
it is such a mystery of iniquity even in the case 
of those who are in part renewed in the spirit 
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of their minds, is the strongest possible reason to 
be jealous of it and strict in examining it, and this 
is in one word the sum and scope of the reiterated 
admonitions scattered over these pages. 

I am, &c. 



c 



LETTER IIL 



MISSIONARY QUALIFICATIONS. 



My dear Friend, 
How shall I speak of the qualifications of 
missionaries. It would be easy to string together a 
number of epithets, such as pious, zealous, persever- 
ing, self denied, overflowing with love to God and 
man, &c. and so dress up a character of unqualified 
christian perfection, unlike any specimen of human 
nature ever beheld. Upon any one who might be 
desiring the office of a missionary, and who might 
attempt with fear and trembling to compare his 
own attainments with such a picture of an ideal 
missionary, the contemplation of it could have no 
other effect than to drive him to despair ; unless 
he ventured to question the skill or the authority 
of the painter who formed an abstraction of his 
own, instead of copying from the life. While upon 
the mind of another aspirant to missionary service, a 
young man made up of self-ignorance and pre- 
sumption, the opposite effect would be produced ; 
for in beholding this portrait of a missionary, he 
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would fancy he was looking in a mirror and be- 
holding the image of himself.* 

I shall endeavour to avoid the evil referred to, 
and exhibit the missionary as a man. 

That man must in the first place be a Christian^ 
a true believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
the converse of the proposition will not hold. 
Every missionary must be a christian, but every 
christian is not fit to be a missionary. This 
obvious remark opens to us a very important view 
of the missionary character. The missionary must 
be a christian distinguished by certain qualifica- 
tions not possessed by all, and in fact which few 
possess in an eminent degree. 

He ought to be a superior man, both morally 
and intellectually ; one whom the God of nature 
has adorned with superior gifts ; upon whom the 
God of salvation has bestowed a rich measure of 
grace. But I must descend to particulars. 

In attempting to delineate the character of one 
who bids fair to become a useful missionary, I shall 
do it under the idea that he is a young man — not 
that this is essential, but because it will better 
accord with the generality of cases that occur. 

In a circle of religious young men, is there one 
distinguished among his fellows for deep and fer- 

* Care must be taken, however, to exhibit the character 
in question, as something more than what may suit a com- 
mon every-day profession of Christianity. If the missionary 
is not all perfection, neither Is he all defect. 

C2 
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vent piety, one who has learned under the Divine 
Teacher much of his Bible and much of hb owa 
heart, and who is still sitting with humility and 
love at the same Teacher^s feet ? This is the in- 
dividual upon whom we are to fix our eyes, and if 
upon further examination other requisites be found 
in him, he will be the missionary. We proceed 
to inquire then. Does hb character brightly re- 
flect the image of Christ ? Has he decidedly come 
out from the world? Are the people of God his 
chosen associates ? Does he, before all, firmly and 
consistently avow his christian profession, shewing 
that he loves Christ more than father or mother, 
sister or brother ; yet does he with all the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, behave towards 
them as a dutiful and loving son and brother ? Is 
he the foremost among his companions in devising 
and executing plans of usefulness, and yet willing 
to take the meanest place, proving that he is 
seeking more to do good than to be known as the 
doer of it? Does he shine more in the eyes of 
others than in his own ? Do truth and goodness and 
love appear to form his unaffected character — not 
the dress he assumes on particular occasions, 
but his every day ordinary apparel-oxand for 
blamelessness, sobriety, and all that even the world 
esteems pure, lovely, and of good report, has he the 
testimony of them that are without? If these 
things be so, if the streams be so pure and sweet, 
we may infer that the fountain whence they flow 
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has been cleansed. But this is not to be taken 
for granted — we must examine the state of the 
fountain that feeds these streams. 

It is especially necessary, that he who is to be 
a teacher of others should be sound in the faith 
himself. I shall not attempt to draw up a scheme 
of the truths of revelation, the belief of which I 
consider as constituting soundness in the faith ; for 
in that case I should be merely presenting you 
with my own theological system. Upon points of 
indifference, and matters wrapt in a veil of ob- 
scurity, there have been, and probably will be to 
the end, differences of opinion ; but all who are 
** taught of God," hold substantially the same 
views of the great fundamental truths of revelation. 
These our young probationer must understand, and 
believe, and feel in their heavenly and transform- 
ing influence. We have supposed his character to 
be adorned with the lovely fruits of righteousness ; 
here we see the cause of his fruitfulness. He is a 
tree planted by the rivers of water ; — ^his root is 
nourished in secret by the river of the water of 
life ; — ^he is sanctified by the truth which he 
believes and delights in ; — he derives from it 
motive and direction, will and ability. The life 
he lives in the flesh is by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved him and gave himself for him. 
He has fellowship with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. In him the virtues and charities 
that command the approbation of all who witness 
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their exercise, are not the productions of nature, 
but the fruits of the Spirit. In a word, '* he 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ," and his conduct 
adorns it If this be true of him, he will be able 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him, both as 
to his own Christianity, and his belief .in reyelatioa 
itself. Nor will his views of divine truth be vague 
and superficial, as is the case with many. Loving 
the fountain, living near it and drinking of it 
daily, his knowledge may be expected to be ac- 
curate, extensive, well digested, and always in- 
creasing. 

Young converts, if they are not spoiled by 
unsound public instruction or by improper books, 
make rapid progress in divine knowledge. The 
dimness of their first conceptions gradually weiais 
away. What was confused becomes distinct, 
what was unperceived is now clearly seen, and 
every thing appears in its true colours and pro- 
portions — -just as the face of nature is discovered to 
the eye, when the mists of the morning disappear. 

This, although with great variety, in individual 
experience, may be called the first stage of chris- 
tian experience. In favourable circumstances, 
there will be seen a beautiful proportion between 
the work of the Spirit in enlightening the mind 
and renewing it — the increase of light and the 
increase of heat — the spiritual perceptions of the 
soul, and the vital warmth of the system. 

But the candidate for the missionary office must 
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not be a new convert. He must have passed his 
novitiate before he be encouraged to take any 
steps with a view to it ; for the circumstance of 
being a novice in the christian profession , is of 
itself a bar to every department of the work of the 
minbtry. In most cases no accurate judgment 
can be formed of what his profession will come to, 
till a considerable time has proved it. It is not 
safe to judge by the early blossoms. The young 
disciple may seem to the eye a promising plant of 
righteousness, but ** by their fruits shall ye 
know them." And even supposing his profession 
to be genuine, to lay hands suddenly on such an 
one at an early period of his experience might be 
attended with the worst effects. The specific rea- 
son assigned why a novice should not be appointed 
to the bishop's office is, *' lest being lifted up with 
pride he fall into the condemnation of the devil." 
The -wisdom of the apostolical rule, therefore, is 
manifest, and it can never be infringed without 
danger. 

We have supposed the individual in question to 
have made a good beginning, to be well grounded 
in the truth, and as he must have passed the first 
years of the christian life, he ought to have made 
good progress. If he has not been apt to learn, 
he cannot be thought likely to prove apt to teach ; 
and that whether we understand the phrase to denote 
aptness as to capacity, or aptness as to disposition ; 
whether able to teach, or ready and inclined to 
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teach. * Habits of study are of vast consequence 
in teachers. Neither learning, nor piety, nor 
talents, nor fluency of speech, nor any other gift 
can compensate for the want of such habits. This 
is universally acknowledged as to ministers of the 
gospel at home, and it holds equally in the case of 
missionaries. There may not be in the sphere of 
the latter, at least for a season after entering 
upon their work, the same call to study in the 
way of preparation for the pulpit ; but still they 
have studies, and those perhaps more laborious, 
more uninviting, and considered in themselves 
more irksome than the closet employments of a 
minister. And without habits of study, how shall 
a man encounter the task of learning barbarous 
languages — studying the voluminous mythology, 
and philosophy, and absurdity of Brahma or of Fo? 
But in the contemplated work, the duty of preach- 
ing the gospel must not be lost sight of. The 
missionary must *' preach the word" — and will he 
have no need to study the sermons he delivers to 
the heathen in their own tongue ? Is the task of 

* ci^aKTLKog may properly mean both able and tviUing 
to teach. The word occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment, viz. 1 Tim. iii. 2, and 2 Tim. ii. 24. In the latter of 
these, the Vulg. renders it by docibilis. This rendering 
is supported by Schleusner, who considers docile, teach- 
able, as agreeing better with the immediate connexion, 
but I much question the accuracy of his opinion in this 
instance. 
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preaching easier in proportion to the ignorance of 
the hearers, or does not this very ignorance in- 
crease the difficulty of making instruction effectu- 
ally to bear upon them? What clearness, what 
plainness, what evidence, what energy, what vari- 
ous lights, what illustrations, what comparisons 
must be used by the ** instructor of the foolish, 
the teacher of babes 1" Which is the easier task — 
to convey your meaning to the mind of a man of 
good understanding, or to make an idiot compre- 
hend it ? But I need not insbt upon this here. 
Only be it remembered^ that a missionary as well 
as an ordinary minister must be a man of applica- 
tion, and have both capacity and inclination to 
learn and to teach ; otherwise he can neither con- 
duct his ministrations i^ith comfort to himself nor 
benefit to others. His teaching may not be po- 
sitively erroneous, but he must either tire his 
hearers with a never ending repetition of the same 
things, or his instructions must be superficial 
and unsatisfactory. If he make no progress 
himself, he cannot possibly lead forward others 
from one step to another of the knowledge of the 
mystery of Christ. Besides, the want of such 
habits implies, that he is addicted, if not to abso- 
lute idleness, to some unfit methods of spending 
his time. And whatever these be, although not 
altogether inconsistent with the Chrbtian profession, 
they are yet unquestionably inexpedient for him, 

c 3 
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since they lead to the neglect of some of his pri- 
mary duties, and affect the usefulness of his minis- 
try in the most serious manner. 

I feel that I am wandering from the point with 
which I set out ; but these discussions arising out 
of the view we are taking of the missionary cha- 
racter, although not necessary to the simple exhi- 
bition of the qualifications with which that 
character ought to be invested, may furnish matter 
of useful reflection, and show what the missionary 
aught not to be, as well as what he ought. 

Before proceeding to examine him as to talent, 
temper, &c. ; our young Christianas desire for the 
missionary work may here be noticed. We ha?e 
been taking a view of his piety, the holiness of 
his deportment, and the spirituality of his mind ; 
connected with these features, there should be a 
decided predilection for the missionary work. I 
reckon this an essential qualification. But this 
predilection must not be a sudden flash of feeling, 
not like the prophet's gourd which came up in a 
night, and may perish in a night. I should not 
augur favourably of the determined resolution and 
unwearying perseverance of the man, who all at 
once formed, and as suddenly executed, the pur- 
pose of becoming a missionary. It seems to me 
more congruous to suppose, that an undertaking of 
so momentous a nature, and involving consequences 
so incalculably serious, both to the individual him- 
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self, and all who may be in any manner connected 
with him, has been the subject of long, and 
anxious, and prayerful consideration : that it 
has been revolved again and again ; that it has 
stirred up a " multitude of thoughts " in the breast 
of the young Christian, uncertain as to his call, 
diffident of his qualifications, fearful of mistaking 
inclination for a sense of duty, mortified by the 
consciousness of . inadequate impression ; and yet 
habitually contemplating the work with deep 
solemnity of spirit, at last opening his mind to 
christian friends; meeting both with discourage- 
ment and support, but still growing in his desire* 
for the office of an evangelist; decidedly pre- 
ferring it before all others, feeling more powerfully 
the impulse of holy motives, more steadily resisting 

* ^' If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work," 1 Tim. iii. 1. The word desire occurs twice 
here ; but it is not the same word in the Greek in both 
cases. The first is the word opeycrac, which signifies to 
stretch out the hand towards a thing, hence, metaphorically 
to desire eamestlyy to express eagerness to obtain. It is the 
same word used 1 Tim. vi. 10. *' The love of money is the 
root of all evil, which, while some coveted cfter/* &c. Like 
the miser's passion for money, should the man of God 
desire — covet not the wages, but the work of the ministry. 
The other word eiridvfiei, has a similar meaning. See Luke 
xsdi. 15. Acts XX. 33. Rom. vii. 7. and xiii. 9. where it is 
translated covet. In other places, it is used to express the 
desire of food which a hungry man feels, as in Luke xv. 16, 
xvi. 21, &C 
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the suggestions of the flesh, and all temptations 
that would either allure him to a life of more 
honour, or less self-denial : — but his purpose still 
acquiring more stability amidst the agitation of 
conflicting views and interests; till the voice of 
Providence evidently concurs with the written 
commandment, urging him to go forth to the help of 
the Lord. Thus far all is as it should be ; and if 
the inquiry as to talent, &c. be equally satisfactory, 
it will be the duty of friends and connections to 
join in bidding him God speed, and help him for- 
war4 in the name of the Lord. 

I must break ofl* for the present, hoping to be 
able soon to resume the subject. 

I am^ &c. 



LETTER IV. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

My dear Friend, 
An opinion has been very generally taken up^ 
that missionaries to the heathen need not to be 
more than men of very ordinary talents : that a 
man of warm piety, though not distinguished above 
the common run of every day characters, either by 
depth or acuteness of understanding, but a man of 
plain sense and moderate intelligence, is fully com- 
petent to fill the station of a christian missionary, 
except, perhaps at a few places among Pagans 
or Mahomedans of a more refined and intellectual 
cast. There, it is admitted men of greater ability 
are requisite. This contracted and most false and 
hurtful notion of the subject is less prevalent now, 
I believe, than it was fifteen or twenty years ago ; 
but it is still retained by many. Even to this day, 
in certain circles, it is not uncommon to hear such 
a remark as this : '* Such an one has not talent 
enough for the ministry at home, but he may do 
for a missionary ;" or, ** What a pity that a young 
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man of fine abilities like Mr. Such-a-one, should 
not stay at home, but throw himself away by be- 
coming a missionary ! 

This subject ought to have a candid consider- 
ation. If the opinion or impression on the public 
mind, respecting the sort of men that should be- 
come missionaries, be erroneous, it must be highly 
injurious, not merely to the individuals who have 
entered the missionary field, and those who may 
yet follow them, but to the cause at large. It 
tends to lower the character of all the operations 
connected with the evangelization of the world — 
makes it almost disreputable to have any immediate 
connection with the agents employed in conduct- 
ing these operations, and by a natural consequence 
diminishes the interest that is taken in all that is 
done, and all that may yet be accomplished by 
such instruments. I trust I may '' magnify my 
office," (not supposing it comparable however with 
that of him whose words I quote,) — I say, I trust 
I may " magnify my office" without the impu- 
tation of pride or vain glory. But if in regard 
to the sacrifices it requires — the duties it involves — 
the responsibility that attaches to it — the object it 
aims at — the efi^ects it may produce — the mission- 
ary service is not inferior to the ministerial, why 
should it be more lightly esteemed ? 

I admit that, in some missionary settlements, 
there are inferior departments which may be filled 
most usefully by persons of mediocrity, both as to 
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talent and attainment, provided there be men of 
a more able description to fill the higher depart- 
ments. For instance, a man of ordinary capa- 
city may occupy the situation of schoolmaster : * 
he may give instruction in the common branches of 
education ; he may catechize children and even 
adults, and may do much valuable service to the 
cause in his limited sphere ; leaving to others of 
greater energy of mind, and of higher acquire- 
ments, to direct the general affairs of the mission — 
to engage in translating — in preparing elementary 
books of instruction — in studying the religious 
systefn of the people — in convincing and instruct- 
ing gainsayers among the heathen — pointing out 
their absurdities --refuting their arguments — prov- 
ing the futility of their objections to Christianity — 
bringing the facts, doctrines, &c. of revelation to 
bear upon the hearts of the people — and adapting 
all these to their peculiar character and circum- 
stances. Without ascribing to human agency 
more than belongs to it, no one hesitates to assign 
a high value to the talents and learning of a 
minister at'home, which render his ministry accept- 

* But query, May not schoolmasters and all such inferior 
labourers in a mission be found among the natives ? The 
employment of native catechists is recommended, not 
merely on the ground of their being equally able to do such 
duties ; but because the expense of employing such is 
incomparably less, and they can be found in much greater 
numbers, than christian teachers sent from another country. 
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able and effective. Will the weight of character and 
the power of mind displayed by a missionary be 
less felt in his sphere ? Has he not full scope for 
all his powers ? And is not the exercise of them 
required in a missionary field as much as in a 
christian congregation? Should a missionary of 
the first abilities, stationed among some of the mOBi 
degraded of the species, represent his sphere as too 
limited for the exercise of his talents, I should 
entertain a very mean opinion of his judgment, to 
say nothing of his humility and modesty, I. can* 
not well conceive of any field of missionary exer- 
tion where high intellectual powers may not have 
the finest and most useful display — and indeed 
many of the duties of a missionary are such, that 
none but persons of superior understanding and of 
cultivated minds are qualified for the proper dis- 
charge of them. To present this in another point 
of view, be it observed, that it is the property of 
a vigorous mind to accomplish with ease, and in a 
short time, what a mind of inferior power cannot 
perform but at the expense of much time and 
severe labour. In the acquisition of languages— * 
in plans for the amelioration of the people — in 
acquiring influence over them — managing and 
moulding them — and many other branches of mis- 
sionary work, a man of quick perceptions and 
energetic character does more in the course of a 
few years, than weaker men could in a long life- 
time. Now, is this a matter of no consequence ? 
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Is the quantum of effect which may be produced 
in a given time not worth consideration in the ap- 
pointftient of men to this service^ although the 
life of man is so short, and the work so great, and 
the labourers so few, and delay so much to be 
deprecated ? 

There is one specious argument in favour of the 
erroneous notion I am attempting to expose : — 
namely, That the mind of a heathen unenlightened 
by revelation; into whose understanding science or 
philosophy never shot a single ray, but beclouded 
and bewildered by his gloomy mythology, whose 
very light is darkness, must be so weak, that a 
christian of the most ordinary capacity will prove 
more than a match for him. This is quite mis- 
taking the matter. The christian, it is true, has 
greatly the advantage of the other in the pos- 
session of the knowledge of revelation which he 
firmly believes, and which has enlightened him on 
a multitude of topics thi^t are altogether unknown 
to the heathen. But there is a natural force of 
mind, a power of reasoning, and examining, and 
objecting, often discovered by mere savages, which 
would quite confound the theorists who attribute 
to them only ignorance and stupidity. There are 
doubtless minds of the highest order among all 
races of men, and perhaps there is no good ground 
to conclude that such specimens of genius are more 
rare in savage than in civilized countries. In the 
latter every advantage is enjoyed for bringing out 
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and improving the faculties ; but in the former, in 
spite of all that tends to stii^t and repress them, 
there are minds that burst through every obstacle, 
and expand and shine in all their native light and 
majesty. The missionary often comes into contact 
with such. In discourse with them, he hears them 
start objections, bring forward arguments, require 
explanations, and defend their own opinions in a 
manner that will gravel the most experienced 
dialectician. How can a teacher of shallow un- 
derstanding, and mean reasoning faculties, stand 
before such a man? Assuredly, if he does not 
feel his own inferiority,' the savage will perceive 
it; and it is easy for him to transfer his contempt 
of such a missionary to the cause he advocates, 
and become confirmed in his errors because his 
antagonist could not refute them. No one will 
say, surely, that a missionary ought to avoid such 
discussions. To do so would be construed as a 
confession of his own weakness, or the weakness 
of his cause. The apostle Paul exhorts to avoid 
foolish and untaught questions, &c. agitated 'merely 
out of a contentious spirit, or concerning subjects 
not revealed, or beyond the reach of the human 
faculties. But a missionary must distinguish be- 
tween cases of this kind and the reasonings of a 
heathen, desiring nothing but a fair discussion 
of his views. When a man " opposes" in this 
spirit, the missionary's duty is ''in meekness to 
instruct him" — if God peradventure will give 
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him repentance to the acknowledgment of the 
truth." 

I am not making overstrained representations on 
this subject. I appeal to the experience of every 
missionary^ if he has not at times been placed in 
situations vrhich made him feel most keenly his 
deficiencies, both perhaps in respect of natural 
endowments and acquired knowledge; and few 
I think who know the work practically will 
refuse to own that, as to themselves, with far 
higher powers, and more extensive learning, they 
might find scope for the employment of all in 
the course of their ministry among a heathen 
pec^le in a state of utter barbarism. 

But some one may ask of what use is Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, philosophy, and science 
to a missionary among a horde of savages ? What 
is -he the better for being an adept in mathe- 
matics or astronomy, for being a skilful chemist 
or botanist? ''An ounce of grace is worth a cart 
load of Greek," say some. When I have heard 
such remarks — betraying so much ignorance and 
so great love for it, I have been tempted to treat 
them with silent contempt; but as this specious 
way of representing the matter may have led some 
honest but ill-informed minds to contract a pre- 
judice against learning in missionaries as altogether 
useless, if not positively hurtful, I shall endeavour 
to form a very short and plain answer. First, 
As to the learned languages. — Missionaries may 
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have to act the part of translators of the word of 
God. They should be able to do it from the ori- 
ginals. And even should the task of translating 
not be required of them, the capacity 6f reading 
the books of inspiration in the languages in which 
they were written, is a qualilfication which none 
will despise or think of small value, but those 
who themselves are destitute of it. Second, As to 
philosophy, science, and art ; the right use of them 
is to enable a man to read and explain the volume 
of creation. They hold the same relation to the 
works of God, that the knowledge of langu^es 
does to his word. The innumerable lines of wis- 
dom, goodness, power, and majesty written 
on every leaf of the great volume of the uni- 
verse of God, cannot be perused and understood 
to full advantage, without an acquaintance with 
the facts and discoveries in every dep9.rtment of 
science. "Knowledge is power" — and as we 
take it for granted that the missionary is not dis- 
posed to abuse his power, but to employ it to the 
" profit of many that they may be saved" — he can- 
not have too much knowledge. All things are 
not equally important to be known ; but there are 
few branches of knowledge which may not be of 
use at one time or another — the missionary, I 
repeat it, cannot know too much. 

I proposed, when I began this letter, to treat 
of the talents and learning requisite for mission- 
aries, but did not foresee that so much was to be 
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said in removing objections before coming directly 
to the point I shall be more brief now, because 
from the incidental remarks already thrown out, 
you may gather what are my ideas of the intel- 
lectual qualifications, which, with other gifts and 
graces, render an individual eligible to the office 
of a missionary. 

A facility of acquiring languages is commonly 
and justly reckoned a valuable missionary talent. 
This is too obvious to require any illustration. A 
missionary, in a great measure destitute of it, may 
indeed, in certain situations, prove a very useful 
member of a mission. The possession of other 
gifts, in an eminent degree, may almost compen- 
sate for the want of this ; but, generally speaking, 
one who possesses this quickness in the acquisition 
of languages, promises to be the more useful mis- 
sionary. He can sooner, and with more effect, 
have direct intercourse with the people — can 
sooner engage in translating, or in original com- 
position — preparing elementary books, tracts, &c. 
But one who has only a small portion of the gift 
in question, is not merely late in acquiring, he 
rarely acquires a foreign language to any per- 
fection. 

Whether a young man actually possesses this 
facility may be easily ascertained ; but many, I 
think, acquire the character without deserving it. 
A young man of intense application, by mere 
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dint of long and severe study, gains perhaps n 
tolerable acquaintance with Latin and Greek; — 
he is able to make a respectable figure as a classic, 
and with many he gains the reputation of havmg a 
great turn for languages. But all that ought to be 
said of him is, that he is able, after a season of 
severe and perhaps unacknowledged toil, to mas* 
ter the difficulties of a language — and this is saying 
a great deal. The acquisition of a language, even 
to a man of the quickest talents, is only the reward, 
(whatever some may pretend,) of hard, persevering, 
close study. It is well known that this talent 
is one of the first a man loses as he advances in 
years. As the memory, upon which it essentially 
depends, is the first of our faculties that ar- 
rives at maturity, and is often exercised in tdl 
its vigour, before there be any ripeness of judg- 
ment, so it is the first that begins to decay. Few 
retain, even to middle age, the ability to acquire 
a new language, unless they have been habituated 
to such studies from their youth. In this case 
the faculty is longer retained, for the constant 
exercise of the memory both greatly improves it 
and preserves it in full vigour, sometimes to a late 
period of life. I therefore fully agree in opinion 
with Dr. C. who once observed to me, in con- 
versation upon this very subject, that, considering 
the importance of a facility of acquiring foreign 
tongues to a missionary, and the early decay 
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of this talent, a young man of twenty was 
preferable to another of twenty-five (ceteris pari- 
bus) for the missionary work. 

A clear and vigorous understanding — a sound 
judgment — an active and energetic mind. These are 
of prime importance to a missionary. Placed in 
circumstances where he must often be called to 
determine for himself , or to consult with his brethren 
in matters of the first moment to the interests of their 
mission, the possession of a calm and discerning judg- 
ment is peculiarly requisite. A man who is too hasty 
or too shallow to deliberate and compare, and 
take a clear and comprehensive view of things 
in cases of difficulty, will, if alone, be often in 
danger of taking the most fatal steps ; and acting 
with equal want of wisdom in other cases, may 
commit as egregious mistakes in taking no steps at 
all. It is the part of a sound mind to inform a 
man both what to do and what to refrain from 
doing ; and to determine the time and manner of 
doing things, is of as much consequence as to 
ascertain the propriety of the thing itself. But 
it is not merely in a few great transactions that the 
exercise of judgment is required. The daily oc- 
currences of life, and especially of a missionary life, 
present innumerable occasions for the exercise of a 
clear, prompt, enlightened,well-regulated mind. In- 
tercourse with persons of all ranks and characters — 
the management of secular affairs — the direction 
and superintendance of servants and converts—^ 
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of the family establishment — of the missionary 
settlement — perhaps of the whole community. If 
a strong mind is not brought to the performance 
of such duties, the missionary will often expose 
the cause to danger and loss, and himself to 
contempt. 

Prudence and circumspection are likewise valu- 
able qualifications. Prudence is wisdom applied 
to practice. The possession of this quality enables 
a man to apply his knowledge in a wise and con- 
siderate manner. A man greatly deficient in pru- 
dence is a most dangerous member of a missionary 
settlement. A rash unadvised act, one impru- 
dent word, may occasion the most serious mischiefe 
to a cause perhaps in its infancy — opposed by all 
the wickedness of the place, assailed by the tongue 
of slander, watched by the eye of malice, and every 
advantage ready to be taken of the smallest im- 
propriety of speech or behaviour of the individuals 
who belong to it. 

Besides, in the general prosecution of the work 
of evangelizing the people, there is continual 
occasion for the exercise of this virtue. It was 
when our Lord sent out the disciples to preach, 
and with immediate reference to the fulfilment of 
their commission, that he charged them to be 
*' wise as serpents and harmless as doves." This 
precept is dictated by the highest wisdom ; and 
nothing, humanly speaking, is more essential to the 
success of missionary undertakings^ than that the 
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execution of them be entrusted to wise and pru- 
dent men. Without prudence, the most fervent 
iove, and the purest motives, and the best gifts, 
would be insufficient for the attainment of their 
object ; and the greatest zeal, without wisdom to 
conduct it, would but enable its possessor to 
do the more extensive mischief. Think for a 
moment what a work is entrusted to missionaries ; 
and if they be men deficient in wisdom and pru- 
dence, imagine what miist be the consequence. 
They aim at nothing less than changing the moral 
face of the world. When they establish them- 
selves in a heathen country, they set themselves to 
subvert the established belief of the people on the 
most important of all subjects — they give the lie 
to the gods the people worship, and to their sages 
who taught them to do so — they lay the axe to 
their most deeply-rooted prejudices, oppose their 
favourite dogmas and ancient customs-^-pouring 
contempt on their most venerated institutions, and 
drawing down in&my on their priesthood, and 
ruin on their craft — and all to introduce a new, 
a foreign religion ! Here is a task — and what 
sort of men ought to attempt it ? Whoever is qua- 
lified, an imprudent man is, prima fade, unfit. 
** Not that the wisest are sufficient to think any 
thing as of themselves ;" but if there is to be the 
adaptation of means to the end, let them be tcise 
as well as good and zealous men who go forth as 
missionaries. 
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I should now pass on to another point of great 
moment to be attended to in judging of the suitable- 
ness of a young man proposing to become a mis- 
sionary — I mean temper. But in another letter, 
I have so fully entered into the subject, when 
speaking of the cultivation of right feelings and 
dispositions among the members of a missionary 
establishmeirt, that 1 need say little more here. 
It is proper to observe, however, that a good 
temper, and kind respectful and conciliating de- 
meanour, are not important in rrferenee fnerely 
to the missionary's individual comfort, and the 
peace and cordiality of the fkmily circle ; it ex- 
tends to all his multiplied relations as a member 
of society, and especially as a inissionary among 
a heathen people. Instead of descanting upon 
this, however, I would merely suggest that 
" the meekness and gentleness of Christ," the 
great exemplar of all his followers, and especially 
of them who "bear his name to the Gentiles," 
should be brightly displayed in their characters. 
Meek — patient — gentle to all men — loving peace — 
not self-willed — not soon angry — bearing the 
infirmities of the weak — these are among the 
prominent features of tbe beautiful portrait of the 
man of God as sketched by the pen of inspiration. 
It is required of a bishop, that he be one that 
ruleth well his own house. This surely implies 
that he is able to govern his own temper ; for, if 
a man has not his own passions under due control, 
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how can he ** have his children in subjection with 
all grayity ;" — and if be know not how to rule 
bis own boose, bow shall he take care of the 
church of God ? " 

Candour and condescension , sympathy and 
amiable concern for ^e good of all around him, 
should mark his whole deportment. Thus he will 
gain bis way to the hearts of his people; or, if 
they return evil for his good, and hatred for his 
loTB, he will not need to reproach himself for 
neglecting the means of attaching them to him by 
affection. The uniform language of his behaviour 
should be^ '* I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you, though the more abundantly I love 
you, the less 1 be loved." And should this un> 
worthy return be his actual experience, he will 
then be more conformed in character and suffering, 
not merely to the apostle of the Gentiles, but to 
that Saviour who bore a love to sinners beyond 
all parallel, and who was requited by hatred 
equally unexampled. 
- I mention self-denial last ; but it is one of the 
first duties the missionary will have to put in 
practice. But how can it be ascertained before- 
hand tiiat an individual possesses it, or shall be 
able to exercise it, to the extent required of him ? 
What is self-denial ? It is not the being satisfied 
with inean fare and lodging, although it implies 
temperance, and contentment with little. It is 
not merely ceasing from favourite pursuits, for- 
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sakiog beloved society, and encountering perib 
and hardships. Self-denial refers to the state of 
the mind with respect to some one great object — 
some great commanding principle, for Uie sake of 
which object, and under the influence, of which 
principle, all evils and all goods are alike 
scorned — or at least sufferings are patiently en- 
dured, and enjoyments willingly renounced. In 
the case of the christian missionary, the foun- 
dation of his self-denial must be laid in solemn 
and unreserved devotement of all to the accom- 

• 

plishment of his work — a devotiement he has made 
after deliberately counting the cost. If he has 
done so, it is not this or that particular way in 
which he may be called to deny himself, that he 
has calculated upon and prepared for ; but, be it 
what it may, he cares not, for he counts all things 
but *' loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ his Lord, by which the world is cru- 
cified to him, and he to the world." He has 
taken up his cross at the command of Christ — 
he has heard him say, '^ If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me." This was the self-denial of the 
primitive disciples. In this spirit went forth the 
apostles and &rst preachers of the word, clothed in 
their panoply of celestial brightness, and yet with all' 
the ** majesty of meekness" — " giving no offence in 
any thing, that the ministry might not be blamed, but 
in all things approving themselves as the ministers 
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of God, in n^uch patience, in afflictions, in neces- 
sities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings ; by 
pureness, by kno'vdedge, by long-suffering, by 
kindness, by a holy spirit, by love unfeigned, by 
the word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
armour of ri^teousness, on the right hand and on 
the teft; by honour and dbhonour, by evil report 
and good report ; as deceivers and yet true ; as 
unknown and yet well known ; as dying, and 
behold they lived ; as chastened, and not killed ; 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet 
nlaking many ridh ; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all Uiings/' Modem missionaries 
must possess a measure of the spirit of those holy 
men — and, as they did, rejoice that if they suffer 
with Christ, they shdl also be glorified together 
with him. 

The self-denial of a missionary, then, is self- 
renunciation. Henceforth his own enjoyment-^ 
honour — ^proiit, unconnected, with the iadvance- 
ment of the cause he has espoused, are not to be 
the end of any one action. All his thoughts 
and all his deeds must be bent towards the accom- 
plishment of his ministry. That this crosses his 
private interests — opposes hb private inclinations- 
defeats his private ends — increases his private suf- 
ferings, blasts all his worldly hopes — must not be 
allowed to move him from the direct course duty 
commands him to pursue. And he does and 
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suffers all tot/Zjit^^,— '^ For Cbrist" jb bU walch- 
wordy and bis motto b» '* For me to live i» Christy 
and to die. is gain." 

This may seem a hard sayiiigy but *' he that b 
able to receive it let hinr receive it." 

I have attempted then, to give a slight skatdi of 
what I conceive a missionary should be» inldlec- 
tually and morally, by nature^ by edaealio9» and 
by grace. If you think I have raided the standard 
too high, and that the adoption of it would keep 
many who might prove useful labourers out of the 
field, I pray you to think again, and reiect 
whether the lower standard hitherto a|^plied to 
missionary cajudidates, may not have kept back 
some individuals of the first rank aa to learning and 
talents, who were given to understand, that su- 
perior learning was rather a disqualification than 
a recommendation, would raise them too much 
above their fellow missionaries, or tempt them to 
neglect their work for the sake of literary or 
scientific pursuits. Be that as it may, I am per- 
suaded that were it generally understood that mis- 
sionaries ought to be superior men in every sense 
of the word, and were the impression on the public 
mind respecting them, consequently raised to what> 
it ought to be, the missionary cause would find 
more able supporters at home» and more able agents 
to conduct its operations abroad. 

As a corollary to what I have said on this 
subject, I will just add, as my own conviction. 
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without going into the argument, that the or- 
dinary term allowed young men for preparatory 
studies might, in most cases, be doubledwith advan- 
tage to all concerned. A longer season devoted to 
preparation I think advisable, not merely that 
missionaries might be sent out better furnished 
with human learning, and with greater stores of 
general knowledge, but that they might have more 
time to prepare their hearts for the work, and 
have all those feelings, and views, and impressions 
of their great undertaking, which they should be 
taught to cherish, more deepened and matured. — 
While their tutors and patrons would have better 
means of getting an intimate knowledge of the 
men they have taken under their care, be better 
able to direct them in their studies, and be at 
last qualified with more judgment to arrange the 
appointm^it of these young missionaries to fields 
of labour suited to their peculiar talents and 
characters. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER V. 

DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM DIVER8ITT OF 
TEMPER AMONG MISSIONARIES* 

My dear Friend^ 

In pursuance of the subject of fonnor lettets I 
have now to submit to you a' few more thoughts 
that have occurred on taking a practical view of 
missionary undertakings. * 

Missionaries, associated togeilier in the honour- 
able and arduous work of evangelizing the heathen^ 
have a strong, a sacred bond of union; and this 
bond, it might be supposed, could in no case be in 
danger of being broken. Those who have madeaccu* 
rate observations on human nature* however, will not 
find it difficult to believe that even missionaries may 
** fall out by the way;" and that much wisdom and 
grace are necessary to preserve, in all its integrity 
and beauty, the golden chain of love which consti- 
tutes a missionary bond. That there have been and 
are so many edifying instances of this cordial union 
and co-operation, is not to be regarded as matter of 
course, but to be ascribed to the influence of that 
elevated christian principle, and that spirit of conse^ 
cration to the advancement of the common cause. 
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which make those who occupy the same field of 
labour smother every germ of dissension, and have 
taught each to look, not upon hb own things but 
the things of others 

When a numbei of individuals are brought to- 
gether, previously unacquainted with each other ; 
perhaps natives of different countries, of different 
tastes, habits, and natural tempers; and differ- 
ing not less it may be in point of learning and 
talent ; do not these diversities form so many points 
of resistance to a close and cordial union? They 
have now to act together in a great and respon- 
sible work, in which each has an undoubted right 
to judge for himself. It will therefore soon be dis- 
covered that t^ere is among them in many things, 
a differiBnce of judgment. Some surpass others in 
natural and acquired endowments-^-som^ will be 
more active and forward, others more passive and 
yielding— «ome fond of study, others more inclined 
to business and bustle — some with a talent for 
managing, and Others ever jealous of their bro- 
ther's superiority, tt is more than can be expected 
that in all things they should think alike. The same 
subject will appear in very different lights to dif- 
ferent minds ; and now is discovered the difficulty 
of acting in harmonious oneness of spirit. Even 
supposing passion and selfishness to have no place 
among them,' how can they possibly avoid occa- 
sions of offence ? Pursue what plan they may, 
they must sometimes act in opposition to the views 
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and impressions of duty of some individual of their 
number. Not to mention peculiarities of natural 
disposition found in some of the best of men, which 
render it impossible for others to live and act 
with them, but on the terms of submitting to en- 
dure much from them, and habitually exerebing 
forbearance towards them. To maintain all the 
warmth and cordiality of christian feeling towards 
one another, among the members of a society 
so constituted, requires no small share of grace. 
The peculiarity of their situation greatly increases 
the difBculty. Nothing in a christian country is 
exactly parallel to it. At home, ministers and 
private christians, when they combine their ener- 
gies for the promotion of any common object, can 
select such individuals as possess congenial minds, 
and all other requisites for harmonious co-opera- 
tion. Thus similarity of taste and temper attract 
men to each other, and they lend mutual assist- 
ance, and mutually contribute to each other's plea- 
sure and progress in their various objects of pur- 
suit., And when vpt any case such societies of men, 
er any individual connected with them, may find 
it difficult, or uncomfortable, or unjurofitable, to 
continue together, the fraternity breaks up, or 
the individual withdraws. But not so mission- 
aries. They have no power of choosing. One 
grand object, it is true, has drawn them together ; 
but be the object of human pursuit what it may^ 
there must be accordances of character in other 
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points, as well as the main one, in order to their 
hopefully and harmoniously working together ; and 
of such accordances there may be a deficiency in 
a band of missionaries brought together, we would 
not say accidentally, but with little or no regard 
to the fitting of one character to another, so as to 
form a compact heart^cemented body. Now in 
the possible case of the members of a missionary 
settlement, proving by experience that they are ill 
assorted togeUier, they cannot, like a religious 
or literary association at home, dissolve their con- 
nection with each other at pleasure, or at any 
rate, with little loss to themselves or others; — 
tliiey cannot break up and remodel the establish- 
ment with more congenial materials. They cannot 
separate ; scarcely can an individual even withdraw, 
without involving the mission in confusion, per- 
haps occasioning its utter ruin, and exposing the 
sacred cause with which they are identified to 
irreparable injury. 

There is then no situation in which christians 
can possibly be placed, where they stand more in 
need of being imbued with the spirit of the apos- 
tolical exhortation, '' to be of the same mind one 
towards anoUier-^to esteem each other highly in 
love for their work's sake, and to be at peace 
among themselves." And perhaps there are few 
situations where the maintenance of this spirit is 
more difficult than when, unfortunately, .difference 



of judgmeaty in matters of duty, and' cpntrariety 
of disposition and habits in common life, exist in a 
missionary settlement. But if the duty be diffi- 
cult, the motives to the exercise of forbearance, 
forgiveness, and love, are, in the case of: mission- 
aries, very strong. They have their hearts and 
hands engaged in the work of the Lord. They 
have vowed the consecration - of their all to it ; 
and to merge every interest and every feeling in 
the one grand design of promoting the kingdom of 
their Saviour amcmg men. They are, ot ought to 
be, so absorbed by this, as to leave no rocMn 
for reflection upon their . personal interests ; 
habitually reckoning themselves nothing; and 
contented to be accounted nothing by others. 
Possessed of this, spirit, a missionary will bear 
and forbear much ; but if destitute! of it, his own 
comfort, and that of his associates, will be per-< 
petually marred. In the course of the daily in- 
tercourse of the brethren, much will occur to try 
the power and patience of faith. If that inter- 
course be conducted in the spirit of love, sweetened 
by amiable and christian condescension — ^^ '^ in 
honour preferring one another," they will truly be 
fellow-helpers. . But if they give way to their 
own spirit, and suffer unholy feelings to embitter 
their necessary and unavoidable intercourse, the 
great end of their being associated together, so far 
as mutual assistance and comfort are concerned. 
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is defeated — and their living together b rendered 
the more irksome, because they know they cannot 
separate, except perhaps at an' expense to the 
cause they have espoused, which they may not 
think it their duty to incur. 

I have dwelt more particularly upon these re- 
presentations of the subject, in order to give the 
greater emphasis to the cautions and warnings 
I would address to intended missionaries, as to the 
spirit they must prepare to cultivate towards the 
brethren with^ whom, in the course of providence, 
they may be associated — ^brethren not of their own 
selection — and it may be, not such as they would 
choose as their favourite companions and friends. 
They may be men who possess few qualities in 
common with themselves, with the exception of 
the fundamental ones of piety towards God and 
zeal for his glory, devotion to the missionary 
cause, and the possession of pne or two talents 
which they desire to employ in the service of 
> their Lord and Master among the heathen. But 
these qualities, common to all, should be considered 
by each as sufficient to bind bis heart to his bre- 
thren, and teach him to overlook the peculiarities 
which may accompany these, primary graces and 
gifts — to bear with and forgive the tastes and 
habits, the likings and aversions as to indifferent 
things, with which he can have no sjrmpathy — 
remembering that his own peculiarities require 
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an equal degree of forbearance to be exercised by 
his brethrea towards him. 

Let the candidate for this arduous office, theB> 
not suffer his glowing imaginatioB to carry him 
away with the prospect of the exalted happiness 
he must enjoy in having for his associates in 
labour, and for the companions of his selected 
hours, men whose hearts have been wanned Hke 
his own with the missionary Hame ; men with 
whom his every pulse beats in unison as to the 
extension of the Saviour's kingdom among men, 
and who,like himself, have left all to follow Christ. 
Let him not delude himself with this romantic view 
of the missionary life. It may be his happy lot 
to be united with brethren not more respected and 
honoured for their works' sake, than beloved as 
bosom friends. He may live and labour with 
them^ with so- much comfort, confidence, and 
unity of spirit, as to leave him in these respects 



nothing more to wish; nor am I to be under^ 
stood as intimating that such unions are rare ; 
but this hypothetical enjoyment must not be 
suffered to enter as an important item into the 
calculation of one who is counting the cost of be- 
coming a missionary. The estimate ought to be 
made on the supposition, that there will arise from 
this quarter many temptations, many sorrows, 
many hinderances, many humiliations ; and if the 
estimate is so made, he will not need to add, — 
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many bitter disappomtments. When he has 
thus prepared for the worst, if his expectations of 
peace and comfort are exceeded , his enjoyment 
will be so mnch the greater. He will learn better 
how to appreciate the blessing, and to improve it 
accordingly. 

PauFs expostttlalaon with the Corinthians, 
" Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do ye 
not rather suffer yourselTes to be defrauded? " had 
a more immediate reference to the case of Chris* 
tians going to law with one another, and that before 
unbelievers. Missionaries may not go so far as this, 
and yet they may utterly violate the spirit of the 
passage now quoted. But O the comfort and ad- 
vantage of thoroughly imbibing it ! One, resolved 
to make every sacrifice consistent with duty and a 
good conscience, for the preservation of harmony, 
will most effectually secure his own peace of mind, 
while he is thus studying *' the things that make 
for peace," with liis brethren. It was the wise 
resolution of a distinguished friend of missions ; 
one of the first of those philanthropic men who em- 
barked in the cause of the Missionary Society ; 
** NEVER TO BE OFFBNBED," whatever treat- 
ment he might meet with in the course of that 
undertaking. It was indeed a wise and noble 
resolution ; and his adherence to it was of greater 
importance, perhaps, than can well be estimated, 
in regard to his own comfort and usefulness^ and 
the good of the cause as far as. his influence ex- 
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tended. Let this resolution be that of all 
missionaries. Let them never take offence at the 
treatment they meet with from friends or foes. 
The disposition to take offence where none is in- 
tended, is despicable and hurtful in the extreme 
to all parties. Where the conduct of any one is 
such, that we have reason to believe he had the 
design and wish to hurt us ; let us disappoint him 
by still resolving not to be offended. Let us 
overcome evil with good, and heap coals of fire 
upoA. the heads of our cruel enemies or unkind 
friends ; and who can tell but this, by the blessing 
of God, may melt and soften them, change their 
enmity into love, and their intended injury into 
a real blessing, both to us and to themselves. 

Let it not be thought from the strain of these 
remarks, that missionary stations present, nothing 
but internal dissension, alienation of affection, and 
mutual dissatisfaction among the members ; or that 
they hang together and keep up a show of affec- 
tion, interchanging heartless civilities, and sub- 
mitting to a constrained and unavoidable inter- 
course as if they were ccnrdially united, while there 
is at bottom nothing but ooldness and indifference. 
No ! I am persuaded that, so far from that being 
the case, there b in most of the existing missions 
the most happy cordiality, and the best mutual 
confidence and friendship in. exercise among the 
missionary families. JBut this by no means dis- 
proves the justice of the above remarks. The 
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ments, rather argues, that those devoted men hare 
so fully entered into the spirit of their work, and 
that grace has so abounded towards them, that 
they have been enabled to overcome their peculiar 
temptations ; and so to triumph over the disadvan- 
tages of their outward circumstances, that every 
evil passion, and every unchristian feeling are laid 
to rest ; that in their social capacity all bitterness 
and clamour and evil speaking and evil thinking ^ 
are consumed in the celestial flame of love. '' Love 
suffereth long and is kind ; love envieth not ; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things." This is the oil that makes 
all/the parts of the moral machine move smoothly, 
and perform its work without noise^ and without 
weariness, to the glory of God and the good of men. 
. I think it very desirable, on many accounts, 
that these things were generally known and at- 
tended to« Young men preparing for the work, 
or having their minds inclined towards it, would, 
if the real state of matters were honestly and 
without concealment laid before them, be better 
able to judge what they had to expect, and how 
they ought to prepare themselves for the work in 
every view of it. 
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The friends of such young men, if aware of the 
importance of misisionaries being men of sober 
minds,* and of their being capable of becoming all 
things to all men (not to the heathen merely for 
their conYersion» but to all men), to their brethren 
also for their mutual help and comfort ; — I say if 
the friends of missionary candidates were aware of 
9II this, they could in many, cases^ better decide 
whether from their knowledge of the character of 
an individual as to temper, prudence, candour, &c. 
they ought to encourage him to go forward ; and 
in every case they might be able to suggest hints, 
and inculcate the importance of attention to the 
^' smaller morals/' in the probable scene of his 
future activity. A judicious minister, or oth^ chris- 
tian friend, might in this way be rendering a ^lost 
essential service to the individuab whose minds they 
thus enlighten as to an important class of duties, 
and perhaps instrumentally prevent scenes of dis- 
cord, disaffection, and confusion at a future day. 
I conclude this letter with one word more : — If 
these things were generally known and considered, 
the people of God would pray more feelingly for 
all missionaries, that ** the Lord of peace him- 
self would give them peace always by all means." 

I am, yours &c. 

* ** Young men likewise exhort to be sober minded/' 
((T(o<ppoveio) to have the due government of the mind;, 
to have the passions In dae subjection to judgment— to 
reason enlightened by religion. 



LETTER VI. 

THE OFFICE OF THE MISSIONARY COMPARED 
WITH THE MINISTRY AT HOME. 



My dear Friend » 
* Comparisons, it is said, are invidious ; but, as 
Ibe christian world tacitly makes comparisons, forms 
its own divisions, and acts accordingly, it cannot 
be unfair to bring such things under review. If 
there is reason to suspect that in any one instance 
popular opinion rests upon insufficient grounds — 
that the things compared, and concerning which 
a judgment is formed, are seen through a medium 
that distorts their proportions, and imparts to them 
a shade and colour which do not belong to them ; 
the interests of truth require an exposure of the 
deception, and an exhibition of the things as they 
are. 

Comparisons have been, and will be, made be- 
tween the ministerial or pastoral, and missionary 
offices ; but if this be done in the way of exalting 
one against another, there is utterly a fault among 
them who do so. There ought to be no strife 
which of them should be accounted the greater. 
Pastors at home, and missionaries abroad, are 
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'' brethren" — servants of the same Master, em* 
ployed in essentially the same service, although very 
different spheres of exertion are assigned t6 them. 
The offices have many things in common, although 
each calls for the exercise of appropriate gifts; 
and the reward of every faithful servant of Christ, 
whatever may have been his station in the church, 
will be the crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
If those crowns, like the stars, differ in glory, the 
brightest will not be given to those who have been 
greatest in their own eyes, but to those who have 
most humbly, most faithfully, iind most devotedly 
served their Lord in the work allotted them. 

It is therefore to be regretted, that there exists 
so strong a prejudice with many against the iliis^ 
sionary character, and that there is such a ten- 
dency to depreciate evangelical labours in a hea- 
then, below similar labours in a christian country. 
But on the other hand, far be it from me to sanc- 
tion an error, not less unjustifiable than the one 
against which these remarks are pointed ; — ^the 
error of exalting the missionary at the expense 
of the stated minister of a christian congregation 
at home. Some ministers eminent for learning, 
piety, and abundant labour, are in the habit (it 
must be supposed from real humility) of extolling 
the man who becomes a missionary above all due 
bounds ;— they speak of shrinking from the com- 
parison with men of such fortitude, zeal, &c. 
They almost rank some living missionaries with 
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apostles, and deceased missionaries with par- 
tyrs. Now^ however graceful and humble all this 
may sound from the lips of a minister eminent for 
his gifts, and perhaps venerable for his age, it 
seemis to me to be an infringement of the rule to 
think and speak soberly both of ourselves and 
others, according as God hath dealt to every pnan 
the measure of faith. 

Let it not be thought, then, from the remarks 
that follow, that I wish to raise the missionary 
above his fellow-labourers in the gospel at home. 
My object is simply to state some of the difficulties 
the mis||onary has to contend with— difficulties 
which are peculiar to him ; and, if felt at all, 
felt but in an inferior degree by a minister sur- 
rounded by a professing christian population. 

In the case of the missionary, there are diffi- 
culties arising from the peculiarity of his situ- 
ation as a man and a foreigner. And there are 
other difficulties directly affecting his success, 
arising from the state of the materials he has to 
work upon. To begin with the first. 

The epidemic malady of human nature is seen 
in the heathen world in all its inveteracy. It 
there rages with uncontrolled force, and seems to 
be beyond remedy; as it certainly is beyond the 
reach of any means of human devising for its cure. 
In countries where the influence of Christianity 
is felt, the symptoms of the malady are often 
greatly alleviated. It puts on a much less dis- 
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gusting and alanning appearance ; and from this 
mitigated state of the disease, arising from the 
indirect and unacknowledged effect of Chris- 
tianity, have men attempted to gather an argu- 
ment to discredit Christianity itself, and to falsify 
its declarations as to the reality and extent of the 
evil it proposes to cure. The gospel has silently 
and unperceived raised the tone .of morals, sof- 
tened the aspect of society, brought virtuous prin- 
ciples and actions into general credit and honour, 
and fostered the principles of benevoleice and 
universal philanthropy, even where it has not 
gained access to the heart, and produced its full 
effect in the transformation of the whole cha- 
racter. There are many who are themselves 
constrained within the bounds of decency, and who 
have acquired habits of moral propriety, becaui»e 
they have been trained up where Christianity has 
made a character for virtue and decorum valu- 
able; who turn this very effect into a weapon 
against Christianity itself. Because they are not 
given up to unrestrained licentiousness — because 
passion, in all its malignity, and vice, in all its 
deformity, does not characterize them — they come 
to the flattering conclusion that they are whole 
and need not a physician. They spurn at the 
bible when it addresses them as sick — as " poor, 
and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked," with respect to ail moral worth in the 
sight of God. Whereas it is owing to the 
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indirect effects of Christianity, operating' in the 
way now stated, that the outbreakings of corrup- 
tion in them have been prevented. Yet because 
Christianity has done this for them> they repay the 
favour by denying its truth ; because it has taught 
them to cover up the more offensive marks of 
their depraved nature, they deny that they are 
under the infection of depravity at all. 

But in the heathen world there is less room 
for this self-deception. There is little or nothing 
there to mitigate the violence of the moral dis- 
order. There all the symptoms of confirmed, in- 
veterate, deep-rooted disease, are obvious to every 
eye; and this circumstance also adds greatly to 
the difficulty of effecting the cure. To carry on 
the allusion, I might say that the missionary there 
appears as a physician who pretends to have an 
invaluable remedy for the general disease; but 
assures those who are afflicted by it, that while 
upon trial they shall assuredly prove its sovereign 
virtue, they must ever afterwards observe a strict 
regimen, breaking ^ff all the excesses in which 
they once indulged ; but that this, by the con- 
tinued effect of the same powerful antidote to 
their universal malady, will be rendered easy and 
delightful, and ^by no means so grievous a restraint 
as they now imagine. Thus he makes known his 
benevolent purpose ; but the people, though they 
cannot deny the existence of the disease, are pos- 
sessed of the notion that it is by no means oi so 
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malignant a character as he would represent — 
that they have the means of cure in their own 
hand — that their own physicians know cheap and 
easy methods of preventing its had effects, while 
his are irksome in the extreme — such as they will 
never submit to— and that they will rather die 
than use them. Interest and passion, and love of 
ail that is evil, will combine to scout the pre- 
tended dealer ; and perhaps the diseased state of 
his own countrymen will be pointed at as proof 
of the inefficacy of his medicine, and the falsehood 
of all his pretensions. 

There are difficulties in the way of success 
arising from the moral state of the people. But 
they are not insuperable, because the gospel is 
mighty through God, to pull down the strong 
holds of Satan. Have we not seen that the 
strongest and proudest bulwarks, by sinners deemed 
impregnable, have fallen down flat before the 
sound of the gospel, as did the walls of Jericho 
by means apparently as contemptible ? Even in 
circumstances deemed the most favourable^ nothing 
less than the exertion of the same almighty power 
could effect the overthrow of Satan's empire tin the 
soul ; apd in the most unfavourable, nothing more 
is necessary. But the state of a people charac- 
terized by an universal degradation of feeling, 
sentiment, and practice — exhibits the general dif- 
ficulty under a most discouraging aspect, and 
requires on the part of the men who would 
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attempt to raise them from their moral prostration 
to the level upoti which Christianity places its dis- 
ciples, strong faith, and fervent zeal, and unwearied 
patience, and persevering diligence, and, as the 
life of all other duties, and the sustainer of all 
other right dispositions — a spirit of prayer. These 
qualities and graces are required in every minister, 
but missionaries should possess them in a sevenfold 
degree. , 

To attempt a full illustration of the difficulties 
^f the missionary work would neither be a pleasing 
nor a profitable task. Many of the specific forms 
which the depravity of the heart assumes in heathen 
countries are local, and others are temporary — such 
as caste in India ; and contempt of all people but 
themselves, and of all customs but their own; in China. 
But passing these, I shall just notice one or two 
things as specimens of the outworks which, in many 
parts of the heathen world, protect the empire of 
Satan, established there, from the threatened invasion 
of Christian missionaries. The political relations of 
pagan countries, the civil condition of the people, 
and the whole structure of society present so many 
points of resistance to every attempt to make an 
inroad upon them. Their religion, or if you will, 
their superstition, and their civil polity, are in many 
instances so interwoven, that the one cannot be 
assailed without striking a blow at the other. The 
sovereigns and chiefs of many pagan nations are 
the spiritual as well as the civil heads of the com- 

E 
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munity, and to interfere with the religion of the 
state is to touch their prerogative. It is accord- 
ingly found, that where the king or the powers of 
the state are hostile to missionaries, they can do 
little or nothing. They can neither obtain a foot- 
ing in the country, nor if they did, would they be 
long able to maintain it. Witness in illustration 
of this the recent history of the Burman mission. 
It is therefore to be considered one of the favour- 
able signs of the present day, that the rulers of 
several heathen countries to which missionaries 
have been sent, have given them a cordial welcome, 
and promised them continued countenance and sup-, 
port. Whatever the immediate views or motives 
may be that lead to such conduct, we ought de- 
voutly to ascribe praise to God who holds the 
hearts of kings in his hands, for disposing them to 
give his servants liberty to enter their dominions. 
As the spiritual power vested in their hands ren- 
ders it next to hopeless to attempt the evangeliza- 
tion of their people without their sanction, so their 
favour b proportionably to be desired, and ought 
to be cultivated by all proper means. *'The king's 
favour b as dew upon the grass ;" and we ought to 
pray for it, and give thanks for it to Him who 
gives both the dew and the rain. 

I am tempted here to digress still further from 
the point in hand, in order to notice a silly outcry 
raised by a certain class of professors against the 
conductoi-s of Bible and Missionary Societies. They 
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B branded as spiritual parasites, because they 
»k and put a value on tbe patronage of princes 
d men in power, both at home and abroad, as if 
ej were fawning upon the great from a mean 
ibition of being brought into notice, and of hav- 
g their cause dignified by a sort of connexion 
1th high sounding names. Were this the spirit of 
ose societies, or these the only ends to be gained 
f such alliances, or were the smiles of kings and 
»tentates to be purchased at the expence of prin- 
ple, I should be one of the first to reprobate their 
mduct. But I think that not charity merely, but 
ct and experience, should by this time have 
lUgfat those who are so ready to find fault, that 
lore honourable and disinterested motives have 
perated both on the part of the seekers and the 
estowers of royal and noble patronage ; and that 
Bnefits, more unequivocal and substantial than the 
lere credit of a name, have resulted from such per- 
mages being induced to identify themselves with 
16 best of causes : — a cause which cannot derive 
ignity from the highest of its promoters, but which 
salts the humblest of its friends to the rank of a 
•enefactor of the race. 

It b easy, however, to expect too much from men 
f high degree ; but this is a mistake which soon 
orrects itself ; for, after all the aid the highest and 
Qost powerful upon earth can lend to the labours 
f missionaries, the great and radical difficulties of 
be work remain behind. Kings themselves caa 
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do nothing more than remove the obstacles in limine* 
To this their power may extend ; farther it cannot 
go : and if their influence in any case be exerted Id 
favour of the cause of God, it becomes its friends 
thankfully and wisely to avail themselves of it, 
giving God the praise. 

The heathen priesthood is an army in battle array 
with Satan at their head, ready to obstruct, at 
every step, the progress of the servants of the Prince 
of Peace. The influence the minions of the popu- 
lar superstition exercise over all classes of the 
community makes them formidable in the highest 
degree. They have the passions, prejudices, and 
supposed interests of the people leagued on their 
side; and they employ force, fraud, or chicanery, 
as suits them best, to subvert the designs of the 
missionary. The weapons of their warfare are car- 
nal, and they are skilful in the use of them. And 
even when circumstances restrain them within the 
bounds of outward respect for the servants of Gt)d, 
the most deadly animosity is raging in their hearts. 

They know also how to infuse the venom of 
malice into the minds of the people — and they do 
it sometimes unnoticed and unsuspected. How 
often have missionaries sowed the seed, and with 
such flattering appearances of not having laboured 
in vain, that they anticipated with joy the harvest, 
till it was discovered that ome emissaries of Satan 
in the form of priests, like he fowls in the parable, 
*< came and devoured it up ' They ** catch away" 
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v^hat is sown in the heart of the people, and would 
effectually frustrate all the sower's hopes of reap- 
ing the hardest, if it did not now and then appear 
that God has prepared the hearts of some and 
made them good ground ; so that in spite of all 
enemies, and to the surprise and joy of the la- 
bourer, ** the seed springs and grows he knows 
not how." 

There is another class of difficulties connected 
with the missionary being situated as a foreigner, 
comparatively ignorant of the language of the peo- 
ple, and still farther separated from them by the 
difference between his habits, manners, &c. and 
theirs* The operation of these cifcumstances, how- 
ever, is different in different places, and will be as 
variously felt by missionaries as the constitution 
and character of the individuals are various. Tn 
some cases the circumstance of a missionary being 
a foreigner gives him a kind of superiority over 
the people ; but in other cases the very reverse. 
Again, as to the contrariety of the missionary's 
habits, &c. to those of the people among whom he 
labours — his being under the necessity of having 
constant intercourse with them — his being much 
engaged in secular concerns, &c, ; such things will 
be regarded just as the diversity of character 
makes them disagreeable or otherwise ; what is to 
one man a weariness of the flesh and an act of 
poflitiYe self-denial, may in another man, differently 
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constituted, be perfectly according to his taitet bmA 
a pleasure rather than a task. 

Upony the whole, however, the life of moBt mis- 
sionaries implies a yariety of duties, little conso- 
nant with the general taste and habits of such men 
as should be encouraged to become missionaries ; 
and this, among other reasons, confirms me in the 
opinion that missionary undertakings should he 
planned so as to admit of a division of labours at 
every station. In other words, that there should 
be several missionaries together. By this wmtvaa 
they can divide the departments of general ma- 
nagement, public teaching, the duties of the study, 
of the seminary for native youth, of the printing 
office, &c. so as to suit best the characters and 
qualifications that may be found among them. 
Nor is such an arrangement recommended merely 
on the principle of studying the personal comfort 
of the missionary in his work, but the real and 
effectual performance of the duties of the work it- 
self in all its various branches. Who does not 
know that how conscientious and devoted soever 
any man may be, there is perhaps a particular line 
of duty for which his turn of mind less suits him, 
and which therefore is a burden and a grievance ; 
while there is another line of duty which better 
accords with his 'taste, in which he engages with 
more heart, and consequently with a better pros- 
pect of being in that department an efficient and 
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successful labourer. And no one surely will ques- 
tion the wisdom of acting upon this principle, and 
giying to each missionary, as far as circumstances 
will admit, that work to do, which he will perform 
with the greatest comfort to himself and advantage 
to the cause. 

But, to gather up the substance of this rambling 
letter. The missionary has to contend with cer- 
tain difficulties, not felt at all, or, but in an inferior 
degree, by the minister at home. The destitution 
of moral principle — the inveteracy of vicious habits, 
sanctioned and strengthened by the reigning super- 
stition — the aversion to Christllmity as a new reli- 
gion and a foreign religion, independently of its 
own internal character, as so opposed to all the 
corrupt propensities of man-the missionary's de- 
pendance on the will of heathen princes and rulers 
for liberty of access to the people — the opposition 
made by an interested and wicked heathen priest- 
hood — the missionary's difficulties as a foreigner — 
as a Christian among a heathen people — as a man 
accustomed to retirement, and requiring it for the 
performance of some of the most important branches 
of his work, but placed in a« sphere of active 
exertion, the management of secular concerns 
demanding a great share of his attention, and con^ 
suming much of his time. These and other things 
more or less felt by all missionaries, shew, that 
although there is an analogy between the office of 
a minister at home and the charge of a missionary 
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abroad, there are also considerable points of dif- 
ference — that while they have some duties and 
trials in common, there are other arduous duties^ 
and not a few hardships and perils, which are in a 
great measure peculiar to the missionary. 

My design in stating these things so circumstan- 
tially is to give you a more distinct view of the 
missionary work. The best way to judge of two 
objects supposed to be nearly of the same colour, 
is to place them side by side, and then, although 
both may be green or yellow, their juxta-position 
will discover to you a much greater difference of 
shade than .was before suspected. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER VII. 

ON LOW VIEWS OF THE MISSIONARY OFFICE. 

My dear Friend, 
In giviog you my thoughts on the character and 
qualifications of missionaries, I have been diffuse 
in speaking of talents and requirements, while I 
have more briefly touched upon piety — the posses- 
sion and exercise of the gifts and graces of the 
christian. You will not attribute this to my con- 
sidering the latter inferior in importance to the 
former ; but they are less disputed, or rather not 
disputed at all, while the question of the intellectual 
and literary character of missionarieis has been 
much agitated ; some contending that missionaries 
should be able men ; others that weak men are 
strong enough. It seems to me strange, that the 
importance of good intellectual endowments should 
be decried by those who consider piety to be 
indispensable. Their argument is, that it is not 
the great learning or shining abilities of men that 
will convert the heathen. But what does this 
argument prove ? It proves, among other things, 
that neither is piety requisite in a missionary ; for 
it fs not the piety of the preacher that is to con • 

£ 3 
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vert the heathen, any more than his learning. The 
truth is, that in every case it is God that g^veth 
the increase. It was so when Paul preached and 
ApoUos watered. But was the learning of the 
one acquired in the school of ^^amaliel, or the 
eloquence of the other of no value ? Did not they 
consecrate mU theiw talents to God ; and did sot 
He make use of these as means adapted to the end 
of pulling down the fabric of idolatry and bnilding 
up the church 7 Did not they and othen, as wise 
master-builders, lay the foundation, and ei^hibit to 
all ages a pattern of what they were to biiild» and 
how? and what sort of workmen ought to be chosen 
to carry on the sacred edifice, till it should reach 
its destined dimensions — its breadth and length 
filling the earth, and its top reaching to heaven ? 
According to the theory of some, God should have 
refused to give the increase when Paul and A pol- 
ios laboured, lest the talent tbey brought to the 
performance of their work should obscure the 
lustre of his own power and grace in the effects 
that followed. 

I am well aware, at the same time, that many 
individuals of small pretensions to literature, and 
not greatly distinguished by talent, have been 
exceedingly useful in the Lord's vineyard both at 
home and abroad. They loved and served their 
Master faithfully, and he honoured them with 
success, not because they were men of more limited 
abilities; but although they were so. I am per- 
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suaded, that when any such instance of a man 
of inferior talents, in the general sense of the 
expression, being rendered highly useful 'in his 
sphere, is narrowly examined, it will be found that 
he actually did possess some specific qualification 
for that very work assigned him, to which, under 
the blessing of God, his success may be traced. 

The case of the Moravians furnishes an apt illus- 
tration of my meaning ; and perhaps a short con- 
sideiration of their proceedidgs may serve both to 
obviate objections to the view I have attempted to 
give of the requisites of the missionary character, 
and illustrate the doctrine of the necessity of 
adapting means to the end. 

I have represented piety as the foundation of the 
missionary character. This we may, without any 
great stretch of charity, concede to the Moravian 
missionaries. I have insisted upon a predilection 
for the work as another requisite, and the mode of 
the admission and appointment of missionaries 
among the United brethren is a practical acknow- 
ledgment of this principle. Good natural parts, 
good temper, great practical wisdom, prudence, 
iwlf-denial, ardent devotion to the work, have also 
been enumerated among the desirable qualifica- 
tions, and I think the numerous biographies of 
deceased Moravian missionaries,* as well as the 

* Since writing tliis page I have turned to the Periodiciil 
Accounts of the brethren's missions, to refresh my memory 
by glancing at the brief memoira they contain of departed 
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communications from the brethren now labouring 
among the heathen, prove that most of them pos- 
sessed these excellencies of character in an eminent 
degree. Amidst all the genuine christian simpli- 
city so adviirable and so characteristic of these 
worthy servants of Christ, I have been again and 
again gratified by the proofs' their letters and jour- 
nals furnish of their acute discrimination of the 
character of the people to whose conversion * they 
have devoted themselves. How wisely and cir* 
eumspectly they deal with them — ^how well they 

abourers. The part that caaght my eye, viz. ^'The Life of 
David Zeisbergen/' exemplifies what I have said^-great 
quickness and decision of character, accompanied with a 
large share of prudence and £eal — a fine talent for lan- 
guages, &c. were his distinguishing qualities. Had I time 
to search for further confirmation of what I have stated, it 
would be easy to select abundance from these records of 
missionary exertion. See also the accounts of T. S. Schu- 
man. — Per. Ace. No. 103. 

* This word conversion is used by the Moravians in a sense 
which has an odd effect upon an English ear. They seem 
to mean nothing more by it in their appUcation of it to the 
heathen, than the circumstance of becoming a scholar or 
catechumen. Thus the phrase often occurs in their journals 
that such an one desired to be converted, i. e. to come under 
instruction. They of course understand that a farther and 
more important change must take place before this heathen 
disciple becomes a ChrUHan — and their manner of proce- 
dure shews it, for such are not admitted to christian privi- 
eges till proof is obtained of their sincere belief and profes- 
sion of the truth. 
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know the heavenly art of winning and ruling them 
— gaining the entire command of their converts, 
while they make themselves more beloved as fa- 
thers and friends than feared as masters. Nor is 
the charming nai'vet6 and happy christian cheerful- 
ness of the female part of their communities less 
worthy of notice, as qualities of great price in such 
situations as they fill. If occasionally passages in 
the brethren's letters or journals may be met with 
that betray superficial knowledge, or the substitu- 
tion of warmth of pious feeling for soundness of 
judgment, many paragraphs might be pointed out 
indicative of their quick perception, sagacity, and 
good common sense. 

I am far from approving some things in the 
management of their communities (e. g. their regu- 
lations as to marriage and single life), and I am 
not blind to some defects that adhere to their 
system ; nor can I admire the cant phrases pecu- 
liar to the sect, plentifully scattered over the pages 
of their publications ; but they hold up a pattern to 
the world of the unobtrusive but mighty energies 
of the christian character. If their piety and zeal 
have not been made to shine out as in combination 
with superior talent, it has been because their 
talents, their whole hearts and souls have been 
devoted to the accomplishment of one thing — the 
conversion of the heathen, and that chiefiy by 
patient .and persevering oral instruction. To this 
they have directed their energies, and we know 



with what success. They ha^e not astonished n$ 
by new discoveries — by deep researches into na- 
ture — they have not expatiated on the fields of 
philosophy and science, but they have solyed 
some of the most interesting problems in the science 
of human nature, by shewing what the Esquimaox, 
the Cherokee, and the Hottentot can be made 
under the transforming '< word of the cross/' 

But if we advert to the pretensions of the mis- 
sionaries in question to general learning, here I 
believe they will be found defective ; and to their 
deficiency in this point perhaps is to be attributed 
their having done so little in the way of translat- 
ing the scriptures and other books, and introducing 
generally the knowledge of letters among their 
congregations gathered from among the heathen. 
Besides, as if conscious of their inability in this 
respect, the fields of exertion they have chosen are 
the very spots where the want of literary acquire- 
ments would be least felt. Their Greenlanders, 
&c. have no books or learning of their own, like 
the Hindoos, Chinese, and other pagan nations, 
high in the scale of general improvement, skilful 
in the arts of civilized life, and among whom 
learning raises its possessor to a proud elevation 
above the unlettered multitude ; not but that leam-*^ 
ing might be turned to good account in Labrador 
or South Africa, but the want of it may there be 
more readily dispensed with than at Benares or 
Serampore. 
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It is true, that God employs the foolish tlumgs 
of the world to confound the wise; "and €rod 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty; and hase 
things of the world and things which are despised 
hath God chosen ; yea, and things which are not to 
bring to nought things that are." And there have 
been many striking illustrations of this from the 
days of the apostles to the present time. But it is 
easy to overstrain such passages in their applica- 
tion to every department of the work of God ; and 
they will be found to have utterly mistaken the 
meaning of such declarations, who think them- 
selves thereby warranted to act as if the excellen- 
cies of character which God has bestowed upon 
individuals, and the height of acquirement in 
knowledge human and divine, which, by his bless- 
ing, they have reached, were talents of no value, 
and of no use in the propagation of the gospel — as if 
miracles we^e to be expected ip the accomplish- 
ment of a work carried on by instruments physi- 
cally and intellectually (and why not also morally?) 
disqualified for the task — as if it were expected 
that men should successfully study languages 
without any talents for philology, or make trans- 
lations of the scriptures into a foreign language 
without being able to distinguish things that differ 
in their own — or felt the difficult and delicate 
situation of a Christian missionary, without being 
possessed of an ordinary measure of discretion in 
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ordinary affairs. It may be allowable to interpret 
the text above quoted as countenancing such views 
when the gift of tongues— of prophecy — of dis- 
cerning of spirits — of healing, &c. are restored to 
the church. But till then it will be a wiser course 
to seek the blessing of God to crown the em- 
ployment of the best means we can command; 
and, after all, there will be infinite room for him 
to manifest that ** no flesh shall glory in his 
presence." 

When men pervert texts of scripture to excnse 
their supineness in the work of God, as if the 
employment of human agency was a tacit infringe- 
ment of the divine prerogative, or, refining still 
farther, while they employ means, yet, to preserve 
all the glory to God, insist upon using only such 
as are unfit, protest against learning and genius, 
and hail imbecility and stupidity as the best quali- 
fications for that work which is to be performed 
" not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord." — I say, when men entertain such 
sentiments, or hold principles evidently drawing 
such conclusions after them — and withal point us 
to the word of God as their authority ; it is hard 
to find language expressive enough to denote the 
mischief of such perversions. The evil may be 
conceived by supposing the sentiments to become 
general, and to be acted upon throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 

The most strenuous advocates for choosing men 
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fitted* to be ministers of the New Testament by 
gifts as well as by graces, know and confess the 
inadequacy of all " might and power" without 
•* the Spirit," as much as they who are afraid of 
suiting the means to the end. The truth is that 
the power requisite to conyert a sinner from the 
error of his ways, is so infinitely beyond all the 
power of human agency — that the most excellent 
means and the worst possible are nearly on a level ; 
with this difference however, that they who use the 
former honour the command of God, while the latter 
hesitate to obey, lest fit means should prove too 
efBcacious, and so eclipse the glory of the work of 
the Spirit ; or even accomplish the work altogether 
without the interposition of his agency. It is easy 
to see which of these schemes ascribes more glory 
to God — ^whether that which consistently employs 
proper instruments at his command, leaving him to 
vindicate his own honour, and make it appear that 
the success depends not upon the means but upon 
Him who blesses them ; or that which pretends to 
be so morbidly jealous for the display of the 
divine power of the Spirit in converting sinners, 
as to employ instruments qualified for the work 
assigned them, by the rule of contraries — a scheme 
which savours much of the imbecility of under- 
standing they so much admire. 



*2 Cor. iii. 6. '< Who hath eKavwtrev fitted us for being 
ministers/' Sec, 
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If men go forth in this holy cause with a proud 
reliance on their own wisdom and excellency of 
speech, God will confound them before their 
enemies, and humble them till they acknowledge 
that it is not for man to glory in his presence ; but 
it is possible that there may be the most heart- 
abasing conviction and confession that to God be- 
longs all the praise, even when the instrument has 
been highly qualified and most wisely adapted for 
the service assigned it. Such instruments were 
Martyn and Milne, and many more who rest firom 
their labours, and whose works follow them. And 
such instruments are many who are still labouring 
with manifest tokens of the divine approba^n; 
and who will say that the cause would be better 
served by men less highly qualified, or that it de- 
serves not and demands not the best talents, and 
the most extensive learning, and the warmest {^ety, 
and the purest zeal the Christian world can fiimisb ? 

The man who is hunself learned, and yet diaries 
the advantages of learning to a minister or a mis- 
sionary, only proves that learning cannot supply 
the want of common sense ; but the illiterate man 
who contends that learning is little worth, is evi- 
dently in the predicament of speaking evil of that 
which he knows not ; and should he assume the 
office of an instructoi , perhaps he might not deserve 
a better character than those who '* desired to be 
teachers of the law, understanding neither what 
they say nor whereof they affirm.'* 



Biit if scripture is to be quoted in defence of 
doing nothing, or doing nothing to purpose — in 
defence of lukewarmness in the cause of God, or of 
principles which would soon paralyse every right 
effort to promote it ; I will quote scripture also^ 
and ask what is the import and bearing of that 
remarkable saying, ** the children of this world 
are, in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light V* The answer is this — the children of this 
world exercise a prudent forecasting care in the 
mans^ment of their concerns. Their undertakings 
are planned wisely, and conducted judiciously. 
They take an enlightened view of what is before 
them — foresee evils — secure advantages— select 
proper means—neglect nothing conducive to suc- 
cess — make provision against future necessities — 
rise early and sit up late, and eat the bread of 
carefulness ;" and for all this they are commended. 
Yea, an unjust steward is commended for his wise 
and crafty policy in making to himself friends 
against the time of his approaching need of them. 
But what is the lesson the children of light are to 
learn from this parable ? Not to imitate the works 
of the unjust — but to imitate their vrisdom'^to 
shew, in the management of their spiritual con- 
cerns, equal address, and intelligence, and zeal. — 
It is as if the divine Teacher had said — a man of 
this world, unjust, but wise and prudent in his 
secular business, is more to be commended than 
the spiritual man who acts as a fool in all 
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that relates to . his own salvation and that of 
others. 

it is fearful to think that in the day of judg- 
ment many an unjust steward, who made himself 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness — ^many 
a pharisee who compassed sea and land to make 
on(B proselyte — many a merchant man, who, seek- 
ing the goodly pearls of time, visited in the spirit 
of commercial enterprise every quarter of the 
world — shall rise up and condemn the unwise 
conduct, and mistaken policy of the professed 
children of light. 

1 will just add, before closing this letter, that I 
believe some who talk lightly of the qualifications 
required in a missionary to the heathen, are not 
aware of the conclusions to which their hypothesis 
leads ; but if it proceed not in the tacit assumption 
that God prefers weak instruments that his power 
may be more conspicuously displayed — and involve 
not the consequences of tempting God, and giving 
the enemy occasion to triumph, I have utterly 
mistaken the matter. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER VIII. 

ON THE QUANTITY OF MEANS EMPLOYED. 

My dear Priend, 
I AM impelled to take up once more the subject 
which occupied the greater part of my last letter ; 
but in a view sufficiently distinct from the former, 
I hope to screen me from the imputation of giving 
you a bare repetition of the same sentiments. 

I endeavoured to combat the notion, that for the 
conyersion of the heathen world able men are not 
required —that little stress should be laid upon the 
kind and qtmlity of means employed, since the 
grand effect is to be produced by the power of 
God. 

It is my purpose now to expose a similar error 
as to the quantity of means. *' No matter," 
say some, " though the means we employ be in- 
adequate in extent, as well as humble in quality, 
according to human reckoning; our handful of 
plain unpretending missionaries will be sufficient 
for the accomplishment of the whole undertaking 
if the hand of God be with them ; and it may be 
confidently hoped, that he will take occasion from 
the circumstance of their weakness to manifest his 
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own power, and shew that the work is not maa's 
but his, and his the glory of accomplishing it" 

The pious sound of such words is imposing, and 
they pass for solid argument with many who feel as 
if it would savour of profanity to question the 
correctness of the views that dictate such speeches. 
While with others, this convenient view of the 
matter seems to keep all quiet in the inner cham- 
ber of conscience, and hushes an occasional unwel- 
come whisper that we are not doing all we can, nor 
exerting ourselves as the mighty extent of the 
work demands. 

Let the question, however, obtain a fair hearing. 
Were I to come in contact with an individual who 
disapproves of attaching so much importance to 
Jit meansy I would encourage him to the discussion, 
by the assurance that if his be really the right 
view of the matter, missionary societies and the 
christian public at large may derive great advan- 
tage from the adoption of it ; for I will prove that 
upon his principles instead of too little being at- 
tempted and accomplished in the way of using 
means, too much is done already. Missionary so- 
cieties need not proceed any longer in the selection 
of men for actual service in the field of missionary 
enterprise on the principle of appointing only men 
fit for their work, nor in such numbers as to bear 
something like an adequate proportion to the 
extent of the field. The directors of such socie- 
ties have sometimes, from the scarcity of labourers 
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perhaps, been compelled to send forth men compa- 
ratively unfit according to the common idea of what 
fitness means ; but such. men were the best and 
most desirable instruments they could possibly 
appoint; and now they may save themselves much 
expense and trouble in fitting mission aries, by pre- 
paratory study, &c. since the labourers employed 
cannot be too weak and too ignorant. Besides, 
they may now very safely relax in their exertions 
to increase the number of their agents either for 
strengthening existing missions or for forming new 
ones ; for the truth is, there are too many already 
in the work. Missionary societies have already 
gone too far : tbey should have been contented to 
employ perhaps a dozen or a score plain simple 
men with the bible in their hands. Nothing more 
should be attempted, if we would give God room 
for the display of the irresistible force of his arm 
in overthrowing the kingdom of the enemy, with- 
out the might and power of man.* I really feel 
reluctant to put down in words the monstrous per- 
versions of scripture, and almost blasphemous con- 
clusions to which this insidious notion leads. I 
am far from supposing that all who disapprove of 
the idea of men^made missionaries and ministers, as 
they are scornfully termed, actually carry their 

* The worse and fewer the means we use so much the bet- 
ter. Numerical force and intellectual and moral power are 
of no value, or worse than none ; for God can equally effect 
his own purposes by many or by few. 
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theory so far, that they must, to be consistent, 
either abandon their principle, or submit to be 
charged with the consequences of it. I have my- 
self heard remarks made in a captious, sarcastic 
way of the exertions of modern missionary socie- 
ties, as if by bustle and ado about preparing and 
sending out so many missionaries, they thought the 
kingdom of Christ could not come without their 
helping hand, and so on. Now, if people will take 
refuge in such a position as that we are now consi- 
dering, it is but fair to shew them its insecurity — 
that it can neither endure the scrutiny of human 
investigation, nor will it avail them when God 
shall bring every work into judgment. 

But it is time to turn to a different view of 
the subject. If so extravagant a sentiment is 
untenable ; if it is absurd, that means are to be 
approved in proportion to their unsuitableness and 
insignificance ; if it is our sober and decided judg- 
ment that means, both as to quality and quantity ^ as 
far proportioned to the work as possible, ought to 
be used, it will require little argument to prove 
that as yet we have not done enough ; that our 
means still bear a vast disproportion to the end, and 
that increased efforts on every hand are called for, 
both to extend the application of the agency God 
is pleased to employ for evangelizing the world, to 
^YERY kindred and tongue, and people and nation ; 
and to render the operations of the missions already 
established more efficient by such additional support. 
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by such accessions of numbers, piety, talent, 
and zeal, as shall prove that we are in earnest 
in the work. 

Into this argument, however, I do not enter. 
Much has been ably said and written upon it, and 
could I say any thing more and better than has 
been already said a hundred times, I would gladly 
do it ; for, after all, I fear the christian world is 
not yet roused as it ought to be to the paramount 
claims of the heathen upon the compassion ; nay; 
upon the justice of their christian brethren. To 
bestow the blessings of salvation upon sinners is an 
act of sovereign mercy on the part of God ; but to 
spread the knowledge of that salvation is matter of 
imperative duty, of bare justice, on the part of the 
christian world. And be it remembered, that, 
while the guilt of non- performance lies heavy 
against the professors of the religion of Christ in 
general, in the day of judgment the neglect will be 
charged home upon every individual who has not 
done as he was commanded. *' Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature," is 
the command of Christ — O ! who can calculate the 
guilt of neglecting to obey such a command ! 

But, in the mean time, as the means in. actual 
operation are comparatively small, the ardour and 
zeal of every labourer ought to be so much the 
greater. If the number of missionaries that can 
be sent out to the work must fall short of the 
necessity of the case, this is an additional rea- 
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son why those who are sent should be men of 
competent qualifications. When a small detach- 
ment of soldiers are appointed to a difficult and 
important service, they should be all picked men. 
To commit such an enterprise to raw undisciplined 
recruits would be sure to draw the public disapproba- 
tion on all concerned ; but the saying before quoted 
still holds true — ** The children of this world are iD 
their generation wiser than the children of the 
light." 

I am, 4&C. 



LETTER IX. 

ON DIFFERENT MODES OF MISSIONARY 

OPERATION. 

My dear Friend, 
It is the besetting sin of many tbebrists to take a 
view of their subject from one point only. Hence 
all that belongs to it is seen under a certain aspect ; 
while, by the simple process of changing his posi- 
tion, the theorist might learn that his subject has 
more sides than one, and so he might obtain the 
means of modifying, correcting, and perfecting his 
riews. Perhaps you think I am guilty of this sin 
in insisting so dogmatically upon the mental and 
moral powers of missionaries ; as if the great variety 
of field did not admit, nay require, a similar 
variety in the character of its cultivators. I freely 
grant that the Pagan and Mahomedan world, 
the great field in question, presents a vast variety 
of soil. There is a wide disparity between the 
intellectual habits of the learned Brahmin and the 
wild vCaffre — ^between the philosophical and mysti* 
cal Soofi, and the American Indian. — ^As the 
ground is not every where alike, the mode of culti* 
ration proper.in #ne of these depar4;ments of ihe 

f2 
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iield will not be altogether adapted to another. 
Each will require a description of talent in the 
labourer suited to the peculiarities of the work. 
One talent is needful here, another talent is useful 
there, and a third, different from both the former, is 
required at a third portion of the field. The deduc- 
tion then from the fact of the variety of the work is, 
that a corresponding diversity of talent must be 
brought to bear upon it ; that the labourers must be 
located according to their respective capabilities of 
performing work of the description required in the 
particular fields assigned them to cultivate. Bui 
you would not infer, surely, from the circumstance 
of the comparative learning and civilization of some 
heathen countries, and the comparative rudeness of 
others, that in the one case labourers of good abili- 
ties are called for, and in the other labourers of no 
abilities at all, or next to none. I have yet to learn 
where that country is, and what kind of people 
inhabit it, where the work of evangelizing them 
is so easy that the weakest and ^^ least esteemed in 
the church " may be entrusted with the accomplish- 
ment of it. 

Consider that with all the acknowledged variety 
in the intellectual character and external circum-* 
stances of men, human nature is universally the 
same ; that it is found in all the inveteracy of its 
enmity against God, and hatred of truth and righ- 
teousness from the line to the pole. And this — 
this in all the various dresses it wears, is the eaemy 
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tlie missionary has to encounter and overcome. 
Human depravity is at the foundation of all th6 
opposition made to his efforts — and he is only suc- 
cessful in so far as he obtains the victory over 
it. • 

The mention of human depravity brings us then 
to the very essence of the difficulty of the mission- 
ary work. Were it not for this the ministry of the 
gospel among the heathen vrould b^ as easy and 
pleasant as it is arduous, and often painfully dis- 
couraging. But here we see also very clearly what 
it is that ter necessary to the success of the under- 
taking. It is the outpouring of the Spirit of all 
grace. When the Spirit is shed forth abundantly 
the difficulty vanishes, the word of God has free 
course and is glorified, the flame spreads, the con-i- 
Terts multiply — while the missionary stands still, 
filled with wonder and gratitude, and beholds the 
^salvation of Ood. He sees that the work is carried 
on by an am more powerful than his,.he feels 
his own insignificance and gives all the glory to 
<3t)d. 

The representation of the subject^ perhaps you 
think, militates against the general strain of my 
letters, inasmuch as when the Spirit of God des- 
cends upon the missionary fields, the characters 
and talents of the labourers will appear to be of 
little account. ' 

But I will just asky if it be warrantable to expect 
fttch powers of blessing without suitable previous 
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preparation of the soil ? The Spirit oS OkA dott 
not descend like the rain of heaven alike upon Ihe 
untilled desert and the cultiyi^ied fidd. It ii 
strictly limited to the extent oi ground oyer wfaieh 
the hand of the labourer has preyiously been n 
operation. Unless an absolute miracle be expected, 
we must necessarily suppose that the goeqpel has 
been carried to the place, that the knowled^ of it 
has been communicated to the people by die iastm- 
mentality of men; implying on their part the 
previous study of languages^ the translatioki of the 
scriptures, perhaps the formation of sqIkx^, and 
the whole train of means eonduoted with snitaUe 
care, wisdom and zeal. And all this, of course, by 
men competently qualified for their respective 
labours. There is no instance on record of any 
great spread of the gospel either in ancient or 
|n modem times ; but, in connection with a system 
of corresponding means, to which God, as he has 
wisely appointed them, is pleased to give his 
blessing. And there is no reasop from the nature 
of the thing, or any warrant from scripture, so far 
as I can see, to expect that the future extension of 
the Redeemer's kingdom will be effected with- 
out the intervention of human agency. 

Besides, when the subject is viewed practically, 

it is most evident that even in the case of a general 

awakening of a whole district or people to the 

• concerns of religion, while the work is confessedly 

the doing of the Lord, the labours of ministers or 
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missionaries, so far from being superseded, are ren- 
dered more necessary than ever. And if there are 
any circumstances which call emphatically for the 
exercise of great wisdom, prudence, firmness, dis- 
tsernment, quick understanding, sound judgment — 
in a word, for the best energies of mind as well as 
the best affections of a zealous and devoted heart, it 
is in the time of such a reyiyal ; for then the enemy 
is busiest ; then the danger of mistake is greatest ; 
then the responsibility of the labourer is heaviest ; 
then the greatest good or the greatest mischief may 
be done ; then the work may, humanly speaking 
be either greatly promoted by the ability of the 
agents, or marred by their errors or incapacity. 

The accounts of revivals in America, Scotland, 
and other places, and the recent history of the 
South Sea islands, will illustrate and confirm all I 
havie said. 

But this leads me, in further explanation of my 
views, to speak of the general plan for conducting 
missions to the heathen. Let me then be indulged 
with your attention a little longer. 

There are two general methods, which, if pursued 
to an adequate extent, promise with the blessing of 
God to effect the consummation so devoutly to 
be wished, the universal spread of divine truth 
through the world. The one is the employment 
of numerous able missionaries, with a host of follow- 
ers in their train as catechbts, artisans, printers, 
&c, to colonise heathen countries and introduce the 
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gospel with ciyilizatioii as her handmaid.^ Acoocdi' 
ing to this plan a very great number of missionaries 
of various descriptions, must be sent out, and yast 
resources will be required to support them. In 
some countries a colony of christians might su{^port 
itself in the course of a few years independently of 
foreign aid. But in most instances the missionary 
emigrants would require liberal encouragement and 
support firom home, because in the selection of 
spots on. which to form, settlements they must be 
guided as much or more by a regard to their uiejMl- 
ness as their temporal . advantage, amventency^ or 
comfort. They must inquire, not where they have 
the best prospect of succeeding as cultivators of 
the natural $oil ; but where they may be most useful 
in sowing the word of God, and causing the moral 
wilderness to flourish and bear fruit. It might 
seldom be possible to combine these two objects, 
and therefore sufficient provision should be made 
against the probable wants of such settlers, that 
they might not be under the necessity of studying 
th^ir own means of subsistence in the countries 

* If every schoolmaster and artisan and agricultorUt is 
to be termed a missionary, I have no objection that the 
name be extended to them, and in that case I concede that 
attainments inferior to those I have represented as neces- 
sary to the character of a missionary, using the word in a 
more restricted sense, may be sufficient. But I have em- 
ployed the term missionary to denote the Tprincipdh of a 
mission, and so understood, I humbly conceive the standard 
of qualifications has not been raised too high. 
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vtere they settle, rather than the means of render- 
ing themselves effective promoters of the evan- 
gelization of the people. 

It would be a noble project if whole churches, 
pastors, and flocks were to emigrate to other lands, 
and become at once examples of the power of the 
gospel and promulgators of its blessed truths to 
the heathen nations. Were fifty or a hundred 
British churches thus ** to give themselves to the 
Lord," and establish themselves in well chosen 
spots in pagan countries, what might not be expect- 
ed, with the blessing of God, from such a measure ? 
Themselves strangers and pilgrims upon earth, true 
christians would thus exhibit more of their own real 
character, and would enjoy, it might be confidently 
expected, in spiritual prosperity an ample compen- 
sation for some worldly disadvantages ; were the 
little leaven thus to mingle itself through the whole 
mass, how soon might not the whole lump be lea- 
vened ! Surely there are many churches which as 
bodies have zeal and love and devotedness enough, 
if the scheme itself were at all practicable. And 
why is it not ? The practicability of it will appear 
in different lights according to the state of mind 
in which it is contemplated. Perhaps if it had been 
proposed to the members of the church in Jeru- 
salem to spread themselves through the surround- 
ing region, testifying to all repentance towards 
God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, there 
might have been many plausible objections started ; 

p3 
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but the proTidence of God soon made than glad to 
adopt the measure which before might seem m* 
practicable. When obliged to flee for their live^i 
they found other places of abode, and» scattered 
among unbelieyers, had the &nest opportunities of 
spreading the gospel, and were no doubt enabled to 
say in reference to the persecutions that dnrre 
them from Jerusalem, '< It is good for naithatwe 
have been afflicted." Th^re may be ao present 
appearances that threaten the British churches with 
a similar fate; they may not be driven into exile : hot 
were persecution for conscience sake to arise^ what 
would be thought of theproc^tea^i/iQ^of coloni»Bg 
heathen countries ? And would not this phn 
afford the best conceivable means of cherishing and 
bringing into notice promising talents for the hif^er 
departments of missionary labour ? Would not the 
younger members of churches be trained up and 
excited to regard the service of God among the 
heathen as a great and most important work ; and, 
seeing witb their own eyes the fields white unto 
harvest^ would the^ not desire to become labour- 
ers? 

I will not anticipate objections, but to prevent 
being misunderstood, I would onlyadd, that it is not 
necessarily supposed according to this plan that 
every individual member of a church, without excep- 
tion,, should embark in such an emigration ; some 
from age, state of health. Sec, might be improper 
persons to join their biethren ; but .with all neces- 
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sary deductions the great body of a church might, I 
am persuaded^ with the prospect of doing incalcula- 
hle good, thus go forth in the name of the Lord, 
devoted as one man to the promotion of his glory. 

Do not tell me that the example of the churches 
planted by the apostles, and the exhortations ad^ 
dressed to them to abide every man in his own 
calling, &c. make against the scheme now sugg^t- 
ed. It is true the apostles do not enjoin upon the 
churches the duty of changing their abode in order 
to fix their residence among a heathen population. 
Biit why? They were planted in the midst of the hea- 
then, they were themselves societies gathered from 
the Pagan and Jewish world, and were on every 
hand surrounded by those who still continued in the 
state of darkness from which they had been .trans- 
lated. There was in those days no such thing as 
a Christendom^ a portion of the earth distinguished 
by the general profession of the religion of Christ 
The whole world was then what many parts of it 
are still, inhabited by unbelievers, vHith bete and 
there a church of Christ gathered out of the na- 
tions. The aim of thb, or any other plan of mis- 
sicmary enterprise, is to bring the whole world under 
the denomination of Christendom. 

It has almost passed into a proverb, that with 
all the devotement of heart, and life, and substance 
which Christ requires of his disciples, every one is 
not obliged personally to engage in this work. 
Admitting the general truth, there is at the same 
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time reason to fear that thk conTenient proverb k 
often carried too far, and may help to blind th^ ^ 
eyes of some to their duty, suggesting a reason fer 
declining obedience, which is sufficient or insuffici- 
enty according to circnmstances. This is a serious 
subject, and requires the solemn consideration of 
efery one who calls Jesus, Lord and master. 

The other general method of condulsting mis- 
sionary operations is to send forth a body of 
missionaries who shall enter heathen eoun* 
tries, and bend their strength, not so much t» 
the mere raising of congregations of christians, 
and attaching them to the missionary settlement, 
as the Morayiaiis do; but rather direct their 
resource with a view to the spread of Christianity 
through the length and breadth of the land, aim- 
ing by'/iipparently slow but effectual measures to 
sap the. foundations of the exbting superstition, 
and introduce Christianity in its room, and content 
plating the accomplishment of this chiefly by ihe 
agency of the natives themselves. With this view, 
opening seminaries for the instruction of the youth, 
training up promising young men to be teachers bf 
their countrymen, making every suitable convert 
an evangelist; at the same time preparing versions 
of; the scriptures in the vernacular languages, 
promoting the cause of general education, intro- 
ducing useful knowledge, &c. The preaching of 
the gospel directly to the natives, as far as 
practicable, is implied of course. What I mean 
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as to the general plan is, that the missionaries do 
not confine themselves to the communication of 
oral instruction as their great and only branch of 
labour. 

These two methods have each their advantages 
and disadvantages. The first is the favourite of 
some friends of missions, while the second is 
extolled brothers ; but it appears to me, that either 
the one or the other should be preferred according to 
circumstances. In one country the former may be 
more effective, in another the latter. And in most 
places, perhaps, a system of operation combining 
both, that is, partaking of the first by adopting the 
plan of partial colonising, and of the second by lay- 
ing hold of all the advantages for carrying forward 
the work to be derived from the employment of 
natives as catechists, &c. The same mission 
ia different stages of its history may also in part 
alter or modify the general plan of its proce- 
dui*e : for a mission, at first conducted wholly by 
foreign teachers, may in the course of time, and 
after being blessed with a measure of success, in 
a great degree dispense with foreign aid, and 
proceed on the plan of employing natives, till at 
length, having. a sufficiency of internal resources it 
may be left wholly to itself. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER X. 



ON THE PREFERENCE DUE TO THE 
MISSIONARY SERVICE. 

My dear Friend, 
; The choice of a profession ranks among the 
most important acts of a man's life/ and most.of all 
important, when the profession chosen is the chris* 
Uan ministry. I have already offered you some 
thoughts upon the motives, good and bad, which 
may actuate an individual in determining to assume 
the sacred character. I seem not, however, to have 
said all I wish to say,^and therefore, at the risk of 
being tiresome, or even tautological, I must write 
on, throwing myself upon your friendly indul- 
gence. 

When a man determines upon fc^lowing any par- 
ticular line of secular lifjB, the chief questions res- 
pect the adaptation of his talents and dispositions 
to the nature of hb proposed pursuits, his prospects 
of success, honour and comfort. His motives, any 
further than his own interests may be concerned; 
are of little consequence. But when a man pro- 
poses to make the service of the sanctuary the 
business of his life, a most solemn and impartial 
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inTestigation of his motives ought to be made, as 
in the sight of God, before he advances a single 
step ; and if he is not, in his own conscience, fully 
satisfied that his motives ate such as God will 
approve, he should relinquish the design, whatever 
his talents or qualifications in other respects 
may be. A physician, or lawyer, need have 
no scruples about the exercise of his respec- 
tive functions, although he may not be conscious 
that a disinterested desire to promote the good 
of his patients or clients prompts him to serve 
them to the utmost of his ability. If he per- 
form his duty, he is worthy of his reward. To 
obtain his living may be the ultimate end of 
his exercising, his profession, and he may honour- 
ably and consistently avow it to be so. But if a 
minbter of the gospel b not influenced by a love to 
the souls of men, and a zeal for the glory of God 
in their salvation, he is disqualified in the most 
essential particular for his office. On this account 
it is, that young men, whose minds are inclining to 
the ministry, should be directed to give this point 
their most attentive consideration; and if they 
obtain proper satisfaction of mind in regard to 
purity of motive, it will, in most cases, go far to- 
wards determining their call to the work. 

Most young persons, whose rank in life is such 
^at they must think of devoting themselves to a 
profession, find their minds leaning towards some 

r 

particular employment, which is generally such as 
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their connections or circumstances render desirabU 
or expedient; and, consequently, the ch(H<^ is 
made, and the matter proceeded in. But many 
youn^ men of piety, who have not yet made 
choice of a profession for life, are apt to look 
upon all secular professions with equal indif- 
ference, or even aversion ; and others^ whose minds 
have been brought under the power of religion, 
ftfter their pursuits for life have been entei^ed upon, 
become dissatbfied with the employment to whidi 
they found themselves bound. They derive no 
pleasure from the performance of the duties required 
of them, and long for the moment when they can dis- 
engage their hands and their head from the irksome, 
daily routine of their calling; happy only when 
they .can bid a short farewell to it, and enjoy the 
society of kindred minds, or taste the sweets of 
retirement, and indulge in their favourite exercises, 
undisturbed and unknown. Such persons are apt 
to look upon ministers as the happiest of human 
beings. They have little to do with the things of 
the world ; their duties must be their delight, for 
they consist in studying the word and the works of 
God, and speaking of them to their people. Their 
leisure for study, their opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge, their advantages for self improvement, 
all appear most desirable; and the pious young 
man, thus speculating upon the office of the ministry 
says with a s%h of longing desire, ''O that I 
were a minister !" Now all this is a speculation of 
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selfishijess, and there does not enter into it a par- 
ticle of the true motive that ought to actuate the 
breast of a servant of Christ. There may be 
nothing inconsistent virith the love of souls and the 
the gloiy of God ; but when views of personal 
enjoyment fix the choice, and take the place of 
higher considerations as principles of action, what^ 
must follow when experience shall have taught 
that these selfish ends cannot be gratified ? What 
shall bear up a man in the' actual discharge of 
duties, which in reality will be found, many of 
them at least, vei*y different as to personal grati- 
fication from the fancy picture the young aspirant 
ta the sacred office drew for himself? In a word, 
what shall he do when his principles of action fail 
him ? But, perhaps, if he make self gratification 
the end of his ministry, he may have his reward. 

But I must come to the point I have more im- 
mediately in view, in bringing forward these 
remarks at present. 

As an individual, actuated in the manner above 
described, will seek for himself a station in the 
church squaring as much as possible with his love 
of ease, literary leisure, &c. ; so, on the other 
hand, one whose heart is truly devoted to the work 
of bis lord and master, will prefer that station 
where he has the best prospects of real laborious 
usefulness, where he may do most good to souls, 
and most extend the Redeemer's kingdom among 
men. 
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In what light, then, ought the several claims 
of the heathen abroad and the christian community 
at home, to appear to the mind of a pious student 
of divinity^ or one who wishes to become a student 
with a view to the ministry ? and what are we to 
make of theyac^, that there are many hundreds 
of young men of this description,^ studying with 
a view to the pastoral office in Great Britain, while 
^scarcely one individual is coming forward to offer 
himself as a missionary ? 

Is it that they have adopted the opinion com- 
bated in another letter, that persons of mean 
talents are good enough for missionaries? Is it 
that the young men who crowd our academies and 
universities, the nurseries of the church, think 
their abilities too good to be thrown away upon 
the heathen ? Do they modestly leave it to less 
gifted brethren, who give no favourable augury 
of becoming good preachers, to occupy a sphere 
abroad, where their deficiencies may be less 
felt by themselves, and less observed by their hear- 
ers ? I should be glad to find a more &vourable 
explanation of the fact ; and I can indeed make a 
more charitable supposition in the case of a few : 
but how to account for the great bulk of aspirants 
to the ministry preferring home service, more 
honourably to their principles and motives, 
I confess myself at a loss. It this moment 
occurs to me, that some may shelter themselves 
behind the example of the race of ministers 
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of the last century, who seem to have thought 
very little of the duty of practically and generally 
seeking the con version of the heathen. But without 
attempting to defend or to criminate the ministers 
of a former period, it is most manifest that those 
of the present have had their attention drawn 
to the subject in a way unprecedented, at least in 
modern times. The claims of the heathen have 
been so pressed on their notice, the actual state 
of the heathen so clearly brought to light, the 
practicability of attempting and effecting their 
conyersion so proved, the facilities so increased, 
that they who neglect them now, are utterly with- 
out excuse. 

Do students for the ministry really think "that 
their services are so much needed at home, that to 
go abroad would be, at the best, a very question- 
able course ? I doubt 'whether they can think so. 
Let me suppose a case for the sake of illustration. 
Suppose the state of a certain empire to be 
as follows : — The rightful sovereign in one 
part of his dominions is generally acknow- 
ledged, his laws are respected, and the great body 
of the people professing allegiance to his govern- 
ment, and instructed and ruled by faithful servants 
of the king, enjoy peace and prosperity. But the 
rest of the empire, all the foreign possessions of the 
crown, all the distant provinces, are in a state of 
disaffection or open rebellion ; multitudes of the 
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people have utterly ibrown off their allegiaAce^ 
have chosen leaders for themselves, and trample 
on the authority of their prince. The king, there- 
fore, desirous of reducing these misguided subjects 
to obedience, issues a proclamation, inviting his 
faithful and devoted servants to exert themselves 
to repress the spirit of rebellion wherever it may 
be found; to bring back the rebellious to dieir 
duty; and not to relax in their efforts till toaa^ 
quillity be universally restored, and the honour ot 
the king and government be every where acknow- 
ledged and supported. The king, however, depend-* 
ing on the fidelity and attachment of those who 
own his sway, accepts the services of volunteers 
only, and invites them to enrol themselves in his 
name. Many do so wjcordingly, professing ardent 
zeal for their king, and compassion for their un- 
dutiful fellow subjects; but they decline foreiffta 
termce, where they are most wanted, preferring to 
parade at home, leaving the honoi^s and dangers 
of the field, where the rebels are in arms, the field 
of actual war, to such, forsooth, as may not be able 
to make a respectable figure in their home establish- 
ment. There is a numerous well appointed corps 
stationed where all b quiet, but where the mass of 
the population is in a state of avowed shameless 
hostility to their rightful king, there is scarcely a 
single man to stand up for him and his cause ; and 
few or none of his volunteer corps at home havn 
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the courage, or the self denial, or the love to their 
king, to face his enemies ! I leave you to apply 
this parable. 

It is a glory peculiar to the christian system, that 
its motives to obedience are as powerful as its 
precepts and doctrines are pure and heavenly ; and 
so it is possessed of the grand desideratum, the want 
of which left the boasted ethics of heathen an- 
tiquity essentially defective. Their ethical sys* 
terns, like their celebrated statues, were astonishing 
monuments of human genius ; but they were life- 
less. But how is this peculiar character of 
Christianity illustrated by its professors ? Doesr 
their conduct demonstrate that they are governed 
by a religion of motives ? Is their performance of 
the most difficult and ^elf-denying duties it pre-* 
scribes, but the means of shewing the power it exer- 
cises over them ? or at any rate, are there so many 
examples of this, that it is no breach of charity to 
account for the rare cases of neglect of duty, by 
ranking the few who are guilty ot such neglect 
among mere hypocritical pretenders to the christian 
name ? 

The admission of duty not followed up by 
corresponding practice necessarily proves one of 
two things : either that Christianity is deficient in 
motives, or that the omission of acknowledged 
duty betrays a radical defect of principle. The 
question then with regard to those who profess 
phristianity and yield np practical obedience to 
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some one important duty, is reduced to ^is alter- 
native. The influence of Christianity orer it» disci- 
ples is afl powerless as the systems of Aristode or 
Epicurus were over theirs ; or, the professor of Chris- 
tianity who neglects, or deceitfully compromises 
the duties it prescribes, is a hypocrite. 

It is easy to see how these remarks bear upmi 
the duty of christians to propagate the gospel. I 
cannot conceive of a more triumphant proof of tiie 
divinity of the christian religioB than would be 
furnished by its disciples being nniversaUy asi- 
mated with a zeal to extend the knowledge of it 
through the whole world — not such a partial in- 
^biient zeal as draws a paltiry annual contributioD 
to a missionary society— but such a zeal as would 
lay the whole moral and mental energies of tiie 
christian world as a consecrated offering on tiie 
altar of God. Some christians do all they can; 
and when ail christians shall act as some already 
do, it will be a happy omen for Christianity and 
for the world. WUien christians, instead of ref^-* 
ing to the endless quibbles of sceptics and hereties^ 
shall rise up and bond their whole efforts to ]|ia|BS'w 
the pagan world chrbtian,) thejf^ will effedliwy 
and for ever silence the infidel, and piOTe"tiie 
righteousness of the cause of God and tru&. 

It is one of the strangest things in the worid to 
hear men talk of the mysteriousness of the ways of 
God in suffering so great a portion of the world, 
and for so many ages, to remain destitute of the 
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light of revelation. Is it not more mysterious that 
God has refrained from pourii^ out the fierceness 
of hia indignation upon the guilty possessors of that 
revelation ? who, shutting up their bowels of com- 
passion from their perishing brethren, have falsified 
their own profession of loving God by living in the 
habitual neglect of the Saviour's command, '' Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel, to 
every creature." Had no such command been 
given to publish the remedy of God's providing for 
the universal disease of sin with all its present and 
future misery, men would have been less inex- 
cusable ; but the command vindicates the character 
of God, and throws all the guilt of keeping back the 
sovereign remedy for a perishing world upon those 
who were solemnly charged with the duty of dis- 
pensing it, and the blood of all that have perished 
through their neglect will be required at their 
hands ! Let none think that the system of means 
at present used is at all commensurate with the 
length and breadth of the undertaking, nor is there 
yet room for any to conclude that the over zeal of 
others will make up for the deficiency of theirs. 
In* efforts to convert the world there can be no 
works of supererogation. The men of this gene- 
ration are not like children sitting in the market- 
place and saying, " We have piped unto you and ye 
have not danced." They expect to see them 
dance without being piped to ; — ^they wonder why 
the world has not been converted long ere now ;*-^ 
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but what is the cause ? The gospe) has not been 
preached to it. Speak not of the decrees of God. 
Whatever be thought of them they can never 
furnish an excuse for disobeying the command of 
God. It has been said that the effectual enligfat^- 
ing of the world with the beams of divine truth 
must be as independent of human effort as the 
rising of the sun. And that is a truth in its own 
connexion never to be forgotten , for it is God's pait 
of the work ; but man has his part assigned hini to 
perform likewise — namely, to call upon the nations 
to awake and behold the light — saying* *' Arise — 
be enlightened, for thy light is come and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee." 
, I have elsewhere argued that we may safely 
leave God to vindicate his own prerogative to ooa- 
vert the nations to himself. He will not give his 
glory to another, nor share it with even his most 
eminent servants ; and they have no reason to fear 
(the very idea is presumptuous) that their efforts 
will render the power of God less manifest. There 
was trial made for four thousand years of what the 
wisdom of the world could do to improve human 
nature. Philosophy and civilization, and all the 
resources of human genius were expended without 
effect ; they utterly failed in turning man from sin 
to righteousness, but the '' foolishuess of God ac-^ 
complished it.'' The preaching of the cross, de- 
rided by the Greek, and stumbled at by the Jew, 
was the power of God to salvation. But God still 
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retains in his own hands the prerogative of making 
this doctrine effectual to the salvation of them that 
hear it ; and only eternity perhaps will fully e^r 
plain why generations of missionaries were sufferecl 
to labour almost without success — why societies 
and churches brought all their energies to bear year 
after year upon the work of evangelizing the world 
without accomplishing the object, except to a' very 
limited extent. But one reason of this — if we may 
without presumption suppose it, may be — that when 
the Spirit is at length poured out as floods upon 
the dry ground, and nations are born in a day, all 
the world may see in that glorious advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ a grand illustration of the 
principle, that it is " not of him that willeth, nor 
of bim that runneth, but of God, who sheweth 

mercy." 

I am yours, &c. 



LETTER XL 

ON MINISTERIAL FAITHFULNESS TO CANDI- 
DATES FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE. 

My dear Friend, 
A YOUNG man, whose mind b turning toward 
the ministry must think himself happy if he enjoys 
the privilege of having recourse for consohatioB 
and advice to a judicious friend ; and tutois, 
ministers, and intelligent private christians ought 
to consider the influence they may possess over asy 
young person of this description as a valuable 
talent. It gives ihem opportunities of usefuhiess 
which ought to be most anxiously improved ; for 
the amount of good they may do in this way, may 
extend far beyond the immediate advantage which 
the young friend or pupil may derive from their at- 
tentions. I can scarcely conceive of any circum- 
stances in which the christian solicitude of a 
minister or tutor is likely to meet with a richer 
reward than when it is employed in directing, en- 
couraging, and watching over one who is aspiring 
to the ministry of the gospel, whether in a heathen 
or christian country. When a judicious christian 
friend takes such a young man aside, and enters 
with him into close, affectionate and instructive 
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conversatioiiy incalculable is the good that may 
result to the individual from the views and impres*- 
sions of his future work which he may thus acquire. 
I believe it is the complaint, in most cases, even of 
the most serious young men, that their minds 
are too little affected with the awfulness and re- 
sponsibility of the vocation they have in prospect, 
and that they labour often, as they suppose almost 
in vain, to have their minds more deeply imbued 
with feelings and sentiments suitable to the solemn 
engagements to which they look forward. O how 
such minds would value the condescending attention 
and counsel of an experienced christian friend; 
how would the tender anxiety, suitable cau- 
tions, faithful admonitions, and stimulating ex- 
hortations of a venerated minister tend to awaken 
and keep alive the best impressions in the mind 
of the young candidate for the sacred office. But 
if such intercourse might prove so advantageous to 
the most serious and devoted, how much more 
needful to others of a lighter cast of mind. Be- 
sides, such private intercourse would afford the finest 
opportunities of acquiring an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the character of the individual, and 
enable the wise and experienced instructor to 
adapt his strain of address and general behaviour 
towards his pupil in the way most likely to profit 
him. Is Uie young man apparently light and su- 
perficial in his views of the real nature of his 
contemplated work— its duties— difficulties — dis- 
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couragements — ^what sacrifices it will require — ^what 
anxieties he must feel — what privations he must 
endure ? Let the faithful monitor never cease to 
sound in his ear the most serious and awakening 
representations of the evil and danger of entering 
upon a life of professed devotion to the service of 
God with a trifling and unprepared mind. Let 
him manifest the utmost fear lest his young friend 
should delight himself with vain expectations 6f 
honour or ease, or be carried away with &be 
appearances as to the privileges of the station he 
may fill, or be viewing as a trifle the weight of a 
ministerial charge. Let him be told that he will take 
a very incorrect and improper view of his course 
of preparation if he thinks all he is to acquire at 
an academy is a knowledge of a few branches of 
learning to fit him for the mechanical or merely 
intellectual part of his future work. Let it be io- 
culcated with all solemnity, and earnest endeavour 
to make him feel the force of it, that he must now 
be undergoing a preparation of heart for the work ; 
that during an academical course the retirement it 
affords from the bustle of the world should be care- 
fully improved for the purposes of self-improve- 
ment, in a still higher sense than even the acquisi- 
tion of useful learning. All the leisure he can 
command from the other parts of his diversified 
education should be conscientiously employed in 
furnishing his mind with those principles, motives 
and desires which are essential to the character of 
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a faithful servant of God in every situation. And as 
these are not to be acquired by mere dint of study 
and natural effort, but are the special gifts of God, 
he ought to be much in prayer for these right dis- 
positions ; and he must meditate and pray over the 
subject, continually, reckoning that whatever may 
be his other acquirements, if he be deficient in this 
{Mreparation of the heart he must go forth to his 
work unqualified for it in the most essential re- 
spects, and not likely to acquit himself with honour 
or comfort when engaged in it. God may in in- 
finite mercy forgive the sin of his past negligence 
in seeking the '' best gifts," and shower down upon 
him his Spirit in an extraordinary manner; but it is 
utterly unwarrantable to presume upon any such 
special interposition of mercy : and the hope of it 
must not be suffered to encourage the neglect of 
those most important exercises of mind for which 
a residence at an academical institution affords such 
favourable opportunities. In a word, if the student 
does not leave the seat of learning more humble, 
more devoted, more given to prayer, more serious, 
more consistent in his whole deportment, and more 
impressed in his general views of his holy callmg 
than when he entered it, he has lost one great end 
of his abode there. « And if tutors have neglected 
to direct and assist him in growing in grace as well 
as in knowledge, they have failed in the perform* 
attce of an important branch of their duty. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice , in connectioii 
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with this one thing which is as important as it is 
obvious : namely, that when young mem cease to 
be sttidents, in the sense of residing at a seminary 
of learning, they are not to cease to be students in 
the sense of pursuing the study of every truly useful 
branch of knowledge as they have ability and oppor- 
tunity. They must study to retain what they have 
learned^ and be continually adding to their stores ; 
and more especially they must consider t^mselves 
to be always learners in what relates to their miwm- 
terial work — ^the knowledge of the Scriptures — of 
their own hearts, and of the duties they ovre to 
those over whom the Holy Ghost may make tlK«i 
overseers. It was a most important, and to aM 
ministers a most instructive, reason assigned by the 
apostles for the appointment of deacons hi the 
church at Jerusalem — that we may give ouruhes 
eaniinually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word. With this corresponds the charge of Paul t6 
Timothy, " Give thyself wholly to these things ;'* 
and again, '' Give thyself to reading, to medita- 
tion, to prayer ; continue in them, for in dmng this 
thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee." 

It would be easy to say much on such a subject, 
but I close vrith one remark more as to the value 
and importance of a faithful and judicious friend 
to a young man of the description referred to in 
this letter. There are some points to be decided as 
to fitness for the work which the individual himself 
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is best acquainted with ; such as the purity of his 
motiYeSy the sincerity of hb professions, the reality 
of his desire for the work, and his unreserved de- 
TOtion to it. But most other things must be 
lefb with his friends to decide. He cannot be 
supposed capable of forming a correct estimate 
of his intellectual rank, nor of the view others 
take of his general character : self-conceit or true 
hanulity equally disqualify for judging cOTrectly on 
all such matters. 

It follows, therefore, that the duty of advising, 
enoouiaging, dissuading, reproving, should be per- 
fonned by the minister, tutOT, or other friend, with 
the Hwst conscientious diligence and faithfulness. 
Nothing is more mischievous than the false delicacy 
or tenderness which withholds needful warning or 
* reproof ; and, on the part of the young pupil or 
friend, nothing is more likely to retard his progress 
in the acquisition of that which is of the first 
moment for his true advantage, than a disposition to 
despise or take offence at the faithful admonitions 
of an experienced christian. In short, these things 
ought to be matter of conscience both with the 
teachers and the taught. If the reprover is counted 
an enemy because he tells the truth, or if he be 
restrained from the performance of his duty from 
the fear of meeting with such a return — if the re- 
proved is secretly convinced of the truth of the 
severe but friendly words of one who seeks his 
good, yet practically disregards them, in all these 
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cases there must be self-condemnation. The au- 
thority of conscience may be slighted for a season, 
and principles of action in opposition to it may 
bear sway ; but in every such case there must be 
the inward consciousness of having committed 
wrong. The accusation is lodged, and no power 
on earth is able to withdraw or to cancel it. The 
man, on the contrary, who has the testimony of a 
good conscience, has within him a spring of happi- 
ness which the hand of mbfortune cannot touch — 
safe from the power of every enemy, and proof 
against all the vicissitudes of time. This happiness 
is an earnest of the heavenly blessedness, as the 
good conscience itself is the pledge of acquittal in 
the day of final judgment : it is a token of the 
approbation of God, and that contains in it the 
essence of all felicity. 

I am yours, &c. 



LETTER XII. 



ON -APATHY TO THE EXTENT OF THE CLAIMS 
OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 

My dear Friend, ^ 

In a missionary sermon, preached about forty 
years ago before the society in Scotland for propa^ 
gating christian knowledge, the following passage 
occurs : '' To a dark and benighted world at large 
our efforts cannot extend : new arrangements of 
providence alone can pave the way for its con- 
version. But while we feel for the unhappy situ- 
ation of the vast multitudes of our fellow-creatures 
remaining in ignorance and idolatry, and lament 
our incapacity to bring them relief, let us humbly 
and earnestly recommend them to the compassion- 
ate regards of the great universal Parent. Let us 
plead with him as arguments his respect to his own 
glory, and to the best interests of his rational off- 
spring ; — let us plead with him his own truth and 
faithfulness in fulfilling his promises, that by 
methods known to his infinite wisdom he would 
enlighten the dark places of the earth with the 
pure light of evangelical truth, and hasten the 
happy time foretold when the dominion of Christ 
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shall extend ' from sea to sea, and from the river 
to the ends of the earth.' "• 

I have quoted this passage because I consider it 
as expressing the sentiments of a class of persons 
among us still very numerous, although , I would 
fain hope, decidedly on the decrease. Much has 
been said and written on missionary subjects since 
the date of the discourse from which the above ex- 
tract is taken ; but not enough, it would seem, to 
convince some of their duty in reference to this 
point — the duty of making greater exertions and 
greater sacrifices for the spread of the gospel. 

The leading sentiment of the passage finder 
review is obvious enough ; but all its bearings may 
not be at once perceived. With a view to expose 
the real nature and tendency of it, I beg leave to 
offer a few remarks. 

Whilst the notion is entertained that our 
efforts cannot extend to '' a dark and benighted 
world at large," there may be the full admission 
that so to extend them, were it possible, would be 
a noble and christian enterprise ; — one in which 
every true christian should rejoice, and assist as far 
as in his power. But the attempt is too great ! 

The words I have quoted are immediately pre- 
ceded by an inference drawn from the adaptation 



* Kemp's sermon, entitled << The Gospel adapted to the 
State and Circumstances of Men." Scotch Preacher^ 
vol. iv. p. 281. 
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of the gospel to the state and circumstaDces of man, 
to this effect — " that to extend the knowledge, and 
to promote the influence of this divine system are 
the noblest objects of human benevolence." But 
alas ! with such objects for the exercise of benevo- 
lence, and such a field as the world for the display 
of it, unfortunately for " humanity," they are be- 
yond its reach! The scheme is impracticable. 
The world is too benighted; and our means of 
enlightening it are too limited to permit us to in- 
dulge the hope that any efforts of ours can be 
brought to bear with effect upon '' the world at 
large." '' New arrangements, of providence alone 
can pave the way for its conversion !" and with 
this sentiment we fold our hands, and sit down, 
thinking that we are absolved from all obligation 
to concern ourselves any farther about the matter ! 
The rest of the paragraph is much in the same 
spirit with the pious expressions of the rich man 
who dismisses the starving beggar from his door 
with " God help you, poor man !" instead of giving 
him the alms he can very well afford. *' Let us 
humbly and earnestly recommend them to the com- 
passionate regards of the great universal Parent : 
let us plead with him, as argumc^nts, his respect to 
his own glory, and to the best interests of his 
rational offspring." Compare with this James ii. 
15, 16. '< If a brother or a sister be naked and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them. Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
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which are needful to the body^ what doth it profit? 
Even 80 faith if it hath not works is dead being 
alone." Now I leave you to judge what is the 
worth of that faith which ** pleads with God his 
own truth and faithfulness in fulfilling his pro- 
mises; that by methods known to his infinite 
wisdom he would enlighten the dark places of the 
earth with the pure light of evangelical truth>" &c. 
The deceptive and pernicious sentiment which lurks 
behind this fair shew of concern for God's glory is, 
that it is God's work and not ours — that it is for 
him to see to it ; and, although we must febl for 
\he unhappy situation of the vast multitudes of our 
fellow-creatures remaining in ignorance and idol- 
atry, it is not our fault that these evils are not re- 
moved ! Such a prayer, accompanied with corres- 
ponding ** works of faith and labours of love " for 
the relief of the miseries it professes to deplore, 
would be a suitable acknowledgment of the need 
of God's blessing to render human means effectual. 
But when such a prayer is made to supersede all 
efforts, or offered as an apology for declining them, 
it is, I apprehend, nothing better than a solemn 
insult to the divine Majesty-* a compound of 
wretched hypocrisy and impiety. 

I conceive that the sentiment upon which we 
are now animadverting has a most prejudicial 
tendency, although it be not carried so far as to 
paralyze all exertion whatever — that it operates in 
a degree in the breasts of many who aid by their 
subscriptions, and it may be, by their general in- 
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fluence and prayers, the cause of missions to the 
heathen. Where its operation is partial, it allows 
the individual to think he has done enough when 
he has done a little ; whereas a right perception 
of duty on this point would forbid him to think he 
had done enough, so long as by any means whatever 
he could contrive to do more. 

It is unnecessary, I should hope, to enter into « 
formal refutation of the opinion that '' to a dark 
and benighted world at large our efforts cannot 
extend." That opinion is, blessed be God, already 
practically contradicted. The undertakings of mis- . 
sionary societies that have sprung up since Mr. Kemp 
preached the sermon referred to, circumscribed as 
their attempts have hitherto been, shew that christians 
are deterred neither by distance of place nor extent 
of population from embarking in missions to any part 
of the world. They distinctly recognize the prin- 
ciple that " the world at large" is the object of 
their efforts. However disproportionate in point 
of quantity are the means yet in activity or in pre- 
paration for the cultivation of the moral soil — ** the 
field is the world." 

But the very magnitude of the object occasions a 
kind of despondency. Many would enter with 
all their soul into some scheme of benevolence of 
more limited extent, where the evils to be removed 
or alleviated are immediately in view, and the 
effects of exertion subject to personal observation ; 
but the conversion of the world is an object so 
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vast, 80 distant, so far beyond our grasp^ and the 
effect of any exertions of ours^ so utterly in- 
significant, that when they are applied to for their 
aid, give their money with a desponding sigh, 
as if they despaired of any greater effect of human 
exertions, upon the ancient fabric of ignorance and 
idolatry, than might be expected from throwing so 
many pieces of silver against the walls of a mate- 
rial fabric of stone and lime, that had resisted all 
the effects of time for thousands of years. 

When an object is viewed as unattainable, or at 
least not attainable now, except to a very partial 
extent, it is impossible, according to the consti- 
tution of human nature, that men should engage 
with zeal in the pursuit of it. Or if by any means 
they could be induced to begin, they cannot be 
expected to persevere with spirit. On this prin- 
ciple the sentiment against which these remarks 
are directed is, I think, peculiarly reprehensible ; 
for the tendency of it is to repress all ardour in the 
best of causes ; and the effect of it, so far as it 
operates, is to unnerve the arms of all who are 
engaged in it, and then to justify the state of 
supineness to which it has reduced them. 

In this cause we can do nothing aright unless we 
do all we can. If any one come short of the limits 
of his ability in aiding this cause, he betrays a 
criminal indifference which renders all that he does 
accomplish worthless in the sight of God; and how- 
ever it may be overruled for good by Him who can 
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make the lukewarmness as well as the wrath of 
man to praise him ; yet such a spirit^ considered in 
itself, must be regarded by infinite purity and 
LOVE, with the loathing occasioned by that which 
is neiUier cold nor hot. 

- I take it for granted then, in opposition to the 
sentiment of the sermon, that to the world at large 
the efforts of christians can extend ; at least in the 
same sense in which the merchant can carry his 
goods, and the soldier his arms to every part of the 
world, i, e. they can if they will ; and therefore 
the only impossibility in the case resolves itself 
into our own unwillingness to obey a plain com- 
mand, to fulfil an imperious duty; and this is the 
simple view in which the subject ought to be con- 
templated. 

I repeat then that in attending to this duty we 
have not done enough ; so long as by any means 
whatever we might contrive to do more. Let this 
view of the matter but possess the mind of chris- 
tians generally ; let the friends of missions bring 
the amount of their exertions into fair comparison 
with the claims that are made upon them ; let one 
and all of them be penetrated with the conviction 
that they have not yet done all they might. Let 
them faithfully act up to these convictions, and I 
will be bold to predict that in the course of a very 
short period the missionary world will wear a 
very different face. There will be a spirit a6d 
an activity, and a devotedness in the work in 
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all its branches, which we have never yet wit- 
nessed. 

Perhaps the author of the discourse modified the 
expression of his views as to the conversion of the 
heathen world, in order to make his argument tell 
with greater effect upon the immediate object of 
the society, whose cause he was advocating ; for 
he says, ** Although by good wishes and prayers 
alone, we can express our christian benevolence to 
the infidel world at large, yet on behalf of certain 
corners of it we may certainly employ more active 
and more immediate exertions. To the remote, un- 
cultivated, untutored districts of our own country 
in particular, we may ; and every principle of reli- 
gion and every feeling of humanity call upon us to 
send relief by such means as are within our power/' 

Now I beg you to observe here three things, 
1st. It is admitted to be ''a duty, enforced by 
every principle of religion and every feeling of hu- 
manity, to send relief to the necessitous by such 
means as are in our power." 2nd — ^That we can ex- 
press this benevolence to the world at large by good 
wishes and prayers alone. And 3rd — That there- 
fore, it is our duty in effect to confine our exertions 
within certain geographical boundaries. Now I 
maintain that the middle term of this syllogism is 
a mere assumption, instead of a thing rigidly proved, 
and we have already seen that it is utterly false, 
consequently the conclusion falls to the ground. 
But I i^ppeal to you whether the effect of such a 
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representation of the nature and extent of their 
duty to a christian congregation, would not be (if 
they admitted the correctness of the preacher's 
statements) to make them feel fairly delivered 
from all obligation to extend their practical bene- 
volence beyond the limited bounds he had been 
pleased to prescribe. 

There can be no question as to the claims of our 
immediate neighbours, our countrymen, upon our 
compassion; but their claims are not exclusive of that 
of our ** brethren" the Hindoos, or the Caffres, or 
the cannibals of New Zealand ; and surely the man 
incurs an awful responsibility who takes upon him, 
by presenting to his hearers partial views of duty, to 
absolve them from the obligation to listen to the 
command of Christ to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. For such 
in effect is the doctrine of the sermon before us. 

You know too well the present state of things 
in many religious circles, in various parts of our 
native country, to reckon this an obsolete discus- 
sion. Would that the evil had been confined to 
the date of the sermon, or had at least terminated 
with the eighteenth century! But I am afraid 
that many ministers, who, we may hope, know and 
love the truth, treat the subject of evangelizing the 
world (at least as to any practical purpose) as a 
subject which may very consistently be let alone. 
When they do allude to it, they will own that they 
ought to give it their^' good wishes and prayers;" 
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but it is rather by their silence upon the subject- 
by their allowing it to be lost sight of and forgot- 
ten, that they tacitly authorize their people (so far 
as their authority may go) to view it as a matter 
they may safely leave alone — as, in short, bo ecn- 
cem of theirs. 

I cannot account, upon any principle more fa^oiu- 
able to the parties concerned, for the state of dor- 
mancy in which many congregations and churdies 
still remaisy in regard to a cause which to afi 
christians ought to be so dear and important. I 
know that there are many noble exceptions to this 
evangelical apathy (shall I call it?) ; and were all 
the churches, were all christians to do as some of 
them do, that is, to the utmost stretch of their 
means, this censure would be without an object. 
But alas ! it is not so. The capabilities of the 
christian public are matter of numerical calculatikm, 
and, much as some do, the amount of all that is 
done, is but a sn^all fraction of what, aeeord- 
ing to a very moderate computation, m%ht be 
effected. I have now in my eye their pecuniary 
capalulities ; but what shall we think or what 
shall we say of their ability to furnbh men ? How 
many fit men do all the churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland furnish annually to go out as mission- 
aries to the heathen ? Is it the fact that not one 
church in a hundred, actually sends out a single 
missionary? Is it a fact that thousands of christian 
churches meet week after week, and year after 
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year, for the ofoserTonce of the ordinances of 
Christy and that it never occurs to one of all these 
multttti^eft of professing christiai^y and is never 
oiflee loggested to them by their pastors, that there 
may be some individuals among them who should 
go as messengers of mercy to their heathen bre- 
thren ? If this is the fact, I leave you to draw the 
inference. Guilt lies somewhere. Is there not 
ground for addressing such bodies of professing 
ehristians, in words originally spoken in reference 
to another subject, ** Now, therefore, there is ut- 
terly a fault among you/' 

On this I shall not now enlarge, but I would 
ask, If such has been, and is the state of things in 
many christian churches, ought they to remain so ? 
It is high time for all whom it concerns to consider 
this question. And unless they can justify their 
neglect of the heathen, let them repent, pray for 
foi^veness, and seek grace to ** walk henceforth in 
M the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless.'' 

• Within the period that has elapsed since the 
publication of the sermon now commented on, the 
greater number of the exkting missionary societies 
date their commencement. Many foreign missions 
have been undertaken, and a degree of business* 
Kke activity and system characterizes the operations 
of most of them ; and their exertions God has been 
pleased to honour in many instances with an en- 
couraging measure of success. 
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But it should be observed, that while christiaD 
benevolence has taken a wider range of exertion, 
and is now travelling to the ends of the earth, it 
has not been absorbed by these foreign operations. 
Christian zeal and benevolence have opened new 
channels for themselves at home also, and are flowing 
in various directions through the length and breadth 
of the land. Consequently the christian world is 
not now pursuing, with undivided attention, either 
the propagation of the gospel among heathen na- 
tions, or the enlightening of the dark and long 
neglected corners of our own country. Both have 
a share of attention. And these two great classes 
of objects, the foreign and the domestic, are again 
subdivided iQto various minor classes, so that there 
is a great variety of benevolent objects now demand- 
ing the support of the christian public. 

But in this state of things, there is more need 
than ever to sound ^he alarm in the ears of pro- 
fessors, lest, deceived by this appearance of multi- 
plied and diversified activity in doing good, they 
become deaf and callous to the cries and miseries of 
those to whom they have yet afforded no relief; — 
lest, thinking only of what they are doing, they 
forget that there is something they are not doing, 
and which nevertheless ought to be done. 

Is it not matter of notoriety, that many when the 
claims of the missionary cause are pressed upon 
them, crave to be excused lending their aid, on 
the ground that they assist some other benevolent 
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uid religious institution ? This, to say the least of 
it, is surely making the performance of one duty 
the reason for neglecting another. To propagate 
the gospel wherever there are human beings to re- 
ceive its glad tidings, b either the duty of chris- 
tians or it is not. If it be the duty of one it is the 
luty of all, according to their ability. But in the 
case supposed the plea in effect is iruMlity, I 
grant that a poor man who may give his mite to 
one object, may not be able to give to two or more, 
and in his case the plea is valid. But I am sup- 
posing the plea of inability to be urged upon insuf- 
ficient grounds, and the pittance of charity be- 
stowed on one beggar, made a pretence to send 
away twenty, unpitied and unhelped. 

liCt me suppose for the sake of illustration, that 
in time of war, it were put to the patriotism of the 
people to furnish voluntarily the necessary contin- 
gent for prosecuting the war with vigour, there is 
good ground to conclude that in multitudes of in- 
stances there would be the attempt to evade alto- 
gether the payment of the smallest fraction to- 
wards the expenses of the war ; and in another 
immense number of instances there would be the 
attempt to answer the demand made upon their 
generosity and public spirit, by the payment of a 
sum far below the due proportion to be expected 
from persons in their respective circumstances. But 
all the while these persons would wish to be 
thought lovers of their country, and contributors to 
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iU defence and aggrandisement a$ far as tkey wen 
able. Suppose now» that instead of leaviiig the 
matter to the opti<maI contributions of the people, 
a levy were imposed upon all, proportioned as far 
as could be ascertained to their means* would not 
this tax in thousands of cases fall mudi l|eaiier 
than the people, when left to their owm view 
of the duty, thought they were able to sustain ? I 
may here repeat a text quoted before : ** The 
children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light." Human goyernmento 
do not leave it to their subjects to determine how 
much each shall contribute to the purposes of the 
state ; for if they did, imbecility, iiiactionv and de- 
rangement of the whole political machine would 
soon be the consequence. 

We would not have the expenses necessary for 
carrying on the war against the empire of darkness, 
to be imposed in the shape of a tax upon the sub- 
jects of the kingdom of Christ ; but till they are 
generally roused to more adequate conceptions of 
the amount of means requisite, and become more 
conscientious in doing and sacrificing what they eoa, 
it is easy to see that, so far as human agency is 
concerned, the contest may be indefinitely pro- 
tracted, and the enemy continue to laugh at the 
irresolute measures, unwise counsels, languid zeal, 
cowardice, and imbecility of the confederated, or 
rather divided, christian world. 

Turn now to the matter of fact. To subdue the 
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whole heathen world to the obedience of Christ, 
the combined energies of all the christians in the 
world are equal to the maintenance of an army of 
fire or six hundred men.* No wonder that they 
are ready to sink under the burden of supporting 
this immense body of forces. It is some comfort 
to think, however, that the enemy must soon be 
overpowered by such a host, and therefore the 
oppressive duty of maintaining it is but for a ^rt 
season ! I feel that this is not a subject for irony, 
but I know not in what way I can better express 
the feeling of shame and sorrow which the contem- 
plation of this subject excites. It is indeed morti- 
fying to think that the christian world can do so 
little, if it can do no more than has been done ; and 
it is not less mortifying, if it can do more, that it 
does it not. 

I will not repeat the humbling comparisons that 
have been made between the amount of the annual 
receipts of our benevolent societies, and the receipts 
of one of our London theatres for a short season ; 

* It is trae that the separate societies which devote their 
funds to the translating, printing and distributing of the 
scriptures, and other societies, not strictly mimonaryf are 
supported by the christian public. These furnish the mis- 
sionary (to carry on the figure) with arms and ammu- 
nition—and may be supposed included in the view we are 
taking of the hostile operations now going on against tlie 
prince of this world. Let therefore the whole accumu- 
lation of means be kept in view. There is, alas, no need to 
kide some part of the means nsed in order to make the 
amount appear small. 
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the outfit and provisioning for a few months of one 
of our ships of war, or the equipment of a small 
armament for the protection or conquest of some 
insignificant island ; but one thing I, will say, if 
we improve not the present advantages which the 
favourable situation of political affairs, the flourish- 
ing state of our commerce, and the extent and 
credit of our foreign relations, put within our reach, 
God in his righteous providence may soon deprive 
us of them all ; and the news from England and 
India that have just reached us, put a new em- 
phasis on this consideration. 

To conclude then, what if the directors of our 
missionary societies should make a demand for 
supplies adequate to the equipment and mainte- 
nance of four times the number of missionaries at 
present in actual service, would the demand meet 
with a refusal as a thing impossible ? or, might it 
be accomplished ? By a determined renunciation 
of a few superfluities — by retrenching a few fashion- 
able luxuries — by the sacrifice of a little taste and 
a little empty pleasure, it might. This must be 
obvious to any one who chooses to reflect upon 
the subject, and that not to four times but to ten 
times the amount of the present scale of opera- 
tion? 

Then why is the thing not done ? Either be- 
cause the object is not of sufficient importance to 
justify such sacrifices — or 

I leave you to supply the rest. 

1 «jdql '^ours, &c. 



LETTER XIII. 



ON THE BEST MEANS OF CONVINCING THE 
HEATHEN OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

My dear Friend, 
The difficulty of proving to the heathen the truth 
of Christianity is a subject which has often engaged 
my thoughts. I have also endeavoured to elicit 
the sentiments of others as to the best method of 
setting the evidences of the truth before the mind 
of an unbeliever, but hitherto have met with 
nothing altogetlier satisfactory. I now offer you 
a few observations on the subject, more for the 
purpose of setting the difficulties connected with it 
in their true light than as containing a complete 
solution of them. 

The evidences of the truth of the christian reli- 
gion are various and abundant ; they are sufficient 
to carry full conviction to the mind of any one 
capable of appreciating the force of them. But the 
historical evidences are from their very nature ill 
adapted for popular conviction ; they are beyond 
the reach of the great mass of the people ; and the 
internal evidences cannot be felt or understood by 
those who have no personal experience of the 
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power of the truth on their own hearts^ and who 
hare no living examples of it before their eyes. The 
evidence from miracles (now that miraculous 
powers have ceased) resolves itself into the testi- 
mony borne to the miracles of the first age of Chris- 
tianity, but the truth of that testimony the heathen 
may be supposed to have no means of asceiiainmg. 
Thus the great mass of evidence comprehended 
under these three divisions is almost wholly in- 
accessible to the heathen world. That Christianity 
was attested by miracles — that the commencen^ent 
of the christian dispensation was the close and the 
fulfilment of a prior economy of miracles that had 
subsisted from the very infancy of the world-r-that 
the success of Christianity by such instruments as 
its first disciples, and in such circumstances as cha- 
racterized that era, b itself a most stupendous 
miracle — that the concurrent voice of ancient his- 
tory, the testimony of enemies as well as friends, 
confirm the truth of the principal facts recorded in 
our scriptures — that these scriptures, as we now 
have them, are the genuine and unadulterated 
records of divine revelation, handed down to us 
through a long succession of ages — that the cha- 
racter Christianity claims is established by the 
effects it has produged in millions of instances, 
in turning sinners from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan unto God — that this evidence 
is continually accumulating by the additions 
making to the number of its believers who ** have 
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the witness in themselyes"— -that the purity of its 
precepts, the sublimity of its doctrines, the holy 
spirit it breathes, the evils it cures, the joy and 
peace it bestows, the glory it reveals, the consis- 
tency of all its parts, its being so worthy of God, . 
and so suitable to the state of miEtn, all, all bear 
witness for it as 'a revelation not of earthly origin — 
that it comes from God and is " truth and no lie." 
This, and much more than all this, the heathen in 
the first instance can neither appreciate nor believe ; 
ihey may have the bare testimony of the missionary 
who addresses them on such subjects that Chris- 
tianity b supported *' by many infallible proofs," 
but they labour under a total incapacity of ex- 
amining them. It is true that much of the charac- 
ter here given to Christianity might be learned from 
an attentive and intelligent perusal of its sacred 
records ; but this is supposing a degree of candour 
of mind and interest in the subject which it is too 
much to suppose the heathen to possess. They 
have a religion of their own, and they demand at 
the very outset some proof of the truth of the new 
system proposed to them before they will think it ^ 
worth their while to give it any farther attention. 

Missionaries, when they begin to address them- 
selves to a heathen population on the subject of 
religion, are often called upon to give some visible 
sign or demonstration of the truth, as the only con- 
dition upon which they can expect to be listened 
to and believed. Could the missionary perform 
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miracles in oonfirmation of his docttiBe, as tlie 
apostles and other christians of the primitiTe age 
had the power of doing, the matter would be in- 
stantly set at rest : no better attestation could be 
given, and no more could reasonably be demanded. 
Though there might still remain in the breasts of 
the heathen all the resistance of the carnal mmd 
to the pure, humbling and spiritual doctrines of 
the Bible, there would be little room for cstiI 
against the truth of the ** strange things brooght to 
their ears.'' 

But as no christian missionaries, at least none 
deserving of the name, now pretend to the posses- 
sion of miraculous gifts, and must meet opposen 
and objectors on other ground, it becomes a serious 
question how they may best accomplish the task of 
setting before the heathen the gospel, accompanied 
with such proofs or arguments in its favour as may 
be convincing alike to the rude and savage, and to 
the refined and civilized worshipper of idols. 

After what I have said at the beginning of this 
letter you will not suppose that I pretend to dictate 
to missionaries how they ought to proceed in this 
case. I conceive that missionaries ought to be 
men capable of wielding the weapons of their own 
warfare ; for it would be an ungracious supposition 
indeed, to suppose men sent out in the character of 
evangelists to instruct heathen nations so ill quali- 
fied for encountering the arguments of an acute 
heathen mtellecty or the captious objections of a 
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nettled and depraved heathen hearty as to be non- 
plussed at the very first onset. But the remarks 
now made on the difficulty of reaching conyiation 
to a heathen mind upon the first principles of the 
christian scheme, and the consequent necessity of 
the christian instructor being prepared to do justice 
to the cause of truth, and to bring it off with 
honour when assailed by a cunning and dqtemdned 
adversary, may serve as a corroborative argument 
to what I have said in another letter upon the 
** qualifications of missionaries/' 

I remark then that it is vain to expect that any 
heathen can obtain conviction of the truth of 
dbristianity without a due degree of attention to the 
subject. You may«place an object in the clear 
light of the noon-day sun, but in order to any man's 
perceiving it he must turn his eye upon it. It may 
be boldly declared to any inquirer that proofs of 
the truth of Christianity are at hand if he will but 
attend to. them, and that they are sufficient to 
fll^tisfy him of the truth of its pretensions unless he 
shut hb mind against conviction. A willingness to 
he convinced is essential to the character of a 
candid inquirer after truth ; and to be deceived in 
a subject of so much moment as religion, is a thing 
so much to be dreaded, that there ought to be the 
iltmost seriousness and attention brought to the in- 
vestigation of it. Such ideas strongly pressed 
upon the mind of a heathen, accompanied with 
hints as tp the most palpable errors of his Own 
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system, may, by the blessing of 6od» dispose him 
to allow some weight to the arguments that may 
then be laid before him for the truth of ihe chris- 
tian system. 

These arguments are various, and must of coone 
be presented in a shape adapted to meet the pecu- 
liar state of mindy opinions, practices, and habiti 
of the individual ; and of all this the missionary 
must be the judge. 

The following have occurred to me as a few ef 
such arguments, and they are more or less appli- 
cable to all the varieties of heathen systems in the 
world. 

(1.) All men, whatever may be thetr distinction 
of birthy country, rank, or profession, are on a 
level in the sight of God. A religion therefore 
which comes from Grod will treat men as naturally 
equal, and as all standing in the same relation to 
him. It will not render salvation easier for tiie 
rich than for the poor — for the wise than for the 
unwise — ^for the learned than for the ignorant. 
Your religion b not such a system ; christtanty is. 

(2.) Man is conscious of his sinfulness; his 'con- 
science condemns him : and consequently, if he does 
not altogether banish reflection, must be afraid of 
death and all that follows it. A religion that 
comes from God must be fitted to quell such fears 
in all its true disciples — give them peace and hbpe 
in the prospect of eternity, and that upon solid, in- 
telligible, satisfactory grounds. Your system 
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cannot dissipate such fears ; it cannot yield such a 
lu^ ; Christianity does. 

(3.) The dictates of natural reason when calmly 
listened to testify of a God, and conclude him to 
be a perfect being, essentially good as well as infi- 
nitely great, and infinitely wise. A religion there- 
fore which comes from him must correspond with 
this idea: a revelation from himself must fill up 
the faint outline. The christian revelation does so : 
yours is at utter variance with it. 

(4.) The soul of man is capable of endless hap - 
piness ; and that a happiness adapted to its spirit- 
ual nature, which for want of better terms may be 
called intellectual and moral happiness. A true 
revelation will represent the future state of hap- 
piness it promises to its followers as consisting of 
enjoyments corresponding to the spiritual nature of 
the soul — a state of intellectual and moral per- 
fection. Such is the heaven the christian revela- 
tion makes known. To tuch a heaven it leads 
believers; for such a heaven it prepares them — a 
heaven of purity and love and blessedness derived 
immediately from God himself. Your heaven 
consists of sensual gratifications, the indulgence of 
base appetite and passions. 

(5.) Man's existence on earth is but for a limited 
period, a few years; but his future existence is 
endless. The interests of eternity therefore are of 
infinitely greater ingiportance than those of time. 
A religion that has come from God will accordingly 
deal with men chiefly as immortal creatures, and 
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the great burden of it will be the -neceflBity and 
means of providing for the happiness oi the soul in 
a future state of being. 

This is the character of Christianity, but your 
system represents present pleasure, wealth, pros- 
perity, &c. as some of the chief things to be 
secured ; your system is liberal of promises of 
all temporal good to its adherents, and many of 
your services have no other end or object but present 
sensual good, the removal of temporal eyiU» or the 
securing of temporal prosperity. 

This is well expressed by a modern author. 
** One of the leading characteristics by which the 
religion of the Bible is distinguished from those 
systems of philosophy and morality which Biany 
would impose upon us in its place, is, that every 
thing appertaining to it bears a relation to eternity. 
The object of all other systems is, at best, to form 
the manners, but this rectifies the heart ; they aspire 
only to fit men for this world ; but this, while it 
imparts those dispositions which tend more than 
any thing else to promote peace, order, and hap- 
piness in society, fixes the affections supremely on 
God and things above." Fuller's Essays, p. 257. 

(6.) If God be a pure, a good being, the objects 
of his favour must be made like himself. Ap- 
proximation to his purity and perfection, so far as 
creatures may, must be the aim, and ultimately the 
attainment of all whom he admits into heaven. 
Therefore a true religion will not merely teach that 
the divine nature la adotni^d y^itVk ^yer^ moral per* 
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feciion, but will inculcate purity, and the exercise 
of every virtue upon its disciples, both as their duty 
and their happiness. It will palliate no sin ; it will 
represent the love and practice of iniquity as irre- 
concileable with happiness; it will represent a 
course of sin as incompatible with the enjoyment 
of the favour of God, and inconsistent with the 
character of one who hopes for a happiness whose 
element is holiness, the happiness of a sinless state. 
Hence a true religion will allow of no indulgence 
of lust, it will furnish no food for pride, no fuel for 
the fire of wrath, hatred or envy ; it will come with 
a sweeping proscription levelled against the entire 
mass of human corruption. Such is Christianity; 
and therefore they who love sin hate it. Such is 
not your religion, and therefore they who love sin 
may have no objection to it. But from this arises 
a i^trong presumption that Christianity is true, and 
your system false. 

lliis is but a specimen of the way of stating the 
claims of Christianity as a system worthy of farther 
examination. When the missionary succeeds in fix- 
ing the attention of a heathen to the all important 
subject, a great point is gained ; and if the missionary 
be well acquainted with the notions and prejudices 
of the idolaters to whom he is thus delivering his 
message, he may, by properly availing himself of this 
knowledge, present the gospel scheme of salvation 
in siiany impressive points of view. The doctrine 

of the cross of Christ may appear strange. The 
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heathen may hate it or despise it, or cavil against it; 
but this is the grand theme upon wMch the chris- 
tian missionary will delight to dwell. This is the 
teaching God will bless to the conversion of sin- 
ners. It is indeed emphatically ** the word to the 
heart/^ which heals and wounds and renovates it 
The love of Christ may be exhibited in bright and 
striking relief, against the scowling personifieatioiis 
of maUoe, cruelty — terror, and every abominatioB, 
which form the objects of the worship and fear of 
the deluded votaries of heathenism. 

The contrast drawn by a late excellent author, 
between Christianity and mahometism may here 
be quoted as exhibiting the argument for the for- 
mer, arising from its holy and heavenly character. 
" Were all men consistent mahometans,'^ says the 
author, ** all would be sensual, selfish, ambitious, 
deceitful, malignant, having a form of godliness 
but denying the power of it. Were all men eon- 
iiutent christians, all would be piety, purity, humi- 
lity, integrity, disinterested, liberal, self-denying 
love. The earth would be full of happiness, ap- 
proximating to that of heaven, and preparing for it; 
and without any effort to induce them, men would 
every where beat their swords into plough shares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and would 
learn war no more.''* What is here said of 



* ReT. T. Scott's Answer to Rabbi Crool's Restoration 
of Israel. 
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mahometism is equally true of heathenism » only 
the contrast might be rendered more striking by 
still farther deepening the shades of the system 
of falsehood, by adding all the epithets of evil 
enumerated in Rom. i. 29 — 31 ; for the unre- 
strained indulgence of every evil passion is the 
natural fruit of systems, which substitute in one 
form or other outward observances for moral 
righteousness ; which in many instances directly en- 
courage sin, and in others hold out that encourage- 
ment by o£fering the pardon of the most enormous 
offences at the easy rate of an offering to their 
bloody gods, or a gift to the priests. 

It is not enough to say that the false religions of 
the world are not incompatible with the wicked 
lives of their professed followers; they actually 
render the unhappy beings who adhere to them 
more wicked and more wretched than otherwise 
they might have been* The direct contrary of all 
this is true of Christianity. 

Perhaps we are not warranted to expect that 
chrbtianity shall ever be absolutely universal, in 
the sense of every individual upon earth being a 
true christian. But what a glorious scene would it 
be if every christian, wherever he went should find 
a brother and a friend. The purity and love, and 
devotion, and happiness of heaven would be 
realized upon earth. This is a most transcend- 
ently pleasing and glorious prospect. Now, I 
asky how does this idea bear upon the question 
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of the truth of Christianity? To my mind it it a 
most striking proof of the truth of a system 
that the universal prevalence of it would u&coh 
sarily produce so heavenly a degree of all thai 
is beautiful and desirable^ and holy aud happy. 

Apply the same test to mahometismy aad I 
shrink from it. A world full of mahometatis, 
would still be a vrorld fuU of sin and misery^ 

Apply the test to any system of heathettism. 
Suppose that system to become universal, and the 
world would still most emphatically be a world of 
sin and misery ! The judicious missionary vnll ndt 
fail to make good use of this argument^ andthete 
are occasions which enable him to bring it h<»De 
with striking effect; and there are minds, even 
among the heathen, quite accessible to thb mode of 
argumentation. Their reason will admit the just- 
ness of the statement, however much thmr hearts 
may rebel against the obvious conclusion, and their 
habits present a firm resistance to its practical in- 
fluence. 

But it is needless to attempt to point out any 
general method of convincing the heathen of the 
truth of Christianity. The particular manner of 
dealing with modest inquirers, cavilling objectors, 
insinuating artful disputants, and open fearless op> 
posers, must be left to the missionary himself; and 
he would be ill qualified for the office h^ as- 
sumes as a 4;eacher of Christianity among the hea- 
then, were he unqualified to meet all these varieties 
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of unbelievers, and unable " by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort and convince the gainsayers." 

But this suggests the necessity of missionaries 
having their minds and hearts especially prepared 
for this difficult branch of their duty. Their en- 
trance among the heathen, their gaining a favour- 
able ear, their being heard out, their success in 
exciting inquiry, or even opposition — all this 
mainly depends, under God, upon their acting 
wisely in their intercourse with the heathen, and 
that from the very first. And how are they to do 
this ? I think the great secret lies in our holding 
** fast the faithful word as we have been taught.'' 
In other words, having the gospel in our hearts ; 
feeling its vital warmth, being all alive to its inesti- 
mable worth, to our own happiness, and its indis- 
pensable necessity to the happiness of the sinners 
we address, as yet ignorant of it, destitute of its 
blessings, and blind to its glories. 

Indeed not merely for a missionary, but for 
every christian, the grand secret of knowing how 
to behave in every situation, and how to speak in 
every company, is to maintain a spiritual frame of 
mind. This is the effectual check of levity, cen- 
soriousness, vain disputing, and every other evil 
that stains the beauty, and mars the pleasure and 
profit of social intercourse. It is better than a 
thousand maxims. Let the heart be but right, and 
out of its abundance will proceed only that which 
is good. If the heiirt of the missionajry be in this 
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state he will <^ watch for souls.'* ft is an obvious 
truth, but it cannot be too often repeated , that a 
right disposition of mind is of mighty consequence 
in the proper discharge of the duties of the minis- 
terial work, and I think emphatically so in regard 
to the peculiar situation of a missionary among the 
heathen. In his intercourse with them they will 
often understand his temper and spirit better than 
his arguments. Or at any rate, if the former do 
not give weight to the latter, they will appear light 
indeed, however sound and logical his reasonings 
may be. *' But sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts, and be ready always to give an answer to 
every one that asketh you a reason of the hope that 
is in you, with meekness and fear, having a good 
conscience" There is a beautiful connection be- 
tween the several parts of this exhortation. 

I will just add in connection with this, that the 
meekness of spirit here inculcated has a wonderful 
power over the hearts of all who behold it ; and 
hence it is so often introduced as a grace to be cul- 
tivated with unremitting care, and exercised upon 
all possible occasions. *' I therefore the prisoner 
of the Lord beseech you that ye walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ye are called with all 
lowliness and meekness" Eph. iv. 2. ** Follow after 
faith, love, patience, meekness" 1 Tim. vi. 11. 
This is the exhortation of Paul to a missionary, 
and another is to this effect: ** But the servant of 
the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
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men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing 
them that oppose themselves." 2 Tim. ii. 25. ** Put 
them in mind to be gentle, shewing all meekness 
unto all men.'* Tit. iii. 2. *' Put on therefore as 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, Jbowels of mer* 
cies, gentleness, humbleness of mind, meeknessJ' 
Col. iii. 12. 

I am not fond of apologies, but I feel it proper 
when I think of the difficult subject I have at- 
tempted to handle in the former part of this letter, 
and the monitory strain of the close of it, to repeat 
that I disclaim the idea of setting up as an in- 
structor or monitor to those of whom it would 
better become me to learn. But the communi- 
cations of sentiment, although it consist of nothing 
very new or striking, may elicit new trains of 
thought in other minds, which but for such commu- 
nications might have lain for ever dormant. 
*' Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understandings do clarify and 
break Up in the communicating and discoursing 
with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; 
he marshalleth them more orderly ; he seeth how 
they look when they are turned into words ; 
finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and that 
more by an hour's discourse than by a day's 
meditation." (Bacon.) What is true of discourse 
is in a great degree true of writing ; and I have not 
been altogether without a view to my own improve- 
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ment, in '* turning these thoughts into words/' and 
if they serve the purpose of '' a whetstone of your 
wits/' as the same author expresses himself , " al- 
though they do nothing more, I shall not regret 
haying communicated, nor will they be altogether 
useless." Allow me to borrow another illustratioii 
to the same purpose. "Two men in a frosty 
season come where they find a company of people 
ready to starve. The one wraps himself up lest he 
should perish with them. I'he other in pity falls 
to rub them, that he may recover heat in them, 
and while he laboureth hard to keep them, getteth 
far better heat to himself than hb selfish and un- 
profitable companion doth." Baxter. 

Thus much in reference to the subjects of this 
letter, but you may extend the apology if you 
please to all the others I have sent you. 

I am yours, Ac. 

P. S. A former page of this letter would have 
been the proper place for inserting what follows. 
The mode of argumentation which 1 have supposed 
to be necessary in the case of cavilling and pre- 
judiced heathen, is not to be viewed as an attempt 
to remove their objection to the gospel itself; but 
rather as suited to convince a heathen that it has 
come from God, and is therefore " worthy of all ac- 
ceptation," and if his favourable ear is so far 
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gained, that he listens under this impression, a 
great point is secured. If he admits that there is 
ground to believe the message the missionary deli- 
vers is from God, there is no disputing about the 
terms of the messas^e itself. 

But as before intimated, the doctrine itself car- 
ries in it strong internal marks of its divine original, 
and while the unbeliever hears, '* he is convinced 
of all, he is judged of all ; and thus the secrets of 
his heart are made manifest, and so, falling down 
on his face, he will worship Grod, and repeat that 
God is in you of a truth." 

It is of importance to bear in mind that it is in 
the form of a testimony the gospel is to be pub- 
lished to the heathen. Now the design of pub- 
lishing it is to produce a belief of its truth in the 
minds of the hearers. When this is distinctly kept 
sight of, there will scarcely be room for any mate- 
rial error in the manner of presenting the truth 
to the attention of the heathen. But, it may be 
remarked in passing, that this gives a striking view 
of the necessity of the missionary himself being a 
man who clearly understands the import of the 
message he is to deliver. If he mistakes or muti- 
lates his message, he not only leads his hearer 
astray, but obscures and wrongs the gospel itself; 
and in so far as he departs from the genuine spirit 
of it, in so far he lessens the evidence of its truth, 
and increases the difficulty of believing it. 

But this b not all. If he errs in regard to the 
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real terms of the message he delivers, although his 
hearers should believe what he says, their faith 
would not be the faith of the gospel. It may be 
one of the many compounds of truth and error 
current in the world, that go under the name of the 
gospel, but which, in various degrees are perver- 
sions and counterfeits of it. 

I merely hint at this in passing, as suggesting 
matter of caution as to the employment of men of 
unsound views; and to missionaries themselves, 
that they study constantly the genuine records of 
truth. The scriptures contain the doctrine they are 
to publish, let them learn it with humility and 
prayer from that source, and they will not err. 



LETTER XIV. 

ON THE REASONS WHICH MAY JUSTIFY QUA- 
LIFIED INDIVIDUALS TO DECLINE THE MIS- 
SIONARY SERVICE. 

My dear Friend, 

What reasons are sufficient to justify an indi- 
vidual qualified for missionary service, declining 
that service, and spending his days at home? This 
is a question you will say easier to propose than to 
solve. I am persuaded, however, that the diffi- 
culty attached to the question is not so great as may 
at first sight appear ; and provided you admit the 
assumption upon which f proceed in attempting the 
solution of it, I trust you will be satisfied that I 
have drawn a fair and reasonable conclusion. 

It would argue great ignorance of human nature, 
however, to expect that any solution of such a 
question could prove equally satisfactory to all 
who might consider it: and especially to those who 
might feel themselves more immediately interested 
in it, Quot homines tot sententuB. The decision 
of practical questions should be an act purely in- 
tellectual — the undisturbed, unbiassed work of the 
judgment. The passions can be safely admitted 
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to a share of the deliberation only when they are 
on the right side of the question , but as this is 
supposed to be yet undetermined, it is generally 
best to exclude them as much as possible till the 
affair is decided. The arguments for and against 
are wonderfully affected by the view the mind 
takes of one result of the deliberation as dairabk^ 
and another as undesirable ; and when the question 
deeply involyes our own interests, or is supposed to 
do so, it is almost beyond human nature not to 
lean to the side to which all the affections would 
posh the conclusion. 

I think it has been generally allowed by all who are 
rightly affected to the cause of missions, that when a 
pious individual every way qualified, so far as may 
be known, determines it to be his duty to devote him- 
self to the service of God among the heathen, and 
follows up his determination, he doesjvell, in other 
words, that it is His duty to go. But if he had 
so chosen it, would it have been his duty to remain 
at home? Is it his mere willing it that makes it his 
duty to go or stay ? This, I suspect, is a pretty 
general opinion, but I think an erroneous one: 
for upon this principle every one's duty is deter- 
mined by his own impressions. What he conceives 
to be duty in certain circumstances is duty ; but if, 
in the same circumstances, he had determined upon 
an altogether different course, that would have 
been duty also ! Thus one man determines to be- 
come a missionary because he concludes from a 
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consideration of his axlvantages, and all the circum- 
stances of obligation resting upon him, that he b 
called to go. But if he or another individual in 
similar circumstances determine to engage in the 
ministry at home, or to follow a secular xn-ofession, 
he is still in the way of duty.— This seems difficult 
to be admitted. 

Were these different paths of supposed duty 
equally inviting or equally forbidding, there would 
be no room to suspect the operation of improper 
bias in the choice of any one of them. But if one 
of these paths is fenced up with thorns, and can be 
trodden only at the expense of relinquishing much 
that is dear to flesh * and blood, we may without 
being uncharitable conclude that many decline from 
this path of duty, and choose another path, which 
of course to them is not the path of duty. This is 
sufficiently plain, and I endeavour to express my 
self upon it as plainly as possible. 

Nevertheless, with all this acknowledged and 
lamented weakness, there may be in many instances 
that honesty of intention and sternness of principle 
which will carry the question against the combined 
force df every bias and prepossession and interest 
leagued to bribe the judgment, and procure the 
wished-for decision. 

Surely there are many such minds of sterling 
principle among the pious youth of Great Britain, 
educating for the ministry or other professions, as 
well as young ministers already engaged in the 
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work, and men in secular life of humble and devoted 
hearts, and respectable talents and learning. It 
may not be too late for some of them to sit 
down to the consideration of this question; and 
if they think they have already decided it for 
themselves, and are acting upon the decision by 
abiding "in their calling," I would humbly yet 
earnestly press them to review their decision, and 
if their re-examination of the subject end in the 
same conclusion as before, a more satisfactory and 
complacent feeling of rectitude will doubtless re- 
ward their trouble. And if upon this repeated 
trial of the matter they should find reason to reverse 
their former decision, it will be matter of congra- 
tulation that they discovered their error in time to 
retrieve it. 

Had I access to any one of the description 
alluded to, I should frankly offer my opinion, and 
give my reasons for it without any fear of being 
thought presumptuous or officious in meddling with 
matters which did not belong to me ; for I consider 
that this would be the very circumstance especially 
qualifying me for passing a judgment in the case. 
My being personally unconcerned in the decision 
of the question would give me an advantage above 
others of superior information and profound judg- 
ment, whose interests or affections might be more 
concerned in the practical result of a deliberation, 
which might involve their separation from a beloved . 
friend, or brother, or pastor ; and as to the indi- 
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Tidual himself, he might more safely rely upon the 
disinterested judgment of a stranger than upon his 
own, or that of any of whose advice he could avail 
himself. 

In such a case I would suggest the following 
general considerations. 

1st. The evangelization of the world is given in 
charge by Christ himself to his disciples generally; 
consequently, while the work remains unaccom- 
plished it is binding upon all. And each individual 
disciple must conceive himself as specifically in- 
cluded in it, unless he be able to shew good cause 
of exemption. The aged, the very young, the 
weak in bodily health or mental capacity, are, 
without difficulty, struck off the roll of those to 
whom the charge applies in the way of personal 
engagement in the service of Christ. With them 
we have therefore at present nothing to do. We 
have before us men qualified for the work, but de- 
liberating whether they ought to be exempted on 
other grounds. 

2nd. As Christ does not require any one to put 
himself into actual service as a minister or mis- 
sionary by breaking through the established rule of 
duty in ordinary life, so he cannot approve of any 
one forsaking unwarrantably any part of duty in 
order to engage personally in the work of an 
evangelist to the heathen : consequently there is a 
danger of entering upon it uncalled and unapproved, 
as well as a danger of criminally declining it. But, 



3d. The nature of this service is sucb that there 
is little reason to fear that more persons will oiTer 
themselves as candidates for it than ought to be 
employed in it. Hitherto the proportion of can- 
didates has fallen miserably short of the number 
requisite upon any reasonable calculation for ful- 
filling the iivine charge to preach the gospel to 
every creature ; while the nature of home tertnee in 
the ministry is such that there is no fear of there 
being a sufficient supply of candidates for all its 
departments. Further, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that there will always be a sufficient number 
of secular men for conducting every plan of christian 
benevolence or general usefulness at home. 

The deduction from this is that a plea of exemp- 
tion from foreign service founded solely upon the 
call to engage in the ministry at home, or to fill 
any useful station in society, must be viewed as 
inadmissible. 

4th. That as it is the unquestionable duty of a 
christian to provide for his own, it follows that in 
a case where parents or other relatives are de- 
pendant on one who proposes himself as a candi- 
date for missionary service, he cannot consistently 
with duty leave them unprovided forj but if they 
may and will be provided for in the event of his 
leaving them, they cannot justly detain him, nor 
can he in ordinary cases justifiably decline the 
service on their account. 

5th. That when the affection of parents or other 
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relatives, or their indifference to the cause of Christ, 
or other hostility to it, or other similar motive, 
prompts^ them to oppose a fit person's embarking 
ui tiiis cause, it might go far to ascertain the path 
of duty simply to consider how such a plea of 
exemption would be sustained in the case of a 
soldier ordered by his prince to join a regiment on 
a foreign station. Would the prince sustain such 
a plea of exemption ? Would the soldier he^tate 
whether it were his duty to obey the command 
because his friends hung upon his neck and en- 
treated him not to leave them, or being disaffected 
to the government, absolutely forbade him to go ? 

It will not avail to say that in the charge given 
by Christ to his disciples there is no definite com- 
mand to me to engage in this holy warfare against 
bis enemies in foreign lands ; for, as has already 
been shewn, this is the particular service upon 
which men are now urgently needed. As in the 
government of ancient Sparta every subject was a 
addier, and whenever or in whatever way their 
services were required they were bound to come 
forward, so it is in the kingdom of Christ : it is 
expected that every one know and ** do his duty." 
In the contest, then, with the powers of darkness 
Christ has made it the duty and privilege of all his 
subjects, without exception, to engage according to 
their means and talents the strength to wield Uie 
weapons with which he has furnished them ; and 
the service expected and demanded ef ail who are 
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capable of bearing arms is, to take the field in 
person against the enemy. 

6th. That in the case of persons whose circom- 
stances enable them to render large pecuniary aid 
to the cause, both by their own contributions and 
the exertion of their influence over a circle around 
them, it is to be considered whether personal de- 
votement of such individuals to the service would 
not materially lessen the means of supporting and 
extending the operations of our societies. One 
whose income is derived from the exercise of a 
profession, or from commercial undertakings, gives 
at most but a fraction of his gains to the cause ; 
and supposing him qualified for actual missionary 
labour, might not he conclude that in the event of 
his relinquishment of the means of befriending the 
cause as a contributor, others would supply his lack 
of service. At any rate, that the devotement of 
his life to the service of Christ among the heatbeti 
would be at least a compensation for the loss of his 
handsome subscription and his labours as a col- 
lector, and even for his annual speech at the mis- 
sionary meeting of his district. Again, suppose 
the i person to be possessed of an independent 
.fortune, it is manifest he cannot urge the pecuniary 
assistance he renders as a reason for not yielding 
personal services, as if the former must cease upon 
his engaging in the latter. If, however, he makes 
the circumstance of his being a man of property 
and influence his plea of ^xetnptien, that is )ei 
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different thing; and (always -supposing him quali- 
fied for the service), whether he may commute 
actual obedience to the charge of Christ into a 
contribution of a few hundred pounds a year, by 
way of enabling others to labour in his name, I 
think it not difficult to determine. This is anala- 
gous to the case of a man in time of war, providing 
a substitute to go and fight for him the battles of 
his country. Now of the two modes of obedience, 
actual service or the support of a substitute, which 
is the greater sacrifice ? Unquestionably the 
former — and hence the presumption that it is the 
more acsceptable service, and that which a truly 
devoted heart would choose to offer. If the re- 
quisition upon every one be to do what he can, it is 
evident that he who does less than he can, deliberately 
and systematically falls short of doing what he is 
required to do under the peril of condemnation as a 
disloyal and cowardly subject, who betrays the 
glory of his prince for his own ease, and purchases 
exemption from danger by an extorted and muti- 
Jated compliance with the command he cannot 
altogether disregard. But this question may also 
be determined upon different ground: be it re- 
membered that in this warfare there can be tuo 
sending of substitutes. Every one qualified must 
go in his own name — must serve for himself. A 
man qualified for the service of Christ as a mis- 
ttonarycan no more serve by substitute than he 
can keep the conimandments by proxy ; and if no 
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one can become a substitute, no man can lawfully 
employ one. 

When the means of a costly sacrifice are wanting 
the smallest offering is not despised by Him who 
looks upon the heart of the offerer. He that is net 
able to bring his lamb may bring his turtle doves 
or two young pigeons; and he who is not able to 
present even these may offer the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flower. (Ley. v. 7» !!•) But theie 
is a rigid requisition upon every individual yptokis 
ability. 

In the days of chivalry, if instead of joining the 
magnificent train of kings and nobles and warriors 
of every degree who poured in thousands from 
England, France, and other countries of Europe, to 
drive the infidels from the holy land, how would 
the hiss of derision have followed the knight who 
should have shrunk back from the enterprise while he 
professed to admire it, and excused his remaining 
at home on the plea that he was zealous in pro- 
viding the means to enable others to go, or even 
equipped and sent out a warrior at his own ex- 
pense! We, knowing the extravagant absurdity 
and wickedness of those '^ holy wars," mi^t find 
some excuse for such a man, although we might 
not be able to acquit him of cowardice. But we 
cannot in the same way palliate the want of reso- 
lution or devotedness of a fit man in the fnresent 
day when the cause of Christ requires his services. 
Ours is the true holy war : we may easily £bl11 
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shorty but it is difficult to exceed in iour estimate of 
its magnitude and glory, or in our zeal, or if you 
wOl, our enthusiasm, in an enterprise which aims 
at nothing less than to wrest the world from the 
tyranny of Satan, and set free the hundreds of 
millions of captives now wearing the chains of his 
cursed slavery. 

We may with a feeling of conscious supe- 
riority look back upon the absurd fanaticism and 
romantic ambition of the chivalrous spirits of the 
middle ages. We justly regard the cause which 
is now beginning to put the whole christian world 
in motion, as one infinitely more gi*and and more 
worthy of our toils, and in the prosecution of which 
we may exult in full assurance of the approbation 
of heaven. Yet, on the other hand, does not the 
contrast in another view put us to shame ? The 
crusaders were in earnest ; they were ambitious of 
death in so noble a cause as they conceived theirs 
to be. The pursuits of commerce, the beauties of 
literature, the attractions of a court, the luxuries of 
a life spent in the bosom of their ^Eimilies and the 
society of friends, surrounded by all the charms 
and delights of their native country, were re- 
nounced without a sigh. They sprung with enthu- 
siasm at the call of their leaders, thinking of nothing 
but the glories of conquest or of an honourable 
death in the hallowed cause. 

We readily allow that all this enthusiastic zeal 
was excessive and absurd, because misdirected, ft 
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was wasted upon a vun and impious project, 
sanctioned neither by the voice of God nor of right 
reason. But suppose for a moment that all Ihal 
mighty stir of preparation and equipment, and em- 
barkation of a powerful armament was^ directed 
purely against the empire of heathen darkness — 
that the weapons of their warfare were not carnal 
but spiritual ->that instead of their accumulated 
stores of arms and ammunition in the shape of 
actual instruments of destruction, they had gone 
out with a grand apparatus of Bibles, printing 
presses, paper, and, if you will pardon the ana- 
chronism still farther, stereotype plates, and all the 
other requisite machinery for commencing and 
carrying on the great process of giving the light 
of knowledge and truth to the people of the whole 
world ; — and, to complete the picture, suppose the 
warriors clad in armour of steel that followed as the 
living agents of the enterprise, to be transformed 
into simple missionaries — men full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost, " having their feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace ; having for their 
helmet the hope of salvation, bearing the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God, having their 
loins girt about with truth, and above all armed 
with the shield of faith, whereby they were able to 
quench the fiery darts of the devil." And suppose 
all the zeal and enthusiasm that possessed the 
warlike knights to be transferred into these true 
soldiers of the cross, but directed towards the 
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sublime and merciful object of preaching the gospel 
of peace to men of every country and of every 
language; and will the magnitude of the pre- 
parations or the zeal of the agents employed in it 
be reckoned excessive ? Will not the grandeur of 
the object now appear adequate to all the sacrifice 
of life and treasure and talent embarked in it? 

I am sure that in the judgment of every one 
capable of estimating the greatness of the occasion, 
the glory and the mercy of the design, scarcely any 
conceivable sacrifice can be an error in the way of 
excess. And by the same rule, all that we are now 
doing is a lamentable error in the way of defect. 

O what a different appearance would the church 
assume, were such a spirit of zeal for the spread of 
the gospel now to descend upon it as possessed the 
minds of all ranks throughout almost the whole of 
Christendom in the times alluded to ! How much 
more of the character of reality would religion put 
on, where it is now but a form ! HoW would it 
operate like a living principle, instead of lying 
dead as a cold system of speculative belief ! How 
much more of the presence of Christ would be feh 
and enjoyed by all his true disciples, and how 
soon might we expect to see the aspect of the world 
beginning to change — the heathen idols falling — 
their temples trembling to their foundation — the 
worshippers deserting them, ashamed of their folly, 
mourning over their guilt and wretchedness, 
yet betaking themselves in humble faith to the 
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refuge. Then would the brilliaiit but btoodkn 
Uiumphs of the cross begin to be celebrated over the 
fallen shrines of the east and the west, and the 
north and the south, and speedily should all natioBS 
** be blessed in Jesus and call him blesaed/' 

But to return to the argument from which we 
have insensibly digressed. If you comprehend the 
drift and effect of the observations I hare offered 
on the reasons which may justify a man qualified 
to become a missionary spending his life at home, 
you will perceive that the limits of the ground on 
which many think they stand fairly exempted fmn 
actual service are narrowing fast, that mi|ny, if they 
admit our views of the paramount claims of the 
work of Chrbt among the heathen, will feel them- 
selves shut up to the necessity of engaging in it, 
or of doing violence to their convictions of duty. 

The claims of dependant relatives will not ex- 
empt a man, if those relatives may be provided £or 
in the event of his going abroad. The opinions or 
wishes of relatives or other interested persons 
cannot be sustained as sufficient ground of exemp- 
tion. The plea of being useful in the cause by 
pecuniary aid, and the employment of a portion of 
time and influence cannot be admitted ; neitlier can 
assistance, rendered even to the amount of support- 
ing a labourer in thejfield, exempt a man who is 
qualified to serve in his own person ; neither will 
the plea of intended devotement to the cause of 
Ciirist at home, where labourers are abundant, and 
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where men wfao eatoMt go ^abroad ought to be 
stationed. So long as there is a great scarcity of 
men for foveign service, the obligation to go is 
doubly imperious. 

Bnt what shall we say of a minister of sterling 
piety, rarious learning, good talents, of sound con- 
slntwItOB, in the prime of life, and without relative 
ties that forbid his removal? This I feel to be 
delicate —sacred ground, and therefore I would 
eater upon it tenderly and with diffidence. But iu 
my bumble opinion, there may be cases (perhaps 
Bot a few) where a christian pastor is comfortably 
settled, beloved by his people, and his labours 
blessed among them, while, nevertheless, both he 
and the church would ultimately be gainers by his 
foTsakmg all for Christ. His place would be sup*- 
plied— -his people would feel themselves more than 
ever identified with the cause of missions. They 
would follow him with their prayers, and sympa- 
thise in his joys and sorrows as in some sense their 
own. It would be long before they forgot the 
joy and the grief of that moment when they were 
enabled by the grace of God to part with a beloved 
pastor, and say, *' The will of the Lord be done." 
when they gave him up in generous love to the 
flovls o# heathen who had more need of such a 
teacher than themselves ; and it would be long 
before they would cease, '' at morning time" to re- 
member him. 

It is proper to observe at the same time, that in 
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ordinary cases it is a very questiosable step for a 
minister at home to break up his engagements, 
which it is to be presumed he entered into after 
solemn deliberation, much prayer , and entire con- 
viction of duty. But it is possible to conceiye, nay 
perhaps it is not uncommon for ministers to. have 
entered upon their work without «ver seriously 
weighing the question, whether it might be their 
duty to go abroad as missionaries to the heathen. 
And this may very easily have happened, since 
even to this day the subject is kept so much in the 
background, and the duty of properly qualified 
persons devoting themselves to the service so sel- 
dom pressed upon the attention of those whom it 
concerns. Hence the present suggestion that 
qualified men, although settled as pastors, may be 
called to quit their fiocks and go to seek the sheep 
that are wandering without a shepherd, is but a 
temporary measure ; that is, a measure rendered 
necessary by the error of entering upon home 
service from a defective knowledge of their duty to 
serve their master in a different sphere. If from 
this time henceforth the subject shall be so well 
understood that no man shall enter upon the work 
of the ministry at home before he has satisfied his 
own mind that he has no call to become a mission- 
ary — the measure now alluded to of a pastor leaving 
his people, which, con^dering all circumstances, is 
not unlikely to be the duty of some, will never need 
to be resorted to. 
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• Ought uot tutors and others then, who have in- 
fluence over young men preparing for the ministry, 
to bring this question fully before them — lest they 
should form home engagements unadvisedly, and 
begin to think of missionary service when it may 
be too late, or at least when they must engage in 
it under disadvantages ? 

I have no idea however that many pastors will 
determine to take the step I have ventured to hint 
at. At any rate, sure I am that there will arise 
from it no danger of the churches at home being 
left without instructors by such desertions; and I 
am equally sure that as to those devoted men who 
do go as missionaries to the heathen, they will 
never be suffered to want any good thing the 
friends they leave can supply, or their prayers 
draw down from the God of all grace : or should 
their friends negledt and forget them, the Lord 
whom they serve will raise up for them fathers and 
mothers and sisters and brothers, and give them a 
hundred- fold more than they have forsaken, with 
persecutions — and, in the world to come, ever- 
lasting life. 

I know that the attachments of ministers and 
people are not to be treated lightly. Nor is the 
argument altogether without weight which might 
be urged, that the affection of a people to him who 
labours among them renders his services really of 
more value to them than they can be to any other 
people ; and, as they think, more useful than the 
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laboon of any otbtr iiidividiial» however qualified 
could be. But I would submit it to the calm jud^ 
menty and to the faith of such a ohurch» whelhei 
their cheerfully giving up the instrument by whieh 
God was pleased to edify and comfort their 
80ub» would not warrant them confidently to es- 
pect that he for whose sake they had thus ** denied 
themselves" would not suffer them to be spiritual 
losers by the transaction. And so far as the pas- 
tor himself might be concerned, I would submit it 
to his faith, whether in such a case, whatever 
might be his feelings in parting with an affectionatt 
people, not however leaving them destitute, but 
seeing them entrusted to the care of another fidthr 
ful ** shepherd," he might not ** assuredly gather" 
that he might warrantably join the company of 
them who go ** to call the sheep that wander yet r^' 
nay, that it would be shrinking from duty, and 
declining a noble and generous service to stay be* 
hind. 

One of our best practical writers says» " The day 
is near when unfaithful ministers will wish they 
had never known their charge ; but that they had 
been employed in the meanest occupation, instead 
of being pastors of Christ's flock, when, beside all 
the rest of their sins, they shall have the blood of 
so many souls to answer for." But this observation 
suggests a query, If any one, in order to shift off 
the responsibilty, and escape the possible guilt of 
unfaithfulness as a christian minister or missionary, 
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decline the office, hiding his talent and spending his 
days in useless seeurity^ is he guiltless ? or is he 
chargeable with the blood of the souls that might 
have been warned and instructed, and for whose 
salvation he might and should have laboured ? I 
doubt not but' he is. O I it is a solemn thing to 
be entrusted with a talent ! It is not at our own 
option to employ it or not ; nor are we at liberty 
to employ it where it may gain half a talent more 
if we might have laid it out where it could have 
gained double. 

The author just m>w referred to says in another 
place to the same effect. ^* It will not serve your 
turn to run out of the vineyard on pretence that 
you cannot do the work. [God] can follow you 
and overtake you as he did Jonali with such a 
storm as shall ' lay you in the belly of hell.' 
Totally to cast off duty because you cannot endure 
to be faithful in the performance of it, will 
prove but a poor excuse at last.''* 

To sum up the whole, I am clearly of opinion 
that many individuab, ministers, students and 
private members of churches of various ranks who 
are staying at home, ought "to forsake all" and 
follow Christ as preadliers of the gospel to the poor 
dying heathen. This is an awfully serious subject. 
It involves nothing less, so far as human agents 
are concerned, than the question, whether these 
* Bazter*8 Reformed Pastor. 



ntillions upon milltons of tdolaten ahali hrt and 
die, *' ¥rithottt Christ and without hope in tte 
world/' or whether « they shall hear the go«pel and 
believe and be saved ? " O what a tremendous 
responsibility rests with them who have the bread 
of life! I make no allusion to individuals. I 
have no particular body of christians in my eye. 
But I cannot help thinking that I see in this want 
of real practical effective concern for the souls of 
perishing men — this want of zeal in spreading tiie 
gospel among the heathen — onb reason why the 
fiuthful preaching of it is so little blessed at home. 
Is there not room to suspect that God may be 
looking with a frown instead of a smile upon the 
labours of a man, who, faithfully as he may be 
preaching the gospel to a congregation of professed 
christians, is hiding in a corner among them the 
talent that might have told with effect against the 
fabric of heathen idolatry ? * Is^ there not reason 
to suspect that he may here lind the secret cause 
of his labouring from sabbath to sabbath, and from 
year to year without seeing much, if any, actual 

* Query, How would it do for a minister in such circnm- 
stances to preach to his people by way of accommodation 
from Acts xiii. 46. — ('* It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you ; but seeing yqu 
put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, lOy we turn to the GentUes, **) and act accordingly ? 
Comp. chap, xviii. 6. and xxviii. 28. 
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fruit of his labours ? Is tbere not reason to suspect 
that the church, sitting under its own vine and fig 
tree, but after the example of its pastor, little car- 
ing for others, should have little of the presence of 
Gpd in their souls and little manifestation of his 
blessing among them as a body ? '* There is that 
seattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet and it tendeth to 
poverty." If they concern not themselves about 
sending food to them that are perishing of hunger, 
is it to he vrondered at if G od command the clouds 
that they rain no rain upon their vineyard; and 
that hie vrithholds his blessing both from their 
basket and their store ? 

I am, &c. 



P. S. It may occur to you that the strain of 
this letter is at variance with what I have said in 
another place about a predilection for the mission- 
ary work as one of the qualifications of a proper 
candidate for that department of labour, inasmuch 
as I &ave now been attempting to show that 
various descriptions of persons otherwise qualified 
ought to become missionaries, while, according to 
the supposition we make of the state of their minds, 
they want this characteristic mark. But I take 
this predilection to be a thing, which may be 
aequiredy and acquired simply by a pious and 
devoted mind being directed with due attention to 
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the consideration of tbe subject* I huwe spoken 
of learning also as among the qualifications of a 
missionary ; but learning is an acquirement^ not a 
natural gift. They possess peculiar advafttages 
who have made this acquirement (t. e. learning) in 
early life, and they stand upon vantage ground 
who have had their attention early turned to the 
missicmary work, and so have betimes acquired the 
predilection for it, to which we have given a place 
among the list of qualifications. But it may 
happen that diligent study at a later period of life 
may repair the defects of a neglected education in 
youth. And the attention of a pious man being al 
length directed to the nature and obligation of 
missionary service among the heathen, he may 
acquire, though late, the preference for the 
work which a right hearted missionary ought to 
possess. 

The predilectUMi I speak of is not a romiantie 
enthusiastic feeling, resting upon no sufficient 
grounds, and for which no adequate cause can be 
assigned ; but a sober, although warm and decided 
choice and preference of that which recommends 
itself to the enlightened and sam^tified judgment as 
well as to the best dispositions of the renewed 
mind. And the work is one which may well beget 
such a desire to engage in it — and fully justify the 
choice made of it, a choice rational and laudable, 
and as honourable to the head as to the heart of 
him who forms it. 
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I think it quite consistent therefore to press upon 
a suitable person the duty of devoting himself to 
this eause ; his not already possessing a predilec- 
tion for it may be owing to want of due consider- 
ation of its claims. He may have wanted light 
to see it as worthy of being preferred to certain 
other objects of pursuit, which hitherto may have 
appeared to him the best and most important. 
But by acquiring juster and more enlightened 
views of duty, he may become possessed of th« 
desire to engage in this " good work." 

This view of the subject will at the same time 
obviate the objection, that our affections are not at 
our own command ; and that we cannot love and 
hatCy and choose and reject at the bidding of 
another. It is sufficient to repel this excuse, should 
it ever be urged by one who pleads the disqualifica- 
tion of not having a predilection for this service as 
a reason why he should not undertake it, to point 
to the numerous precepts of Scripture where men 
are commanded to exercise love, desire, hatred, 
fear, &c. This of course is to be accomplished 
with the help of God, and simply by setting and 
keeping steadily before the mind the objects suited 
to excite these respective affections. 

Should any one possessing the requisite qualifi- 
cations in point of learning, talent — and, as far as 
men might judge, piety, and having no reasonable 
ground for declining this service of Christ, still 
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feel no desire to engage in it — ^feel no predilection 
for it, after having the subject properly brought 
before him, that person, I grant you, is most un- 
doubtedly disqualified^ and ought by no means to 
assume a character in which he could at best but 
act the hypocrite. 



LETTER XV. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF SUCCESS ON 
MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 

My dear Friend, 

The measure of success in a matter of ascertained 
duty ought not to be made the measure of our zeal 
in the performance of it. Yet who is not sensible 
of the general proneness to adopt this standard of 
measurement. Success, which is at best but cm 
encouragement to persevere and abound more and 
more, is made the main spring of obedience. This 
is taking an ultimate effect, and turning it into a 
primary cause — inverting the natural process of 
proceeding under a sense of duty, in the hope of 
final success, and giving to present success the 
power of an impelling motive ; and to the want of 
present success the power of a prohibition to 
persist farther in the performance of the duty. 

Were this practical error exhibited to view in 
this naked form, many would disclaim it; — they 
would admit that they feel encouraged when their 
labours are successful, and discouraged when they 
are not: but that they make success or defeat the 
criterion of duty, and the spring of action they 
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deny. Be it bo, and let their conduct prove that 
we were mistaken. 

These observations are not offered because I 
think the missions now in operation are, generally 
speaking, not blessed with success in the degree 
that might have been expected; but because I 
think it of prime importance to adhere scrupulously 
to principles. A departure from them may seem 
at first a trivial error, but in the end may produce 
the most disastrous consequences. And I should 
have thought it not the less necessary to expose 
the evil of converting success into a criterioB of the 
favour of heaven or a chief incentive of zeal, had 
every plan for the evangelization of the heatiien 
been successful to the utmost extent of the wishes 
of the agents employed. I should then have 
thought it equally ^needful to lift up a warning 
voice to prepare them for a posssible reverse. I should 
have considered it time to give a serious preoEioni- 
tion that it might be well to count upon yet unknown 
trials of their faith — '< a great fight of afflictions'' — 
the withering of their fairest hopes — the defection of 
converts -^the introduction and spread of errors— 
the blast and mildew of heresy and schism-M>r the 
revival of the spirit of idolatry in countries where 
it appeared to have been utterly extinguished — 
and to examine how far their criterion and incen- 
tive would stand them instead in those circum-^ 
stances. 

It is not so much from the view I take of the 
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prosperity or adTersity that forms the prominent 
feature in the history of any particular mission, 
Dor of the progress that has been made in the at- 
tainment of the object of missions generally, that I 
have adverted to this subject, as from a persuasion 
that the evil against which these remarks are 
pointed is common to all ages, to all parties, to all 
oircumstances, to the missionary abroad and to 
the friends of missions at home. 

Future ultimate success, as we have the most 
ample assurance, is certain. This we '^ believe and 
therefore speak'' and labour; and hence the work 
of the ministry is " d, work of faith, and any pre- 
sent tokens of divine power in giving effect to the 
word of reconciliation are to be improved for 
strengthening that faith, while they cause many 
thanksgivings to God. But this does not render 
the ministry, at least it ought not, a work of sense ; 
but this is in effect done if we abuse the present 
effect of our labours, whether prosperous or ad- 
verse, by making that the measure and rule of our 
duty. 

Read over the epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
those rich magazines of divine wisdom in all that 
relates to the work of the ministry, and mark if 
fhey contain a single sentiment that can be con- 
strued as favouring the idea that the visible and 
immediate success of our efforts is to be taken for 
our encouragement to labour, or the contrary a 
mason for relinquishing the work, or growing slack 
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in the performance of it. There is much said 
about the character of the men eng^aged in this 
sacred service, much about their duties, their 
trials, their support, their example, their making 
full proof of their ministry; but not a word of 
success as any concern of theirs in the way of 
motive. Having devoted their lives to the ministry 
of the gospeU it would have been preposterous if 
tliey had been indifferent whether their labours 
were successful or not* But feeling the deepest 
iaterest in the work itself, and the strongest desire 
to see the effect of their exertions, they must, 
nevertheless, assured that the power to '^send 
prosperity" was in better hands than theirs, goon 
cheerfully and zealously in their work, feeling 
themselves in a certain sense independent of the 
immediate results whether as affecting their hearers 
or themselves. Paul speaks of having *' great sor- 
row and continual heaviness in his heart on ac- 
count of his unbelieving brethren the Jews," and 
concerning the Galatians he says, he '^ travailed 
in birth till Chiist was formed in them ;" but what 
if they had not believed — Would the apostle's zeal 
have cooled, or his hands grown feeble ? By no 
means. Success drew forth his thanksgivings to God. 
** Now thanks be unto God who always causeth 
us to triumph in Christ and maketh manifest the 
savour of his knowledge by us in every place." 
Over the hardness and impenitence and aggravated 
wickedness of men he wept, exclaiming '' Of whom 
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I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ/* 
But I suppose the apostles were not made more 
zealous in consequence of many becoming obedient 
to the faith, than by seeing that many rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves. In a 
word, they laboured not because they were suc- 
cessfuU but that they might be so ; not because 
they saw the fruit of their labours, but in the hope 
of reaping " in due time," if they fainted not — 
and they kjiew that their labour ultimately should 
" not be in vain in the Lord." 

The same thing might be further illustrated, 
were it necessary to enlarge upon it by a reference 
to the manner in which Paul speaks of his own 
trials. Observe in what light he regards a fruitless 
attempt to introduce the gospel into a town or 
district, how he bears up when the enemy prevails, 
how he comforts himself in his chains ; and on the 
other hand, how he regards the fact of many sin- 
nera being turned to the Lord. In the former 
case he grieves, in the latter he rejoices ; but his 
determination to spend and be spent in the cause 
of Christ, seems independent altogether of the 
things that befal him. 

I would not infer from so little being said in 

the New Testament about success, that the 

labours of God's faithful servants will not be 

blessed ; but I would conclude from this not being 

brought prominently forward, as a thing which 
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must visibly accompany the steps and crown the 
exertions of those who are 09 the Lord's side, 
that they are to be mainly concerned about doing 
their duty, doing their part^ believing that Gt)d in 
his own time and way will do his. Among the 
many exceeding great and precious pcomiset 
given them, there is not one that assures then 
specifically and individually of prosperity in 
their undertakings. But there are many pro- 
mises of comfort, strength, assistance, directioa-*- 
yea all grace while they are waning the good 
warfare. And along with this are exhortations to 
courage, diligence, patience, perseveraaoe. And 
so believers, both as to their individual salvation, 
and the accomplishment of God's purposes of OMrcy 
to the world at large, are tau^t to ^' be stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord." We must sow before we reap, 
we must fight before we conquer, we mvst 
suffer with Christ before we reign with him. 

This I take to be the **-due orders'' and I con- 
ceive it to be highly necessary both for ministers 
abroad and their constituents at home to keep con- 
stant sight of it. If missionaries forget it, they 
must faint under the burden and heat of the day, 
or retire from their post in despair. If the friends 
of missions at home forget it, they will grow weary 
of supporting at a great expense foreign establish- 
ments that bring no returns adequate to their 
expectations. 
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It appears then, that to labour and wait, believ- 
ing that after they have patiently endured they shall 
obtain the promise, is the more excellent way. But 
this is very different from the notion of those who 
are impatient for tokens of success, from which 
they may derive a stimulus to farther exertion, and 
if they cannot perceive such tokens, think them- 
selves warranted to give up what they call the 
*' hopeless struggle." 

Viewing the matter in this light, I was very 
sorry to find that an able and enlightened friend 
of missions had suffered the following sentence to 
escape from his pen. ** Increase the piety, the 
intelligence, the enterprise, and the success of 
foreign missionaries, and you increase in nearly 
an equal propqrtion the co-operation at home, by 
which that success must be maintained ahd im- 
proved." The circumstance of success, to be sure, 
is here classed along with several other conditions 
of *' securing the increase of co-operation at home." 
And so far I admit that all is well, and I per- 
' fectly agree with the author in thinking that in- 
creased success would elicit increased interest and 
support. But this implies that inverted order of 
procedure I am endeavouring to expose. The 
co-operation is not to precede, but to follow the 
success. There may be all the *' piety, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise " requisite on the part of 
the missionary, but his receiving increased co- 
operation is suspended upon his being successful ; 

K 
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that is to say, so long as there b no actual success 
there is to be almost as little support. What 
would be thought of conducting a common war on 
this principle ? Send a small body of troops to the 
field against the enemy, and wait till you hear of 
their haying made a successful campaign before you 
think of strengthening them by necessary reinforce- 
ments of men and additional store of arms and 
ammunition ! The author of the sentence I have 
quoted represents the increased co-operation, as 
in order to maintain and improve the success 
already gained, which it may be said does not 
imply a deficiency of previous support. . But . in 
point of fact it does, and were this the place for 
shewing it, I could remind you of some, very 
afiecting instances of a mission being left to 
languish ; the necessary support being denied it, 
because it was not flourishing and successful ! 

Present success is desirable. Visible proofs of 
not labouring in vain are cheering. But the final 
result is certain, and the path of duty is plain. 
Let that path be pursued with undeviating and 
unfaltering steps. The way to give glory to 

God is to be strong in faith. He who stands still 

• 

or looks back, or looks around, anxiously waiting 
for some signs of God's fulfilling his promise as a 
rule for persevering in the course or relinquishing 
it, may expect to be made (without being changed 
into a pillar of salt, but as effectually as Lot's 
wife) a monument of God's wrath, and a warning 
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to succeeding labourers to attend to nothing but 
the command of God to %o forward. 

Much in sorrow, oft in woe, 
Onward christians, onward go, 
Fight the fight, and worn with strife 
Steep with tears the bread of life ! 

It is not very gratifying to the readers of mis- 
sionary intelligence, to receive accounts of un- 
toward events — and accordingly it is thought 
expedient to withhold such details from them ; 
and perhaps there is wisdom in this, so long as 
many of the friends and supporters of missions 
derive their chief stimulus to exertion from the 
glowing representations set before them of the 
triumphant progress of the cause of truth. But I 
am . persuaded, that there is a numerous class of 
christians more judicious and better established in 
the knowledge and feeling of their duty, who, 
instead of being damped or stumbled by a candid 
exposure of the real circumstances of the missionary 
undertakings to which they contribute, would be 
greatly benefited by being put in complete pos- 
session of facts. Would they not realize better 
the situation of the missionary ? — ^pray more em- 
phatically and more appropriately for him, and for 
the people among whom he is labouring — he some- 
times fears — in vain ? Would they not acquire a 
better idea of the real arduousness of the work, 
and set themselves to help it forward with cor- 

K 2 



responding zeal and resolution and deyotedness? 
Would they not be better able to judge of the 
wisdom of plans proposed to be adopted, or might 
not the wisdom of some suggest hints which 
might be of the first moment to the efficiency of the 
work, ^s things are, many of the most able and 
judicious friends of missions, unless they happen 
to be in the direction of a Society, are kept in 
ignorance of the real situation of missions, and so 
are disqualified to judge what is for the true inter* 
est of the cause. 

The christian labourer among the heatiien, 
would not, even in very discouraging circuiB- 
stances, be justified in quitting his post while he 
could retain it and perform its duties. His con- 
stitutents would justly consider him as betraying 
an impatient and presumptuous spirit, were «he 
hastily to leave the service of his Master because 
he did not succeed in jaccomplishing the work 
undertaken so speedily, or to so great an extent 
as he wished and expected. Perhaps, however, 
it would be allowed to such a labourer to feel 
keenly in such a situation, to be filled vnth deep 
concern, dwelling in the midst of a gainsaying 
people, mad upon their idols, and after all his 
efforts remaining impenitent, unaffected, hostile to 
the gospel, or caring nothing about the matter. But 
if so, has not the labourer, in the circumstances 
supposed, a peculiar claim upon the christian sym- 
pathy and prayers of his brethren at home ? And 
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as they would have him to continue to labour and 
not faint, should not they continue to encourage 
him, strengthen his hands and cheer his heart, by 
the assurance of their interest in his welfare 
and prosperity, by their kind words and good 
offices ? 

It is granted that the want of success may some- 
times be traced to the missionary himself. He 
may be chargeable with some fatal error in judg- 
ment or practice, which may provoke God to with- 
hold his blessing. But ought it not to be likewise 
considered that the christian societies, under 
whose sanction the missionary acts, may come in 
for a share of such guilt ? Is it not possible that 
the want of faith, prayer — zeal in the professed 
friends of the missionary cause at home, may be 
one cause of the small success of their missionaries 
abroad? 

If lukewarmness is emphatically displeasing to 
Ood and calls forth the severest expressions of 
his abhorrence, if he threatens utterly to' reject 
die Laodicean and his heartless service, is there 
no room for inquiry, whethtr God may not find 
this character adhering to many who rank them- 
selves with the promoters of the grand design of 
*' preaching the gospel to every creature?'' May 
not the many at home who constitute the body of a 
missionary society, if they are neither '< cold nor 
hot*' in this cause, have the effect upon the 
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labours of their agents abroad, which a paialynft 
of a yital organ has upon the limbs? 

But I^haye wandered from the thing I intended 
to say, which was this — that christians at home of 
a right spirit will be equally disposed to sympatiiise 
with missionaries in the failure of their attempts, 
as to rejoice with them in their success; and 
although the latter is of course the more pleasant 
duty, the former will be no less recognised to be 
a duty. 

In short, I repeat that it is not the success of 
their efforts, but the express command of God tfiat 
must be regarded as the great and unchangeable 
stimulus to exertion ; and the use to be nciade of 
success is to '* thank God and take courage/' while 
the use to be made of partial defeat is to learn 
from it to pursue with more devoted zeal, humility, 
and prayer, the solemn and arduous work, " pray* 
ing with all prayer and supplication in the spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints/^ Especially, let the 
friends of missionaries pray more fervently for 
them, *' that utterance may be given unto them, 
that they may open their mouth boldly to make 
known the mystery of the gospel/' 

I feel it difficult in handling such a subject as 
thb to keep clear of one error, while endeavouring 
to expose its opposite. To prevent misconception, 
therefore, I will merely state before I conclude, 
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that to represent it as wrong to make the measure of 
our success the rule of our duty, does not imply either 
argumentatively, or in real experience, that we are 
to be indifferent as to the result of our labours. On 
the contrary, the man who utterly disclaims the idea 
of the visible happy effects of his exertions being 
made his reason for continuing to exert himself, may, 
whether successful or not, have the most earnest, 
longing desires for a blessing upon his engagements* 
Nay, unless he feel deeply concerned about the 
issue of all his pains and toils and watching and 
prayers for the conversion of souls, I cannot con- 
ceive how he can be earnestly engaged in the 
matter. If his heart be thus set upon the 
success of his work, the want of it will but prove 
the greater trial of hb faith and patience; but 
these will be strengthened by the trial. " He 
never had the right ends of a preacher in view 
who is indifferent whether he obtains them or 
not, who is not grieved when he misses them, 
aod rejoiced when he can see the desired issue." 

In a word, we must ** walk by faith, not by 
sight," and with the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
in your eye, I leave you to judge whether faith 
be not a principle that can animate an obedience 
more devoted, universal, and persevering, than 
can even spring from the sight of the eyes or 
the hearing of the ears. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XVI. 

DEFECTS IN THE MODE OF ADVOCATING THE 

CAUSE OF MISSIONS. 

My dear Friend, 

I HAVE just turned over some volumes of 
missionary sermons for the purpose of ascertaining 
what are the principal things generally insisted on, 
in order to stimulate christians to exertion in the 
cause. It is truly refreshing to the spirit to con- 
template so many just, striking, and able ex- 
hibitions of christian truth as these productions 
contain — to mark the catholic spirit they uniformly 
breathe — the expanded christian charity that glpws 
in them for the salvation of the whole family of 
man. But I confess it has been with disappoint- 
ment and grief I have noticed a certain defect in 
many of th'em. With all the prominence given to 
many arguments, and the ingenuity displayed in 
selecting and applying them, there is one argument 
in not a few discourses not even once alluded to, 
and scarcely in any treated as it ought. I mean 
the command of Christ to preach the gospel 
universally, and the consequent duty of obedience. 

Do not mistake me — I do not find fault with 
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the arguments used in the compositions referred 
to. Many of them are most forcible and weighty 
and appropriate; but it appears to me that the 
matter of DUTY as resulting from that command, 
has not been pressed so strongly or so frequently 
as it ought. 

A preacher may be regulated by a regard to the 
taste of his audience in the selection and treatment 
of a particular topic of discussion for a missionary 
sermon. He may be naturally led from the nature 
of his subject to insist on some special motive, 
encouragement, direction or warning, bearing upon 
the work of the evangelization of heathen and , 
Mahometan nations. And this may preclude the 
possibility of his making the obligation to labour 
founded upon the command of Christ, a part of his 
plan ; but I conceive that this argument, like the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel in an ordinary 
sermon, should be implied in the whole frame of 
the discourse, and although not formally enlarged 
upon, sufficiently intimated to be perceived in its 
true importance. 

It is not less undeniable than humiliating that 
many professed christians are more effectually 
wrought upon by a rhetorical appeal to their 
passions, than by a sober truth accompanied with 
its evidence, submitted to their judgment, or a 
solemn duty charged home upon their conscience* 
.And it must be confessed that preachers, knowing 
the character of a great proportion of the people 
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whom they address, seem to act wisely in making 
use of that method which is ahle to produce the 
greatest effect. It is trite to observe that man is a 
being possessed of passions as well as reason. But 
the legitimate way of dealing with^ him, is to ad- 
dress the former through the medium of the latter — 
first to inform the judgment, and then call in the 
affections to aid and invigorate^ the conclusions of 
reason. 

I see no cause why the first place ought not to 
be given to that which, in the judgment of the 
truly enlightened and judicious, is first in import- 
ance ; and this I conceive would be paying a better 
compliment even to the less enlightened, than the 
plan of treating them as if they were incapable of 
being stimulated by any thing else than pleasing 
images presented to the imagination, or by passion-^ 
ate appeals to the sympathy, &c. of the heart. 

The apostles furnish us with the best models of 
the method of enforcing duty, as well as with the 
matter of instruction as to duty itself. We find 
in them no empty declamation — no attempt to in^ 
fluence the conduct by heating the imagination 
without informing the judgment — no exhibition of 
motives in an inverted order-:~no exhortation with- 
out a wherefore — no doctrine without a therefore. 
In other words, there is no duty inculcated by 
those inspired teachers, without the exhibition of 
the ground on which it rests— and the place it holds 
in the scheme of christian obedience. While on 
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the other hand doctrines are uniformly shown to 
be practical in the spirit and tendency of them. 
Hence, as there are some heretics who find it 
necessary to twist and bend scripture, in order to 
force it into something like a correspondence with 
their sentiments — there are others who, disjoining 
doctrine and practice, find it necessary to cut and 
hew scripture in pieces, picking up the detached 
fragments that suit their purpose, and throwing the 
rest away. But this by the bye. 

To return then to the point. — The cause of 
missions is not recommended to us merely on the 
principle of gratitude, and yet it has here a most 
powerful claim. If we are not grateful beyond 
expression for the gospel, we neither understand 
nor believe it. If we do not express that gratitude 
by exerting ourselves to convey the blessing to 
others, how shall we prove it? The cause of 
missions is not recommended to us merely on the 
principle of humanity^ and yet we violate every 
fueling and dictate of humanity if we neglect to 
disseminate the gospel. — This cause is not recom- 
mended to us merely on the principle of justice, 
and yet we are most evidently unjust if we with- 
hold from others a blessing to which they have an 
equal right with ourselves. If we have not an 
exclusive right to the gospel we are fearfully unjust 
in not communicating the knowledge of it to the 
ignorant. May we be delivered from the guilt of 
this *' crying sin," ere it shall be said in accents of 
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vengeance y ** Let him that is unjust be unjust 
still ! " 

The cause of missions is further recoaimended to 
us upon the principle of connsteneyf and concern 
for our own best interests ; — as the best use we can 
make of our peculiar privileges and adTantages as 
a nation, and the most hopeful means of securing 
the continuance of them. But not any one of these 
considerations, nor all of them put together, con- 
stitute the main strength of our obligations to carry 
the gospel to the idolatrous pagan — ^the deluded 
Mahometan — the unbelieving Jew. To all of 
them we should be bound to carry it although we 
had no other motive to constrain us — no other 
consideration to warrant or influence us than this, 
that Christ has said, " Go and teach (disciple) all 
nations" — '* Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature." The avrog et^a of 
OUR Master is of infinitely greater force than the 
precepts of the Samian philosopher. His disci- 
ples sought no further proof or authority for any 
opinion or practice than the voice of their master. 
How much more ought the disciples of Christ to 
hear, believe, and act as He enjoins. 

We before borrowed an illustration of our sub- 
ject from military affairs. Let me take another 
from the same source. Suppose an order issued 
from the highest authority in the kingdom, requir- 
ing certain faithful subjects to perform a specific 
service in the character of soldiers, and command- 
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ing all faithful subjects generally to be aiding to 
the utmost of their power in the execution of the 
will of the sovereign. In urging the people to 
obedience what would be the most obvious, and 
we might almost say, exclusive topic that could 
present itself in the way of argument ? unquestion- 
ably the authority of the command. It must not be 
resisted. It must not be neglected. — It is at the 
peril of the sovereign's displeasure and the loss of 
character — and, it may be, under the pain of con- 
dign punishment, if it be not fulfilled. It would 
be self-evident that no one could justly retain the 
character of a loyal subject if he disobeyed ; and 
he must forfeit the esteem and confidence of his 
better ajffected brethren if he not merely should re- 
fuse obedience, but should attempt to justify his 
conduct. 

But again I ask, what would be the effect and 
what would be the inference if instead of the au- 
thority of the sovereign being insisted on as the 
first and greatest reason of obedience — the pleasing 
nature of the service — the gratifying prospect of 
success — the great good that would result from the 
enterprise — its accordance with the best feelings 
of the heart, &c. should be represented as the chief 
inducements to set about performance ? The effect 
must be that while many did not choose practically 
to feel the force of these reasons, those who did 
would not be able to trace their obedience to the 
only source that could render their conduct a proof 
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of loyalty and love to their prince — viz. reverence 
for the authority of his command — while the in- 
ference might be, that as such topics were brought 
forward to induce their compliance, the sovereign 
author had not interposed his authority, or that it 
was not sufficient of itself to warrant or to produce 
obedience, 

I feel that this illustration, as indeed every 
illustration taken from earthly and sensible objects, 
must fall short of the paramount authority of the 
command of the King and Head of his church, in 
reference to the extension of his kingdom and the 
subjection of all nations to Him. An earthly king 
is a mortal man, and he may err through ignorance 
or passion. His commands may be the dictates of 
cruelty, or imbecility, or ambition, or a wanton ex- 
ercise of power ; but even allowing his will to be in 
all respects accordant to the principles of the strictest 
justice and highest honour and universal benevo- 
lence — his subjects can never be under such ob- 
ligations to obey him, as christians are to *' bring 
every thought into subjection to the obedience of 
Christ.*' And if any one should disregard his 
authority, I would not endeavour to work upon 
that man's mind by any other consideration. £ 
allow other arguments a place, but that place is a 
lower one than the authority of Christ. His 
words are illustrative and confirmative of the de- 
clared purpose of God from the earliest age, to 
bruise the head of Satan by the seed of the wonian, 
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and to make that seed his salvation to the ends of 
the earth. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul b 
expressly taught in the volume of revelation. 
There are many other collateral proofs of the 
doctrine, but that derived from revelation is not 
only one of a primary order, but it gives strength 
and coherence to all the rest. In like manner the 
command to '' preach the gospel to all nations," 
is the prime motive and warrant to attempt the 
conversion of the world ; and not only so, but it is 
this that gives cogency, appropriateness and effect 
to all the reasons that can be adduced for zeal and 
perseverance in the glorious project^ Had tve 
a gospel to preach to the angels that kept not their 
first estate, and had we access to them, all the 
considerations of benevolence — the miseiy of their 
state — the happiness to which they should be raised 
— the advancemeut of the glory of God in the 
reduction of a portion of his rebellious creatures to 
obedience — might be urged as so many incentives 
to zeal in preaching to them; but all these con- 
siderations go for nothing, because we have no com- 
numd to preach ** good news" to them. But so 
far as regards sinners of the human race, all these 
motives, and others which might easily be set in 
array before the eye, have their own weight, and 
ought to have their own influence in connection 
with the divine command, and as deriving from it 
their chief value. 
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It is high time that it be fairly put to every 
christian, and to every christian church in the 
world, to vindicate their profession by a truly 
. christian zeal for the extension of the gospel, 
otherwise their sincerity must fall under suspicion. 
Nay, they ought to be considered as guilty of a 
glaring dereliction of christian duty, if it be not 
concluded that they entirely belie the christian 
character. Their orthodoxy of creed — general 
correctness of conduct, and usefulness in their im- 
mediate spheres, or even their noisy zeal each for 
the peculiarities of his own sect, will not suffice 
when HE shall come who will bring in against 
many who t\kmk themselves guiltless, a sentence of 
condemnation upon this ground, *' Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it not unto me." . It is high time that the false 
and pernicious maxim should be exploded, that the 
profession of Christianity is easier now-a-days than 
*' in the beginning of the gospel" — that we can be 
true and obedient disciples of Christ at less ex- 
pense than forsaking all we have for him, or at 
least being ready to do it. But let this readiness 
be brought to the test by going round with the 
demand for the sacrifice of superfluities in order to 
supply with the bread and water of life the perishing 
millions of the heathen ; and blot the name of 
every recusant from the list of them who bear the 
yoke of Christ. 

I know not any thing that might by the 
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blessing of God sooner or more effectually bring 
back the purity, the spirituality: — the love —the life 
— or, to sum up all in one word, the " blessedness" 
of primitive times, than the general prevalence of 
the idea, that every one who is converted from the 
error of his ways should seek the conversion of 
others also, and that by all proper methods which 
zeal and love, tempered and directed by wisdom 
dictate — that the disciple of Christ ought to seek 
to make more disciples — by word and deed — by 
earnest and self-denied endeavours, as well as by 
persevering prayer. 

Many find the profession of Christianity easy 
because they make it so. Instead of that profes- 
sion implying any remarkable sacrifice of fortune 
or ease, it is in many instances the direct road to 
credit, wealth and fame. The gate of the church 
is wider than the narrow way that leadeth to 
eternal life, ** and many there be that go in 
thereat," and the professing world tacitly consents 
to have it so ; and so men compliment one an- 
other upon their liberality. They bless themselves 
in their nests, and think themselves happy that 
they can be followers of Christ on so easy terms ; 
forgetting all the while that he is testifying against 
them as having in them neither the love of God 
nor man — for that they love not their brother 
whom they have seen (or may siae if they open 
their eyes and look abroad) is evident from their 
unconcern about his. miserable situation, and their 
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neglecting to help him; and this inyolves in 
it the proof that they are also destitute of the love 
of God. 1 John iii. 17. iv. 20. 

What was it that made the profession of Chris- 
tianity so self-denying — so dangerous in primitiTe 
times ? — The merciless hatred of the Jews and the 
angry opposition and contempt of the Gentiles. 
But think you christians in Great Britain at the 
present day would meet with no persecntion, 
although enjoying the protection of the law, if 
they were equally bold and zealous with the first 
fruits of the gospel in India, Samaria, and the 
surrounding countries? There is as much secret 
malice in the breast of formal professors of Chris- 
tianity against its true disciples as existed among 
the pharisees of old against the first disciples; 
and there is as much aversion and scorn harboured 
in the breast of our sceptics and contemners of 
God and godliness, as ever were displayed by the 
pagan enemies of the christians. But we take 
care not to proYoke them, and the hatred of the 
one and the contempt of the other are buried in 
silence, because our polite neutrality and careful 
avoidance of all oJfFensive measures obliges them 
to repay the compliment by refraining to assail us. 
A christian may pass very quietly through the 
world, and live unmolested all his days in the 
midst of unbelievers, if he only takes care not to 
trouble them with his opinions. But let him 
attempt to deal faithfully with all, as he may have 
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ability and opportunity, and he will soon find 
that his situation and the trials and duties of it 
are not so different from those of the christians of 
the first ages as he once supposed. 

But the christian's sphere of usefulness extends, or 
should extend, beyond his own immediate neighbour- 
hood. If he enters fully into the missionary spirit 
he will be an active and useful friend of the cause, 
however humble his station or limited his means; 
and he will prove that his concern for those at a 
distance does not lead him to neglect the spiritual 
welfare of those nearer his own door. But in pro- 
portion as he rises above the common standard of 
activity and consistency in these things, in the same 
proportion he will be spoken against, hated and 
perhs^s persecuted, both by friends and enemies. 
The true cross of Christ b too heavy to be worn as 
a charm or an ornament about the neck. It is 
so heavy that nothing less than the strength He 
imparts could enable any one to bear it. 

It is now considerably upwards of a century 
since societies were formed and incorporated 
among us for the propagation of the "gospel : and 
the just praise of those bodies must not be denied 
them. But in how small a degree did the object 
of those societies become a general concern— and 
even to this day, how inadequate is the feeling 
and interest of multitudes in this work ! Annual 
sermons have been preached these hundred years 
before the ** venerable" and " honourable" socie- 
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ties now alluded to, and younger Institutions of 
the same kind— and many admirable sentiments 
have been expressed, and heard no doubt with due 
attention. — But it strikes me that after all, our 
preachers of Missionary Sermons in general have 
not taken the high ground their theme warranted 
and demanded. It may be an uncharitable 
thought, but it has really occurred to me again 
and again, that the preacher has seemed to be 
very tender in pressing upon his hearers the real 
extent of service and sacrifice those hearers should 
render to the cause by personal devotement or 
pecuniary contribution, lest offended and stung to 
the heart by so close an appeal, they should 
retaliate upon the preacher and hint, that upon hb 
own principles he should leave all and become a 
missionary. 

If this has not been the feeling of the parties, 
why that measured, hesitating manner of applying 
the truth or argument of an appropriate text and 
able sermon ? After an eloquent demonstration 
of the excellence, obligation to labour, and bene- 
volence of the work— the certainty of success, &c. 
from which it might have been expected that the 
preacher would deduce the duty of all who admit- 
ted his premises, giving ** their hearts — their lives 
—their all" — to the service of the Lord — he falls 
utterly short of the mark ; and the whole evapo- 
rates in an exhortation to greater liberality in con- 
tributing, and greater diligence in collecting sub- 
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scriptions by pence and sixpences and shillings; 
with perhaps an intimation of his ho^e that some 
one of the assembly may make up for the lack of 
service of all the rest by consecrating himself to 
the work of an evangelist. 

You will not construe what I have just said as 
if I lightly estimated the services of the patient 
and indispensable coadjutors of the ' missionary 
cause, who week after week and year after year 
replenish the treasures of our Missionary Institu- 
tions by the accumulated offerings of thousands of 
nameless benefactors — the mites of humble piety, 
sanctified by the willingness with which they are 
offered, and the prayers by which they are accom- 
panied. But while this is the sphere of many, it 
is not the sphere of all, and he who can do more 
and does it not, to him it is sin. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XVII. 

OBJECTIONS TO EN6A6INO IN MISSIONARY 

SERVICE. 

My dear Friend, 

An admired author of a former age says, *^ We set 
up our ovrn opinions in religion and philosophy as 
the tests of orthodoxy and truth, and we are prone 
to judge every practice of other men either a duty 
or a crime, which we think would be a crime or a 
duty in us, although their circumstances are vastly 
different from our own." There are innumerable 
examples of the truth of this observation : but it is 
sometimes made use of as affording an easy way 
of getting rid of a troublesome argument. I have 
no doubt that many, were these letters to meet 
their eye, would think they might sweep away 
half of the practical conclusions of them by a 
forced application of it. "The writer," they 
would say, " sees every object through the medium 
of a prejudice in favour of missions. He would 
break up the whole frame of society ; he would 
prove that half the ministers and private christians 
in the world should immediately become mission- 
aries ; he would have men to dissolve all the 
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relations of civil life — break the ties and trample 
on the feelings of duty, love, and friendship ; and 
care not though every other concern were neglected 
or abandoned if only his favourite work were car- 
ried on." — But to all this, and much more in the 
same strain, that I can imagine might be uttered 
by a disaffected heart, or even by a well meaning, 
though ill-informed friend of Christianity, as suffi- 
cient to put down all I have said without being at 
the trouble to prove any one of my statements or 
inferences to be erroneous— to all this an answer 
might easily be found. 

I shall not however tire you with a lengthened 
reply to this anticipated objection ; l^ut I would 
just say, before concluding that that must be 
wrong which would disturb the present constitution 
of christian society, and compel many to adopt 
another standard of action than they have been 
accustomed to measure themselves by; — I say, 
before concluding that that must be wrong which 
draws such conclusions after it, it is first, necessary 
to prove that the existing state of things in the 
christian world is right — is just what it should be. 

But besides, it is obvious to reason that the 
language I have put into the objector's mouth is 
overstrained and false by any application to the 
doctrine of these letters ; and it is needless to say 
more upon it at present— only be it remembered 
that it is not my work I am advocating. It is not 
any rule of my devising I would have men go by. 
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I appeal '' to the law and to the testimony," in 
which there is no obscurity in what relates to the 
obligation to propagate the gospel of Christ. If I 
speak not according to this 'word, let whatever I 
have presumed to say go for nothing — but if I 
have spoken the truth let them see to it who yet 
find fault. 

At any rate, if I hare attempted to bring home 
the command of Christ to the *^ business and 
bosoms" of some men to i/^hom it has been thou^t 
hitherto but indirectly to * apply, so for am I 
from apprehending that any will go beyond the 
line of sober duty in consequence of these sugges- 
tions, supposing them to be published— -my fear is, 
that many, without laying the* matter properly, to 
heart, will continue to go on in their accustomed 
road, neither proving that my deductions are 
wrong, nor practically owning that they aie 
right. 

In matters of mere speculation, or in matters of 
practice that fall in with the current of men's cor- 
rupt inclinations, pem^es outres may do harm. 
But when the question is practical, and the conduct 
to which it leads is directly opposed to all worldly 
and selfish ends, there is little danger of the 
strenuous inculcation of duty producing bad effects ; 
—except in the way the Saviour himself says his 
own coming would operate : '' I came not to send 
peace but a sword, for I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against 
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faer mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law, and a man's foes shall be they of 
his own household/' And may it not be consi- 
dered rather a presumptive argument that my 
▼iews are in perfect accordance with the design 
and tendency of the pure gospel of Christ, since the 
effects may be thus similar*. I can easily conceive 
of the outcry of relatives and friends, religious 
and irreligious, against the enthusiast who should 
break away from respectable connexions, perhaps 
from a scene of apparent usefulness — perhaps at 
the risk of the loss of all things, that he might 
preach among the gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ; and still more if he should by word as 
well as by example endeavour to persuade many 
others also, who are wastmg life to little pur- 
pose, so far as doing good to the souls of men 
is concerned, that they should listen to the call 
of the heathen to come and help them« I can 
conceive of many arguments derived from every 
source but the right one — the word of God— em- 
ployed to show this enthusiast that it is his duty 
to remun at home himself, and l^t others remain 
at home too. Ought not a young man to be 
suffered to stay till he. has buried his father? and 
if in the mean time he marries a wife, does not 
this excuse him wholly from engaging in any such 
service ? It may be so, or it may not, according 
to circumstances; but to all such individuals as 
may be oppQ^ed in the way of duty by ftiendsi or 
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enemies, I would merely ftuggest^ that instead of 
being careful to ainswer theit accusers in that 
matter, they should seriously ponder the words 
which follow in immediate connection with those 
above quoted : ** He that loyeth fiither or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me, and he thiit 
loTeth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me ; and he that taketh not his dross *and fol- 
loweth after me is not worthy of me.- He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he thst loseth liis 
life for my sake shall find it/' 

While we urge the duty of miimy able and 
devoted men leaving their home and friends aad 
labours in the midst of a christian people', in order 
to bear the name of Christ to the uncalled gentiles, 
there is unhappily one argument that cankiot as yet 
with any propriety be used in opposition ta it — 
namely, that there is a dtie proportion of foreign 
labourers already gone or preparing to go. Yet 
some people are either so uncandid, or so hostile, or 
so ignorant, that they really throw out hints to 
this ejffect, and they think their argument is very 
plausible, if not irrefragable, when they suggest that 
the missionaries already sent out, if they act wisely, 
and ^' teach teachers," instead of wasting their 
strength in teaching scholars, may soon raise up so 
many coadjutors from among the heathen that they 
shall have no need of any further reinforcements 
from home. 

The attention of the friends of missions has 
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happily been turned to the importance of esta- 
blishing native schools in connection with every 
missionary station, and with reason they are looked 
upon as in all probability the nurseries of the 
church in those parts of the world. Theisraiiung up 
of select individuals in the hope of their becoming 
christian teachers is one of the first duties of a 
christiaii missionary. But the christian public 
ought to beware lest this system of missionary 
tactics should lead them into a practical error in 
calculating the numb^ of men and apparatus 
necessary to carry this system into effect with 
promptitude and spirit. The comparison of the 
missionary harvest to an extensive field covered 
with waving corn frbm the reproduction for a 
succession of years of a single grain, may easily be 
perverted so as to occasion serious mistakes in 
Kegatd both to tiie means and measure of the in^ 
crease of the kingdom of God. The word of God, 
and not the missionary, is the seed of the kingdom* 
The missionary, as the servant of the ^' Son of 
Man," sows it, and by the blessing of God is 
sometimes employed in the joyful toil of reaping^ 
Be it known, then, that the field is the world, and 
that to sow, labour, and reap in so wide a scene of 
exertion is not the work of a few. So far from 
the greatest conceivable success superseding the 
necessity of the labours of faithful men, that very 
success, as I have elsewhere shewn, would give a 
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new emphasis to the call to send out many, and 
those of the ablest description. 

We should gladly employ thousands and tens of 
thousands of native teachers in as many circles 
around our missionary stations, but where are 
they ! They must first themselves be converted, 
taught, and fitted for their office — and who must do 
this? And how many heads and hearts would find 
ample employment in this department alone ! 

It was when our Lord had his eye immediately 
upon the fields of Judea that he said to his dis- 
ciples, ** The harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few; pray ye, therefore, the Lord 
of the harvest that he would send labourers into 
his harvest/' ** But when he saw the multitudes 
he was moved with compassion for them, because 
they fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd." It was then that he said to 
his disciples ^* the harvest truly is plenteous," &c. 
and it is worthy of notice that at that very time, as 
we may gather from the history, our Lord himself 
Was exemplifying that which he enjoined opon his 
disciples. It was on the night previous to his 
calling the twelve apostles (the transaction recorded 
immediately after the words above quoted) that he 
went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to GodJ'^ Compare Luke vi. 12, 
13, and Matt. ix. 37, 38, x. 1, 2. Our blessed 
Lord repeated the same solemn words upon another 
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appointed other seventy also, and sent them two 
and two before his face into every city and place 
whither he himself would come. Therefore he 
said unto them, The harvest truly is great," &c. 
If seventy laboureii^, in addition to the twelve 
previously appointed, were not too many for the 
towns and villages where Christ exercised his 
personal ministry, what number should be sent out 
in obedience to his command to '^ go into all the 
tpin-ldr 

When the magnitude of the work is pressed 
upon our notice, and we are told of the six 
HVNDRED MiLUONS of heathen to whom the 
gospel is to be preached, we find it sufficiently 
difficult to grasp the idea of that multitude.* But 
this numerical statement does not convey the full 
notion of the amazing subject. 

I observe, then, that we are not to conceive of 
this vast multitude as collected upon the stage of 
the world, and standing stiU waiting till we are 
able or disposed to make known to them the way 
of salvation. They are not standing still ; they are 
moving along the stage ; and as thousands of them 

* Were the nmnber of men here mentioned collected 
together, and placed as close to each other as they could 
conveniently stand and move, they would form a mass of 
U?ing beings a mile in breadth, and upwards of a hundred 
n^es in length ! Think of this assemblage of heathen on 
tiie march to eternity ! 
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appear on the other side ; so that the number per- 
petually fluctuating is still kept up: but twenty 
millions of them pass away every year — pass 
away, and are beyond our reach for ever ! 

When such a representation as this is made, 
there are some who remind us that GUmI can vnxk 
^* by many or by few/' and that he may be pleased 
to put honour upon the feeble and despised labours 
of a comparatively small number, to effect that 
which all Christendom combined could not acc(Hn- 
plish without his effectual blessing. I have replied 
to this in another place, but I introduce it here for 
the purpose of remarking, that these same objectors 
to the employing of many labourers among ^ 
heathen, on the ground that God's work can be 
carried on without the help of human s^ncy as 
well as with it, are the very persons who, at another 
time, question the duty of pious ministers, divinity 
students, and other christians of talent and approved 
character leaving their native country, on the 
ground that the cause of religion at home would 
suffer from the want of their services ! I pray 
you admire this consistency — a few scattered 
labourers occupying a field altogether dispropor- 
tionate to their physical and moral strength must 
remain without farther assistance, that there may 
be . room left for the display of God's sovereignty 
in effecting his purposes of mercy without corres- 
ponding human means ; but at home, where human 
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means are abundant, no deduction must be made 
from them, lest God ccmld not dispense with their 
aid ! To solve the mystery of sentiments so con- 
tradictory being held fay the same individual, we 
have only to remark, that in the one case the 
welfare o£ others only is at stake; in the other 
case his own. The selfishness of human nature 
explains many a moral enigma: it gives edge to 
arguments or blunts them ad libitum ; and '' makes 
the worse seem the better reason." 

When I look at the moral mass of the world, my 
eye is attracted by the light that shines in a little ' 
sp<rt called Great Britain. There I observe the 
means of christian instruction comparatively abund- 
ant; I see its ten thousand churches, and tens of* 
thousands of schools, and tens of thousands of 
christian ministers and teachers, and thousands 
more preparing for the work and eager for employ- 
ment within the precincts of the beloved island. I 
then turn my eye to other countries of Europe, and 
see some of them approximating to Britain in pri- 
vilege and not far behind in practice; but other 
regions I see bedimmed with Roman Catholic 
superstition. I next take a wider range of ob- 
servation, and see skirting the western shores of 
the Atlantic " a goodly land," which already vies 
with the foremost of the civilized states of the 
whole world in all that is good and promising; 
and she too is blessed with a numerous body of 
christian teachers, and her schools and colleges are 
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yearly sending out more labourers to the American 
vineyard. But I cannot be detained longer by the 
contemplation of these brighter scenes, and here 
and there a spot of light and moral fertility. I turn 
to the black and dreary shades of all the chief 
portions of the rest of the globe, and see that 
*' darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the 
people." And seeing this I cannot question the 
propriety of inviting others to consider it ; but if 
they should be unwilling to do so, what must be 
done? would it be wrong ** to use sharpness?" I 
have no desire for such an office, nor must any 
thing I have said be construed as if I had usurped 
it; I leave it to those who can fill it with a better 
grace. 

I am« &c. 



LETTER XVIII. 

REMARKS ON A SENTIMENT OF DOCTOR 

BUCHANAN* 

My dear Friend, 

Missions to the heathen are either deserving 
of more general and decided support from all 
classes of the christian community^ both in the way 
of furnishing men and money, than they have hi- 
therto obtained — or they are not. If they are not 
deserving of greatly enlarged encouragement, the 
subject, as treated in these letters^ has been unduly 
magnified. Enthusiasm has exaggerated the pro- 
portions of that part of the spiritual temple not yet 
built, and truth refuses to sanction the mis- 
representation. 

But if christian missions are deserving of so 
much more liberal support and universal coun- 
tenance, how is it that they have not received 
it? 

Among other causes, I am sorry to particularize 
cne which has been pressed upon my notice by the 
perusal of the sermon of the late Dr. Buchanan, 
preached before the Church (of England) Mission- 
ary Society, in 1810. When I allude to this 

l3 
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author also, as 1 have done to several others in the 
course of thb correspondence, for the purpose of 
reprehending sentiments expressed by them, per- 
haps you may think I have become a very captious 
reader and judge of what other men write. But 
I shall not be deterred by the fear of any such 
imputation, from plainly shewing you my opinion ; 
and especially wh^n I see cause to differ from 
writers who are highly and justly respected, and 
whose names carry with them an au'^(mty sufficient 
to give weight and punreucy to every ^ntiment 
they choose to publish, I could )iave descanted 
with more ease, and with far greater pleasure, 
upon the exoellencieft to be found in the authors I 
have referred to ; but what is good, * speaks for 
itself; what I would therefore attempt is, to pre- 
vent the bad which I conceive to be mixed with it, 
from passing uusu^ected because found in con- 
nexion with much that is unexceptionable. 

What I refer to at present, as one cause of the 
small measure of attention and respect paid to the 
subject of missions, especially by christians of su- 
perior rank, wealth, and learning, is the idea that 
it is an undertaking to be carried pn chiefly by 
persons in the lower walks of life ; and that men of 
that class are the most proper to be employed as 
missionaries. Hence there is a characjer of mean* 
ness and vulgarity thrown over the whole affair; 
and a man of superior station, or of a high charac- 
ter for learning, is taught to feel himself degraded 
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by any immediate contact with Missionary . So^ 
(oieties or their agents. I icndw that many m»8t 
tU&tingnished characters, both at home and a4)road, 
have shewn' themselres to^ be above this prejudice, 
(im a most absurd prejudice assuredly it is,) but I 
confess myself somewhat iturprised to find Dr. 
Buchanan abetting this false sentiment, or at least 
compromising the truth, in such a passage as the 
following»-rff^ If, 3W)U look around, you may ob» 
serre that fifew of the rich or learned of any society 
of' christians, howcTer small, and however zealous 
to diffuse Christianity, are disposed to go forth as 
missionaries; and it is true, that if the rich and 
learned did go, they could not assimilate with: the 
poor and ignorant among the heathen, so easily as 
their brethren of inferior station. They could not 
so easily suit with their poverty, nor tolerate their 
ignorance/' > ■ 

The fact here.kated, that ^' few of the rich and 
learhed^are disposed to go forth as missionairiei^'^ 
is. indisputable, nor am I disposed to question that 
tbay nmst maki^i greater sacrifices- were they to go. 
;But if I mistake not the meaning. of this quotation^ 
taken in connection with the passage that imme-r 
diately follows it, the " rich and learned" have^tb 
thank Dr. Buchanan for giving them in the first 
place, a dispensation altogether from actual en^^ 
gagement in missioniury service ; and in the 
second) place,. siidi of them as are so disposed may 
eaUend the dispensation to exertions at home also^ 
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in such a cause, pleadiag tliat Aey do ikoi fiad it 
easier '* to assimilate with the poor aad igsorant 
mass of christiaiis at home, than with the same 
descriptions of heathens abroad; aiid» therefore, 
keep aloof from their associations — meetings, and, 
in short, from all social connection with them, for 
the purpose of spreading the gospel. 

Is not this sentiment exceedingly calculated to 
lower the tone of devotion to the cause, among all 
the best and most learned and able of the chnstiaii 
part of the population, to say nothing of its in- 
jurious influence upon men already disposed 
to pour contempt upon the whole subject, as the 
vain projects of vain and low minds. No one 
iikes to be classed with the poor, and ignorant, 
and vulgar ; and say what you will of the humble 
and sober estimate Christianity teaches us to make 
of our circumstances and acquirements, there is 
nothing either in the letter or spirit of its precepts 
on this subject, that inculcates it upon an indi- 
vidual who chooses a sphere of usefulness that 
requires him to '^ associate with the poverty, and 
tolerate the ignorance of the heathen," to submit 
because he has made such a choice, (and that to 
the manifest prejudice of the cause,) to be reck- 
oned a man of *' inferior station" — neither respect- 
able for his learning nor for the rank he holds 
among his countrymen. Let but the notice spread 
among the heathen, that the teacher sent to them 
is a man of no account in the place he came from ; 
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and you throw a most formidable bar io the way of 
tliat missionary's success ; — and ]et this idea, al- 
ready too prevalent, be carefully kept alive and 
disseminated at home ; and I will answer for it, 
that instead of the flower of our churches present- 
ing themselves to this glorious service, the very 
dregs of the churches (forgive the harshness of the 
expression) shall think themselves too good to be 
throMrn away upon the heathen. Neither do I see 
any thing in Christianity that teaches the rich and 
learned of the followers of Christ to consider them- 
selves on the ground of their wealth or erudition, 
exempted from services, which, notwithstanding 
the opinion of Dr. Buchanan, I believe they could 
perform in very many cases, with more ease, 
acceptance, and success, than their brethren in an 
inferior station and of more limited education. 

Dr. Buchanan goes on to say—" If you cannot 
find rich men of your own body to go forth to 
enlighten the world, you must send men of humble 
condition ; and if you cannot engage learned men, 
you must send men of inferior attainments.'' But 
if men of humble condition be the more eligible 
class, as the passage before quoted seems to imply, 
why seek the rich and the learned ? Indeed, from 
the loose and undecided manner in which the 
Doctor expresses himself on this point, I suspect 
he either did not advert to the inference to be 
drawn from his previous statement, or meaiit some- 
thing else than his words strictly taken express. 
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The question may be brooght to a short issue, 
thus — "Rich and learned menf'shoald be sought 
'' to go forth to enlighten, the world," or they shoaid 
not be sought. If they should not, why say, ** If 
then you cannot Jind rich men t» go, &e* do so and 
so. This surely implies a search for that which is 
deemed desirable ; and upon finding it unsucceasfol, 
the Doctor advises, as the b^t alfaenatiTey to send 
men of humble condition and inferior attainments. 
That is, if you cannot, in the first place, jfind what 
is. best mited to your purpose, you must be content 
with what you can find. This seems to be the 
obvious interpretation of the passage, and yet 
Dr.. Buchanan had said immediately before, that 
the rich and learned could not so ''easily^' do what 
would be required of them, as inferior men could. 
Hence, I presume, he considered the latter to be 
preferable. 

But if, on the other alternatire, rich and learned 
men should be sought, what is the best method of 
conducting the search ?-^Is it not to press the duty 
of such men to engage in the work — :to show the 
call made upon them, to explain how much -the 
cause needs the services of the very best and 
ablest men that can be procured — that if they 
decline, the cause must suffer, both in the public 
estimation, and in regard to the real efficiency of 
its operations, because, in that §yent, only weak 
and unsuitable instruments may be employed, 
'' men of humble condition," and "inferior attain- 
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ments^'^ l>iitthe best that could be pirocui^d, buqc^ 
able men would not come forward ? 

But has this method been adopted ? If it was 
Dr. Buchanan's opinion that rich and learned men, 
'' zealous to diffuse Christianity," should go forth 
to enlighten the world, why did he not use his 
.eloquent tongue and pen to urge upon them the 
performance of the christian duty. No one who 
reads the *^ Christian Researches in India" can 
doubt the author's courage^ and yet I am tempted to 
ask, was he afraid of the disapprobation of some 
of the reverend and learned personages before 
whom his sermon was preached, lest he should 
seem to censure ^^r supineness ? — Why does he 
turn it off with a flourish of his pen, ** if you cannot 
•find rich and learned men of your own body to go 
forth, send men of 'humble condition,' and 'in- 
ferior attainments ?' ", 

But I must add one question more.-— If the 
Doctor thought these inferior men good enough, 
what becomes of his statement, and of the argument 
founded upon it in a preceding part of the same 
discourse ? — '^ I have sometimes been ashamed to 
see the christian missionary put to sileiice by the 
intelligent Bramin, on some point relating to the 
history of the Eastern nations, or to the present 
state of mankind. I have felt anxious for the 
credit of Christianity on such occasions.'^ 

It really seems invidious to be finding fault with 
so many things, but I think Dr. Buchanan's wisbio 
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not find mbBionaryfeirice so **easy;'' and hbwil- 
lingneasto accept of inferior instruments in their room» 
on the one hand, and his conviction of the Qnefahiem 
of learning on the other, have led him into severtl 
odd contradictions. For instance, he says in one 
place, '* Every branch of knowledge which a good 
man possesses, he may apply to some good par- 
pose. If he pauested the knowledge of an arekr 
omgel, he might empiog it all to the tuivamtage sf 
mum and the glorg of God.'' This is nobly said; 
and I wish this sentiment, unfettered and unqualified, 
were received as an undoubted maxim, and followed 
up to its legitimate consequences in the great conoen 
of maintaining and promoting Christianity where it 
has got some footing among the heathen, and extend- 
ing it to places where it is yet wholly unknowi. 
It might have been expected, surely, that Dr* Bu- 
chanan's induction from this, taken along with the 
instances he referred to of ignorant missionariei 
being put to shame before intelligent heathens, 
would have been that missionaries could not pos- 
sess too much learning — too much knowledge of 
every kind. But his inference dwindles into this— 
*^ Some portion of learning is there&re indispea- 
■able to ensure even a tolerable degree of sue)!* 
in preaching to the heathen world." But then V. 
goes on to except mathematical and classical learnj 
ing* Be allows ** a knowledge of the original 
languages of scripture to be indispensable to mis-] 
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sionaries who are to be translators;" *'but for 
missioiiaries in general > who preach to uncivilized 
nations^ classical erudition is not necessary /" 
Only compare this with, '^ if a good man possessed 
the knowledge of an archangel, he might employ 
it all to the advantage of men and the glory of 
God!" 

But why is mathematical and philosophical learn > 
ing less necessary than the knowledge of history, 
and of the present state of mankind ? Dr. Bucha- 
nan happened to see a missionary put to silence 
by a heathen on a question of this latter kind; 
but if he had seen him put to silence on a question 
concerning some of the phenomena of nature which 
can only be explained on scientific principles, 
would there not have been equal occasion to *' feel 
anxious for the credit of Christianity ?" 

It is curious to observe how different men, 
attaching peculiar importance to some one branch 
of knowledge, think all others may be dispensed 
with, if their favourite science is not neglected. 
Pr. Buchanan's missionary might be qualified to 
deliver lectures on history or geography ; but Mr. 
Douglas says, *' Even in the colleges of India, 
where learning is most required, only two branches 
of instruction are especially required — a knowledge 
of the English, and of Chemistry, in its simplest 
form, as applicable to daily phenomena, and daily 
uses." Hints on Missions, p. 103. 

Is it not better to hold that, missionaries may, 
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profitably for themselves and for others abo, pos- 
sess knowledge as much as they may, and not ha?e 
too much. A man's stock of knowledge is easily 
carried about with him. It is neither burdensome 
nor dangerous, and is sometimes far cheaper ^ilax 
ignorance. 

But to divest the question of all ambiguity, I 
think it should be stated in this way : — 

(1.) It is allowed on all hands that mission- 
aries, although possessed but of limited know- 
ledge, may be useful and honoured labourers ; but 
if their range of knowledge were widened, and 
their uncultivated talents better improved, would 
they not in all probability be more successful, as 
being more fitted for their work ? We know that 
the blessing of God is equally necessary to render 
efficacious the labours of the learned and ignoraat, 
the wise and the unwise of his servants; but we 
are here speaking of them simply, as comparatively 
better and worse adapted to their work, from the 
possession or want of ordinaiy qualifications. 

But if a missionary is not better fitted as an 
instrument from his ceasing to be illiterate, and be^ 
coming a man of various learning and general 
knowledge;* then this cultivation of his talents, 

♦ A remark of that keen observer, Richard Cecil, de- 
serves to be remembered. '^ Ignorance in ministers is an 
occasion of exciting enmity against chiistiani]^. A man 
may betray ignorance on almost every subject, cMlpt tbe 
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-and storing of his mind^ must be of no use, if not 
positively injurious. And neither of these doc- 
trines do I consider tenable. 

You must here distinguish between two tilings — 
the INDISPENSABLENESS of learning to a mis- 
sionary, and the advantage of learning to a 
missionary. For the former I do not contend: 
for the latter T do. That is to say, extensive 
erudition is not indispensable to tiie success of mis- 
sionaries, because many highly honoured servants 
of Gody destitute of all such pretensions, have 
been, and are, abundantly useful and acceptable. 
Such men have been, and will be sent out ; and, 
especially in connexion with others of higher in- 
4:ellectual power and more extensive acquirements, 
,vntk great advantage to the cause. 

But I think that knowledge of every kind, as 
much as may be procured, is always advantageous — 
^nd never injuriou^« Hence I infer that the 
friends of missions should give to every man they 
send out, the means of acquiring as much learning 
^nd knowledge as circumstances will admit. And 
my quarrel is with thoise who, inconsistently as I 
conceive, admit the advantages of learning, yet 
do not use the means to make missionaries learned; 
and shift off the duty of procuring learned men by 
pretending that they cannot be obtained^ and 

• 

way of salvation. But f£ others see him to be a fool cff his 
own ground^ 4bey will think kim a fool m that ground. 
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then comfort themselves that ** inferior men 
may do as well, if not better I Thia, I repeat, is 
lowering the claims and character of the missionary 
cause, and injuring its interests not merely in the 
eyes of the world, but by rendering its operations 
less effective and successful than otherwise, there 
is reason to conclude, they would have been. 

(2.) If it be admitted that learned and able 
missionaries, other things being equal, are to be 
preferred to men of inferior attainments, ought not 
all proper means to be used to procure men of the 
former description ? Is it not wrong to rest con- 
tented with inferior instruments, and palliate or 
excuse, or even justify the men of superior station 
and learning, who might prove more effective in- 
struments, merely because they do not choose to 
go, or do not find it so '* easy^' to make the re- 
quisite sacrifices? And is it not wrong in a 
professed firiend of the cause, (and the more emi- 
nent that friend, so much the greater his crime,) 
to sanction and teach the '* rich and learned '' to 
scorn the missionary work as beneath them to take 
any actual share in it, leaving it to men of learning 
so limited, and station so mean, that they may 
charitably be supposed to be good for nothing 
else ?" 

I know not whether most of the arguments 
against the employment of highly qualified persons 
may not be traced to an underrating of the office 
of the ministry. It was truly observed by 
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one* concerning the apostle Paul, that ^^ his life 
and death were one magnifymg of his office. His 
object was to win souls; — to execute the will of 
God.'' And it was profoundly added, *^ As the 
man rises in his own esteem, his office sinks ; but as 
the office rises in his view, ** the man falls" So 
when men are regarded as very rich or very 
learned, they are thought too high for the o£5ce of 
a missionary. The office sinks before their wealth 
and wisdom. But the right view of the office 
shews that, while men are evidently unfit — too low 
for it, none are too great, too high for it. " Who 
is sufficient for these things?" is the exclama- 
tion of one impressed as he ought by a sense of 
the weight and difficulty of the office. 

I thought that cliristianity taught its disciples 
to condescend to men of low estate ; that it taught 
the rich to rejoice in that he is made low, while it 
taught the brother of low degree to rejoice in being 
exalted ; but if we are to adopt the principle of 
excusing the rich man, because he cannot ** assi- 
milate with the poor,'' and '* associate with their 
poverty, and tolerate their ignorance," politely 
assigning him a good place at home, where he 
will not be shocked with the contact of poverty 
and ignorance, are we not '^ having respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing, saying unto him. 
Sit thou here in a good place ; and saying to the 

• R. Cecil. 
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jMJTy Stand thou there, or sit here under my foot- 
stool." See the whole of the second chapter of the 
epistle of James, and try if yon can reconcile it 
with the doctrine here animadverted upon. I 
suspect you will find it to he more difficult than 
some have found it to reconcile James with his 
brother apostle Paul. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XIX. 

ON THE MEANS TO BE USED IN RAISING UP 

MISSIONARIES. 

My dear friend, 

It must have struck you in perusing certain 
books, which profess to give a general view of the 
doctrines and duties of revelation, how little the 
missionary character of Christianity has been 
brought forward. Indeed, so obscure a place does 
this subject hold in some sjrstems of divinity, whole 
duties of man, &c. books, otherwise sound, judi- 
cious, and comprehensiye. that a reader might 
peruse the whole, and scarcely be able to tell if the 
duty to propagate the gospel was not wholly left 
out of the system. The duty of praying for the 
coming of the kingdom of God, is of course intro- 
duced in the exposition of the Lord's prayer, and 
the duty of love to God and man naturally em- 
braces every object, which is a proper expression 
of love ; and among the rest, the promotion of the 
divine glory, and the welfare of our fellow-crea- 
tures, hy disseminating the truth of God. But 
this is treated as a subordinate topic, while doubts 
ful questions and strifes of words occupy many 
pages, and call forth all the zeal of the authors. 
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But if some writers have made too little of this 
pointy perhaps you may think that I have made too 
much — that I have spoken in too unqualified terms 
on several topics connected ivith the spread of 
Christianity — such as the obligation resting upon 
properly qualified christians (nil obstante) to be- 
come missionaries to the heathen — the quantittf of 
exertion and sacrifice to be made by christians, in 
order to fulfil the command of Christ, &c. But I 
think the advocate of such a cause need not feel 
much uneasiness, although he may have neglected 
to qualify in every particular his representations. 
They whom it concerns will supply his deficiency, 
and practically make sufficient abatement of 
the demands. There is no danger of too many 
well qualified candidates offering themselves, in 
consequence of any such calls upon them. There 
is unhappily no cause of alarm at present, lest the 
christian world should err in the way of excess in 
contributing to the missionary cause. 

On the contrary, if experience and observation 
may be at all regarded, there is ground to con- 
elude that such' statements of the case as have been 
made in these letters, supposing them to be 
sounded in the ears of the very men to whom the 
strictures apply, would, in a great majority of 
instances, leave them in a very complacent frame 
of mind, as to what they had been doing in this 
cause, and what they should in future do. 

Still, however, some might hear, and consider, 
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and repent, and in the spirit of Zaccheus giye 
fourfold for what t&ey had kepi hack from the 
cauie of Gody and henceforth be its devoted and 
consistent friends and supporters. 

It is not by one stroke of the battering ram , 
the walls of a besieged fortress are made to fall ; 
but a repetition of strokes may at length make 
a breach.' These letters are but a few strokes 
at various points of the wall of the castle of In* 
dolence; and if perseveringly followed up by 
heavier and more skilful blows from engines of 
greater power, the effect will doubtless at last be 
produced. 

In this view every missionary sermon, every 
missionary meeting, every missionary publication, 
does something towards its accomplishment. And 
O it will be a glorious state of the church, when 
every christian in ev^ry church, prompted by the 
mercies which he has received of the Lord, and 
knowing the terrors of the Lord which hang over 
a sinful world, shall be earnestly asking, '* Lord, 
.what wouldst thou have me to do ?" and ready 
to do whatever the answer communicated by 
** the wisdom " that is ** profitable to direct,'' shall 
point out. 

If so, let means be used generally and syste- 
matically, to rouse the attention of christians to 
this subject more than has ever yet been done. 
Let me suggest — 
1, That all minister^ and pastors of churches 
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bring the subject fully and frequenity before their 
people. Let them shew the misHonary character 
of the New Testament dispensation.* Let them 
urge the duty of every one who has received the 
truth, to communicate it in $ome way or oiher. 
It is the duty of all to gire their prayers aod in- 
fluence—it is the duty of some to give their money 
and time — it is the duty of some to give the mid va 
to the cause by actual service. 

Has any christian minister hitherto neglected soto 
urge the claims of the heathen upon the consciences 
of those over whom he is an overseer ? Let him can- 
didly own his error, and immediately begin prac- 
tically to amend it. It is matter of common re- 
mark, that a congregation acquires in a great 
degree the views and disposition of the minister. 
If he is of an inactive, contracted spirit, caring 
little, at least in the way of exertion, for what is 
beyond his immediate sphere, this will, generally 
speaking, be the character of his people also. If 
a minister seldom or never leads the attention of 

* The Jews were not commaoded to go into all tlie 
world and preach the law of Moses, to proselyte every 
people to tlie observance of the rites of Judaism. But if 
they had received such a command, and neglected to fulfil 
it, how should we have descanted upon this as one more to 
be added to the black catalogue of the sins of that people f 
But the Jew might have retorted upon the Christian, and 
say, ^' Who art thou that judgest? for wherein thou jodg- 
est another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that 
judgest doest the same things." 
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Ilk hear^re to the wants of otbets, it is no wonder 
if tbey as seldom think of them, and do ^nothing to 
help them. But can this he considered a right 
christian spirit ? 

Let us suppose in the first and hest age of 
Christianity, a church planted hy the apostles, 
enjoying the stated ministry of the gospel, and 
walking in the ordinances and commandments of 
the Lord. They have been called out of darkness 
-into marvellous light; but many around them are 
in that darkness still. These christians, however, 
enjoy their ordinances, from week to week, from 
(year to year ; but none of them go forth to tell 
their heathen neighbours what a Saviour they have 
found — to what hopes they are begotten again — 
from what a death they have been delivered — and 
to represent the need of these blessings to every 
sinner. Does it not strike you as something very 
incongruous, to suppose that a primitive church 
should be so indifferent about the spread of the 
gospel ? Indeed they could not have been de- 
iscribed in the terms I have quoted — ** walking in all 
-the ordinances and commandments of the Lord 
BLAMELESS," if such was their character ; for in 
that case they were neglecting at least one com- 
mandment. 

2. That all christians, whether ministers or 
others, who have proper views and feelings on this 
subject, form the distinct purpose of doing every 
thing in their power, acc(N:ding to their several 
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abilities, to fan the misBionary flame around tfaeai 
Christians of learning and ability should take eveiy 
proper occasion to bring the question before dieir 
friends and fellow christians. 

In furtherance of this idea, some might turn their 
minds to a comprehensive and thorough inves- 
tigation of the nature, obligation, motives, means, 
and certain results of the evangelization of the 
world. Here is a list of a few grand desiderata 
on this most interesting subject. 

(1.) A missionary survey of the world. 

(2.) A missionary estimate of the resources, 
moral, literary, and physical, of the christian 
world, for attempting the conversion of all 
nations. 

N. B. This estimate should be formed not on 
the idea of such a gradual increase and multi- 
plication of means as may possibly, in the course 
of four or five centuries, amount to something 
adequate to the extent of the work ; but on the 
supposition that it is our work — owr duty to at- 
tempt the whole. I do not entertain the enthu- 
siastic idea, that all the heatlien will at once be- 
come docile, reasonable, ingenuous, believing, as 
soon as they behold a host of missionaries come 
to convert them ; or that the effect of one unpre- 
cedented effort shall operate with the effect of 
magic on the world. But on the other hand, I 
think exertion to such an extent would warrant 
high hopes that God was about to pour out an 
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•xtraordinarj blessings since be bad caused his 
owo people to make a devoted and simultaneous 
moyement in obedience to bb coi^mand, to make 
known bis salyation to every tribe, and kindred, 
and people, and nation. 

(3.) An inquiry into the most proper and effec- 
tual means of providing a supply of suitable men 
for the missionary office, and preparing them for 
its duties. And in connexion with this, the best 
means of assisting native converts of promising 
abilities in every part of the world, to give them- 
selves to the work of instructing their countrymen. 
There is reason to conclude, that in many cases, 
from not following up partial success at mis- 
sionary stations^ by employing hopeful converts, 
the work has, humanly speaking, been much 
retarded. 

(4.) A series of popular tracts on missionary 
subjects, embracing descriptions of the state of 
heathen nations, the character of their superstitions, 
the effect of attempts to convert them, the 
causes of the failure of such attempts, where they 
have been unsuccessful — the extent of the field of 
iQiissions — want of labourers to cultivate it, &c. 

This object is in part met by the monthly papers 
of some of the societies; but they are ohiefly con- 
fined to those who are already subscribing to 
the cause-— such tracts should be universally cir- 
culated. 

. (5.) A periodical publication, in which might be 
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inserted all such information of a literary, scienttfic, 
and general nature, as may be transmitted by 
missionaries from their several stations, and which 
it does not consist with the plan . of any of 
the existing Missionary Chronicles, Reports, &c. 
to insert. 

T have long thought something of this kind vory 
desirable. It has been said, and truly, that.it 
would tend much to interest the friends of liter 
rature in general in the labours of missionaries, if 
their communications embraced matters of general 
interest respecting the countries in which they 
sojourn, as well as intelligence niore specifically 
of a missionary character. 

Missionaries have been loudly complained 
•against, that they have paid so little attention to 
this subject; but the best apology for them is, 
that there has been no proper channel through 
which these communications could be brought 
before the eye of the public. The missionary 
periodical papers find their limits small enough 
for containing information strictly relating to their 
missionary work, and as this deservedly holds the 
first place, articles of a more general nature cannot 
be admitted'. And missionaries knowing this, 
think it needless to furnish them. But I am per- 
suaded, that were some publication devoted to 
this branch of missionary intelligence, it might both 
be rendered subservient to the interests of the cause, 
by securing more universal attention and respect, 
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while it contributed important additions to the 
stock of human knowledge ; and might also, under 
judicious and spirited management, be made a 
source of considerable annual revenue to the mis- 
sionary societies. 

The details of the plan it does not belong to me. 
to enter into; but if the hint be attended to, if 
may become a, means of no small efBcacy in pro- 
moting this best of causes. 

It would not be difficult to increase the list of 
desiderata ; but if these few be supplied, they will 
operate in their own way, and may lead to the 
suggestion of other things conducive to the same 
glorious end. 

I am, &c. 

P. S. Since, the above was written, I have ob- 
served that in the Evangelical Magazine for 1810 
and 1811, is inserted a series of papers on the state 
of evangelical religion throughout the world, which 
in some degree meets my idea of a missionary 
survey of the world, as stated in the foregoing list 
of desiderata. Perhaps there may be other pubr 
lications extant, of which I am not aware, in which 
these subjects are treated of. If so, means should 
be taken to give them the widest circulation. 
Many excellent papers, which have appeared in 
Magazines and Reviews, or extracts from them 
might with great advantage be reprinted. 



LETTER XX. 

ON THE SPIRIT OF THB MISSIONARY 

ENTBRPRISB. 

My dear Friendy 

Having g^yen you my thoughts upon a yariety 
of subjects connected with the missionary work, it 
may not be improper to say something on the 
spMt in which the whole ought to be conducted. 
It ought not to be a self-sufficient, vrorldly-wisei 
or enthusiastically daring spirit — ^but a spirit of 
humble, yet resolute faith — meek demotion— en- 
lightened zeal, animated and directed by love to 
God and man. 

This may seem so obvious as not to require dis- 
tinct notice ; but it may not be wholly unnecessary 
to state it. To pass it in silence, when so many 
other topics may have been insisted on, might be 
oonstrued into inattention to a point of the most 
essential importance. 

The whole undertaking is unspeakably solemn. 
It is a matter of life and death. It involves the 
salvation or destruction of all who are engaged in 
it, whether as preachers or hearers — dispensers or 
receivers of the word of God. They that preach 
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must deliver their own soulg; and the sincere 
faithful labourer will : but the careless unsauc* 
tified instru^nenty after having preached the gospel 
to others, shall himself be cast away. The hearer 
^of the word, who mixes faith with the hearing, 
who believes with the heart unto righteousness, 
and makes confession with the mouth, shall obtain 
salvation. As to him, the preacher is the savour 
of life unto life; whereas, the wicked who turns 
not from his evil way shall perish, but his blood 
shall be upon hb own head. 

But this responsibility, and the consequent guilt 
of unfaithfulness in doing the work of the Lord, 
ought to be viewed as attaching not merely to the 
immediate labourers in the field, but also, in a 
degree, to all at home, who are required to set 
their hands to the cause, and may be assisting in 
it even in the humblest degree. The sin of doing 
the work of the Lord deceitfully is not peculiar to 
the labourers in one department only. Lukewarm- 
ness may be the sin of the weekly or annual con- 
tributor, as well as of the missionary. I do not 
say that the guilt is equal ; but the least degree of 
it will be found heavy enough one day. It were 
awful in a missionary to be pampering himself, and 
living at his ease, and neglecting the souls of men 
perishing around him — his fellow men, whose ex- 
treme wretchedness was making the most touching 
appeals to his humanity, to say nothing of his chris^ 
tian benevolence and imperious obligations ! But 
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does it argue no guilt to live at ease in Great Bri- 
tain, and not concern oneself about who is perish- 
ing, who is calling for help, who b tossed with the 
tempest of an alarmed conscience . and not com- 
forted 7 It were an instance of depraYity almost 
as great as could be found in the heathen world 
itself, if a man sent on purpose to distribute the 
bread of life to the perishing, should go to them, 
but neglect to fulfil his commission ! Keep his 
stores locked up, and suffer them to perish for 
want before his eyes ! But is there no depravity 
in the case of those who know that there are 
millions upon millions thus perishing, and scarcely 
move a finger to help them? — Who never once 
denied themselves one sensual indulgence — never 
made one sacrifice — never put forth one hearty 
self-denied exertion to communicate of their 
abundance ? 

. When men unite in a commercial enterprize, 
or for the purpose of prosecuting discoveries in 
natural history, or any other favourite branch of 
human knowledge, there is seldom room to com- 
plain of want of devotement to the object. The 
common interest all the parties feel in it, is a 
sufficient guarantee for each member of the society 
acting his part. They imbibe the same sentiments 
and feelings — they breathe one spirit, and their 
success in general corresponds to their willing 
unwearied exertions. This is as it should be — we 
neither, decry such pursuits, nor envy the reward 
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of auch exertions ; but w^ may learn a lesson from 
the 'spirit of derotedness to their object which the 
men of this world, we may say, uniformly display. 

But O how little (I had almost said how child- 
ish) are the most dignified and praisewokhy e^er,- 
tions of hun&an intellect and human passions for the 
attainment of some earthly transitory good, when 
brought into comparison with the godlike, bene- 
ficent design of changing the face of the moral 
world, by the extirpation of ignorance and ido- 
latry, root and branch, and filling the earth with 
the knowledge of the Lord ! If the generous 
philanthropy of this design should fire every breast 
with zeal in the prosecution of it, the unspeakable 
misery of the objects of our compassion, the danger 
of failure^ from mistake or inactivity, or from 
engaging in it in an improper spirit, should give 
double emphasis to the obligation we are under to 
seek grace from God to be faithful and diligent in 
obeying his own command. 

If these things be so^ what manner of persons 
ought we to be in serious devotedness to this 
cause ! When a plague is raging in a country, 
there is little thought of diversion ; there is no 
heart for merriment ; and in devising and employ- 
ing means that the plague be stayed, there is deep 
solemnity in every countenance. The image of 
death every ' where presents itself. Hearts are 
lifted up in secret, to the almighty Disposer of 
life and death. There are earnest cries for the 



display of his mercy, for, direction u to the use of 
meansy and strength and courage to fulfil the me- 
lancholy hut necessary duty of those who go 
between the living and the dead. Such a calamity 
as the plague makes people forget their little 
differences and private interests* And they who 
are mercifully delivered from it will feel it to be 
the most proper expression of their gratitude to Gcd, 
to do all they can, and that immediately^ to help 
the unhappy persons who are still exposed to the 
pestilence. An hour's delay would be felt to be 
criminal — the total neglect of the sufferers, while 
a remedy was at hand, the most preposterous and 
inhuman cruelty. 

Such, I conceive, is somewhat like the spirit of 
solemnity, diligence, dependance upoiv God, gra- 
titude for his mercy, and humility before him, 
which should characterize all who are concerned 
in the ffreat work to which these Letters refer. 
While it is not shaded with the gloom and des- 
pondency that hang over the scene of a pestilence, 
concerning which we have no intimation whether 
it may be stayed, or whether all means will be 
alike ineffectual, we have but the greater reason to 
labour in hope. We have the gracious assurance 
thsit *^ our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord," 
if we set ourselves in good earnest to the work of 
saving souls. Right impressions of the duty will 
lead to deep seriousness in the performance of it. 
A work, to which the proper introduction is 
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** fasting and prayer/' ought to be prosecuted in a 
corresponding spirit of self-denial and devotion. 

The consideration of the partial success of mis- 
sions in. general^ and an intense feeling of the need 
of divine influence, have of late years excited many 
to the duty of more frequent, special, earnest 
prayer for the Spirit of light and life to be poured 
out on all flesh. The church, *' the garden walled 
around'' needs these influences— and they are 
needed on the barren wastes of heathenism. That 
many have been thus stirred up to pray is a good 
sign, so far as it goes. But I have always thought 
that, unaccompanied with other signs of improve- 
ment, there is room to question how far such im- 
pressions of the need of divine aid practically 
affect those Who profess to be under them. With 
regard to such a blessing, if we really ask it, we 
have it ; and if we have it, we have also its neces- 
saiy concomitants. What I mean is, that if there 
be so deep and universal a feeling of the import- 
ance of obtaining a more abundant measure of that 
Spirit- of God, the residue of which is with him, 
the blessing is already in a good degree obtained. 
But as these influences are not to supersede, but to 
animate, our labours, the enjoyment of them implies 
more zealous exertion — more unreserved conse- 
cration — more simplicity of aim — more heaven liness 
of temper in all we say and do. Hence, to prove 
that this spirit of supplication, which has been in 
some degree manifested, has come from God, and 



n not mere animal excitement, produced by die call 
addrened to us to engage in it, seconded by our own 
conviction of the propriety of the exercise, there 
must be a corresponding spirit of zeal and activity 
in working. If we pray, and only pray, idly 
expecting an answer, and attempting nothing till 
we think we have received it, there is something 
wrong. The prayer that is sincere is followed by 
the immediate effort of faith to realize the blessing, 
prayed for. If prayer be not so followed up, the 
meaning of it ** being interpreted,^ it is just that 
God, by exerting his own divine power, in converting 
the heathen nations, would spare us the trouble of 
making any farther exertion — or at least so remove 
difficulties and dangers, that the performance of 
the duty would be to us all that was gratifying and 
soothing ; and be in all respects more the joy of 
harvest, than the weeping labour of them that till 
and sow. 

I do not by any means say, that the influences of 
the Spirit can be dispensed with, or that prayer for 
them is out of place in the present state of our pro- 
gress in the work of evangelizing the heathen na- 
tions, lliis is impossible. Indeed, I think there 
is no hope of much good being done, either at home 
or abroad, till we see more of that heavenly influ- 
ence pervading all ranks of contributors to this 
work, and all labourers in every department of it. 
But I say that we must not rest in merely praying 
for this blessing. Praying must be followed with 



doing, and labour must be sanctified by prayer. 
Let us *' believe we haye the petitions we desire 
of him," and act accordingly. Till we do so we 
ask amiss, if not as to the subject of our prayers, at 
least as to the spirit of them. 

I am well aware that not a few contribute to the 
missionary cause, just as they do to any other 
benevolent institution, without thinking much about 
it. When we have gotten such people's moneys 
we have gotten all we hkve to expect from them. 
The cause is not helped by their prayers, for they 
are not given to prayer. It is not helped by their 
example, for their conduct is not exemplary. It is 
not helped by their persuasive arguments in its 
favour, in their respective circles, for they are un- 
able to reason in its defence. They neither under-* 
stand its claims^ nor appreciate its importance. 

O when the Spirit of power and love, and of a 
sound mind, shall descend upon these, and upon all 
the professed friends of the missionary and Bible 
cause, there will be a change indeed ! For this let 
^us pray, and in the mean time be doing what we 
can with the limited means we enjoy. 

True christians have a most exalted idea of the 
glory of their unseen Saviour. But as his glory, 
while he was upon earth, was obscured by the veil 
of humanity, he chose to wear, so his glory is still 
in a great degree hoiden from the world, because 
the . number of his professed followers is compa- 
ratively small, and the light of many of them is hid 
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under a bushel. They form but a small portion of 
the inhabitants of the world, and multitudes of ^ 
number of those that call him Lord, bring no glory 
to his name ; for their character disgraces the reli- 
gion they profess. We belieye indeed that the 
heathen are given to our Sariour ** for his inhe- 
ritance^ and the uttermost parts of the earth for hb 
possession ;" but we see not yet *^ all things put 
under him." I sometimes endeavour to realize the 
feelings of a christian of a future and happier age of 
the church, when the far greater part of the world 
shall, have been subdued to Christ, and be full of 
'* people made willing in the day of His power.'' 
How will the heart of eVery chfbtian of that 
happier age expand, when he looks around tb the 
east and west, and south and north, and contem- 
plates the crowding millions of every clime and of 
every language, ranked among the humble and 
joyful followers of Jesus ! — their idols thrown 
away —their cruel rites abolished — their wars all 
over — their cup of prosperity as full as it can be on 
earth, and Christ the theme of every tongue, 
and the supreme object of love and devotion of 
every heart. 

Great is the joy of loyal and affectionate sub- 
jects, when the king they venerate, and who has 
been long deprived of his crown and the enjoyment 
of his just rights as the sovereign of an extensive 
empire — a king who has long been confined to a 
narrow spot as to actual dominion, and has had but 
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few devoted to his cause and sharers of his fortunes, 
and supporters of his honours and majesty, — I say 
great is the joy of such a people, when their king 
is restored to the full possession of his kingdom — 
when the hearts of all are opened to revere him, 
and bowed in dutiful submission before him. So it 
will be with the faithful followers of Christ, in that 
day when he shall be glorious in the eyes of all 
nations. For although his true friends know that 
he has a right to universal empire, yet there is still 
a difference between merely having a right, and 
being actually put in possession of it. It is one 
thing to contemplate the kingdoms of this world as 
Christ's in reversion, and another thing to see them 
rejoicing in the blessings of his reign. Let us 
cheerfully give our life and labours to accelerate 
this blessed era. 

I am, &c. 



LFFTER XXI 

SOME OF THE CAUSES OF INDIFFERENCE TO 
MISSIONARY EXERTIONS. 

My dear Friend^ 

What is the reason why so many professing 
christians render so little efficient aid to the cause 
of the blessed Saviour in the heathen world ? This 
is a question that forces itself upon us when we 
think on the one hand how much aid. that cause 
requires, and on the other how practically indif- 
ferent many are whom in charity we are bound to 
consider as sincere christians. This indifference 
is to be traced to a variety of ca^ises, and it may 
not be unuseful briefly tu glance at some of them. 

(1.) The burden of supporting the ordinances 
of religion among themselves presses heavily upon 
some bodies of christians. It seems to require 
their utmost exertions to provide for their own ; 
and so many, because they feel that they can do 
very little, absolutely do nothing in the way of 
contributing to the spread of the gospel. 

(2.) The pressure of the times also is severely 
felt by many. But when will this cease ? Shall 
the heathen be allowed to live and die without 
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Christ till the ** hard times" are oyer ? It is ad* 
mitted that in the course of provi<ience the circum- 
stances of individuals may be so reversed, that 
however willing and even zealous to help the 
** good cause," they cannot, consistently with the 
claims of justice, contribute even the smallest sum. 
Such are, of course, absolved from the guilt of 
withholding assistance ; but so long as men have 
what they can call.^^eir otim, of that they are un* 
questionably bound to impart a share to those who 
are poorer than themselves. Let them imitate the 
churches of Macedonia, of whom it is recorded 
that in a great trial of affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality ; for to their power, yea^ 
and beyond their power, they were willing of 
themselves. They would say, " We are very poor 
and the times very hard, we can ill spare any thing 
from our small stock ; but our bowels yearn over 
the poor heathen around us — ^with them it is htard 
times indeed ! They are destitute of the gospel, 
while we are rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom ; 
let us live upon the coarsest fare, and strip ourr 
selves of ev^ry superfluity, rather than leave them 
to perish." ^ . 

(3.) The calls for help at our own doors — the 
support of preachers in remote and destitute part* 
of our own country— seem to possess a prior claim 
upon our liberality. Heathens at home have at 
much need of the gospel as heathens abroad,. This 
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it a perfect tnusm^ and lo is the convene of &t; 
heathens abroad have as much need of the gospsl 
as heathens at home. And what is the inference? 
Neglect one of them ; Surely not Aid baih ac- 
cording to your ability. But the very circumstance, 
that the heathen at home are so much within sight 
and within hearing, gives them so greatly the ad- 
vantage over heathens abroad in competing for a 
share of christian beneficence, that a man of con- 
sideration, adverting to this circumstance, may I 
think very safely give the latter iSoQ first place n 
his regards; persuaded that die heathen at hfMue 
will attract the regard of many who will never 
think of the heathen abroad, or only think of them 
as having a secondary and distant claim to atten- 
tion* According to the views of some, the worship- 
pers of the gods of Hindoostan, China, Africa, &c. 
should be left to their idols till there are no remains 
of ignorance and idolatry among ourselves. When 
anyone argues in this way it might not be improper 
to advise him to adhere strictly to his own prin- 
ciple, and abstain from teaching the ignorant, even 
of his own countrjrmen, till he has nothing more to 
learn himself ; to correct no errors till he has left 
no error in hb own heart uncorrected ; not to 
concern himself with the spiritual dangers and 
wants of his brother till he himself is beyond the 
reach of danger, and has no wants unsupplied — 
for ** Charity begins at home !" 

Such sentiments are sometimes harboured in a 
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iafcent form, where nothing of the kmd is openly 
avowed ; but so far as they operate, they cut the 
sinews of exertion in the most glorious of causes — 
the conversion of the whole world to the faith of 
Christ, that He may reign, and all his enemies be 
put under his feet. 

(4.) Prejudice against the publicity and actiyity 
of mbsionary and other societies has a very un- 
favourable effect upon their interests in some 
quarters. There is a class of christians who profess 
much in a certain way, but who speak aiid think 
in a slighting manner of the active exertions of 
some of their brethren. ** We do not approve," 
say they> *' of so much bustle and stir ; we have no 
taste for * public exhibitions.' A good sermon is 
better than a missionary meeting at any time : we 
see some who make a great figure at your meetings 
that would be better employed attending to the 
concerns of their own families, or to the exami- 
nation X)f their own hearts. It is nothing but 
pride that prompts all this display of zeal." Such 
is their language, and consistently enough they 
refrain from lending their public support to the 
cause that calls forth such displays of unhallowed 
zeal. '' I know the pride and the naughtiness of 
thine heart," said Eiiab to his younger brother 
David; and whether such language as that now 
quoted be not dictated by a similar spirit deserves 
consideration. 

But although these humble retiring christians 
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sealous in the cause itself in their own way ; and 1 
have no doubt that many of them aid it most 
efficiently, while they are too modest to let .their 
liberality be known. In other cases, however, I 
am afraid the objection to the publicity of mis- 
sionary proceedings rests on other grounds ; they 
would be thought the friends of Christianity at less 
expense than taking an active share in societies for 
its promotion implies. 

The class of disapprovers of '* public exhibitions" 
contains not a few individuals who discover much 
of the true spirit of Christianity in their private life. 
They are exemplary in their attention to relative 
duties— -the religious instruction of children and 
domestics — their love of the pure gospel and at- 
tachment to the ministers who preach it. Their 
disrelish or disapprobation of the zealous attempts 
made in the present day to excite and keep up a 
spirit of active christian beneyolence may be owing 
to their fear lest this outward zeal should be made 
a substitute for the less obtrusive, but not less 
essential, virtues of the christian character. It is 
true that efforts to promote the prosperity of the 
vineyard of others may be made at the expense of 
the welfare of our own. But this is not necessarily . 
implied; and instead of retiring from the scene 
of exertion from an apprehension of danger to our- 
selves^ and instead of censuring the conduct of 
those who incur the risk, would it not be more 
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and influence to encourage every sincere attempt to 
promote the good- of our fellow- creatures? and 
at the same time exhibit an example of the power 
of religion in our own heart and life, in con- 
nection with such exertions. Surely this would be 
manifesting more of the spirit of Christ than to 
stand aloof from the contest of benevolence, and 
find fault with them that engage in it. 

A keen observer could see pride lurking in the 
folds of the tattered garments of the old cynic, who 
professed to despise all the pomp and vanity and 
** pride" of the world. We judge not individuals, 
but reasoning from the nature of things, perhaps it 
is not too much to affirm, that there is room to 
suspect that the fair shew of humility that hides 
itself from the scenes of public and active exertion 
in the cause of missions and other similar '' walks 
of usefulness," may serve to conceal that which is 
the opposite of true humility. If some who stand 
openly forward in such causes seek the praise of 
men for their zeal, may not the others be seeking 
the praise of men for their retiring modesty and 
humility ? '' Let us not therefore judge one 
anoth,er any more, but judge this rather, that no 
man put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall 
in his brother's way." 

But whatever may be thought of the respective 
character and motives of persons belon^ng to the 
class referred ,to, their conduct and spirit have a 
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very unfavourable effect upon the prosperity of the 
cause of missions. Their conduct in withhcdding^ 
at least publicly, their countenance and aid» is aa 
example to others still less friendly, who, under that 
example, shelter their neglect and contempt of 
such societies and their supporters. Their spirit is 
equally prejudicial to the cause, for as they (at 
least some of them) are ;thought to reside in an 
elevated calm, the unruffled atmosphere of pure 
Christianity, and see the busy bustling crowd far 
beneath them, they who are thus active are re- 
presented as occupying but a lower place in the 
scale of christian attainment — much engaged about 
outward things, but negligent of the higher and 
heavenly exercises of Christianity. 

It is far easier to decry good things, because there 
b a mixture of imperfection in them, than to 
exhibit an example of doing good, purged of every 
improper alloy, and chargeable with no weakness. 
And it may be added that it is easier to stand still, 
doing nothing but condenming them that are at- 
tempting to do something, than to do that some- 
thing, and shews less of a christian spirit than 
some would be thought to possess. If they cannot 
approve of the plans of their brethren, let them at 
least shew them a more excellent way. If they 
can accomplish the conversion of the world without 
making any noise or stir about it, let them shew 
how this can be done ; but if they would leave it 
undone rather than make any ado about.it, we are 
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of a different opinion ; nor will we alter it although 
they should place us on one of the lowest forms in 
the school of Christianity for our activity. 
^ There have heen inen who ^thought the summit 
of christian perfection consisted in a total seclusion 
£rom the world and all its concerns ; and in that 
seclusion pretended to devote their days and nights 
to acts of devotion. They were disposed to rank 
very low the religionists who lived in the midst of 
a wicked world, and by their example and labours 
tried to reform^ it. It was, however, somewhat 
unaccountable that the sublime pitch of devotion 
to which those men attained was found in hearts 
that never sighed for the moral miseries of the 
world they had forsaken, and that their hands 
never opened to an act of beneficence except the 
periodical and ostentatious charity which cost them 
nothing but a trifling deduction from the munificent 
charity of others, which enabled them to live in 
luxurious indolence in their monasteries. That 
this is true of one and all of them I by no means 
say ; but in saying that this is a correct view of the 
great body of the mpnks of former days, I think I 
shall be borne out by the voice of impartial history. 
And it is somewhat curious to mark the similarity 
of principle between those recluses and certain high 
professors of the present day, who perhaps never 
suspected that they bore any family likeness to the 
monastic orders. 

But a theoretical mistake into which they have 
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both fallen has led to a practical error with wfaidi 
they are both chargeable. They have thought tiiit 
to be dead to the world, and live a life of com- 
munion with God, it is necessary to go out of the 
world, avoid all contact with the men of it, and, 
in a word, attend exclusively to their own sal- 
vation. ** I pray not that thou ^houldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil," was the prayer of Him whose 
will was that his disciples should live in the world 
and seek its good, although, like himself, Uiey 
should incur its hatred, by testifying that the deeds 
of it are evil. 

In the days of Martin Luther, some perhaps 
charged that eminent reformer with a taste for 
bustle and noise and disturbance, and accounted 
for all the stir he made upon the principle , that he 
was weary of his cell and wanted to appear some- 
body ; and this to many would appear a very 
plausible account of the matter. But doubtless the 
great Judge himself at the last day will reverse 
that uncharitable sentence, and acquit his active 
servant of the base motives imputed to him ; and 
christian charity whispers us to beware lest we also 
censure and condemn upon equally false grounds 
the servants of Christ who are zealous in his cause 
in the present day. 

Were we furnished with such a history of the 
primitive churches as would give us as intimate a 
knowledge of the character and opinions of their 
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members as we haye of some existing religious 
Qommunities, we should better peroeive the force of 
such 'injunctions as these : ** Let all your things be 
done with charity : let not your good be evil spoken 
of : it is good to be zealously affected always in 
a good thing : be careful to maintain good works : 
be not wise in your own conceits ;" and many more 
that might be quoted. These dictates of inspired 
wisdom had a special reference to the state of 
things in the churches at Kome, Corinth, and other 
places ; but they are applicable also to the state of 
manners and opinions, the spirit and conduct of 
professing bodies at the present hour. These pre- 
cepts never become obsolete; nor will the neglect 
of them be attended with less serious consequences 
now than at a former period. Perhaps there were 
' persons in those early days, as there are doubtless 
some of the present race of christians, who were 
persuaded that fervent public zeal and humble 
consistent piety can never be found united ; an4 it 
may be admitted that the conduct of some might 
have given countenance to the opinion. Aocord- 
ing to the natural process by which prejudice is 
generated, the imprudent behaviour or unchristian 
spirit of a fevf zealots gave rise to a sweeping con- 
demnation of all zeal and all public shew of re- 
ligion. The conduct of inconsistent zealots cer- 
tainly shewed that a high profession is not always 
the product of a holy spiritual mind ; and this is 
all the length the inference ought to have been 
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carried. Bat» instead of assuming merely that great 
zeal is not an infallible criterion of great piety, it 
may have been put down as an undoubted axiom 
that they are rarely, if ever, united in the same 
person. 

It is difiScult to make a classification of the pro- 
fessing world sufficiently comprehensive to embrace 
the whole, and sufficiently distinct to mark the 
shades of difference between each class ; but without 
aiming at this, which indeed is not necessary for 
our present purpose, I would direct your attention 
to two or three manifest gradations, in the scale of 
character. The mere frequenter of the church and 
mere observer of the common decencies of life 
censures what he terms the pharisaical stiffiaess 
and morose piety of his neighbour, who rises a little 
above hb standard by being a strict observer of the 
sabbath — regular in the performance of the duties 
of family worship and private devotion. And this 
one finds fault with his neighbour, who, in addition 
to these duties, manifests a concern for the spiritual 
welfare of those about him ; or, if his zeal prompt 
him to take a wider range,, and his talents fit him for 
more extensive usefulness, he b zealous for the diffu- 
sion of religion at home and abroad, willingly giving 
much of his time and attention to these matters, 
suspicions are immediately hinted that there may 
perhaps be too much outward religion about him, 
and too little inward ; but this ^' perhaps" is merely 
introduced, at least in some instances, to cover the 
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uncbaritableBess of the heart that utters this grave 
concern — ^for the meaning is, that they fear it is 
even so, and justify their own inattention to the 
good of others, by throwing out injurious hints 
against those who do more than themselves. 

In making these remarks I am not writing at 
random, nor descanting upon imaginary charac- 
ters. The insinuations I have ventured to expose 
I have repeatedly heard thrown out in conversa- 
tion, and they have also been expressed in letters 
addressed to myself. If you ask where such 
persons are to be found, go to some of our great 
towns — advertise a missionary or bible meeting — 
and when the crowded assembly are listening to 
the proceedings of the day, slip away and call upon 
professors, whom you will find in their shops or 
houses, and who perhaps never attended such a meet- 
ing in their life. These are the persons, and per- 
haps they are more numerous than you suspected ; 
they move in another circle, and seldom come in 
contact with the active members and agents of 
your societies. 

I have been very diffuse on this subject ; but I 
cannot refrain from adding yet a few more remarks. 
There may be such a thing as spiritual selfish- 
ness—a disposition to indulge ourselves, if I may 
90 express it, in the luxuries of devotional reading, 
the delights of select christian society — the enjoy- 
ment of every exercise oongemal to the spiritual 
mind — wrapt up in tlie ooBtantpklioii of our own 
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happiness, and shutting ourselves up from the uo- 
welcome intrusion of the cares and distractiions of 
time. And if we had nothing to do upon earth 
but sit still and indulge our own meditations they 
could never, if of the right kind, be carried to 
excess, or interfere with important duty. But if 
a christian thinks only of hb own things, and leaver 
the world to perish, he is surely not fulfilling all 
the will of his Lord. He cannot be a christian 
who has no taste for the enjoyments of secret 
devotion ; and he cannot be a growing, prosperous, 
heavenly-minded christian who does not habitually 
cultivate the spirit which they tend so directly to 
cheri^. But our great Exemplar himself, who b 
our perfect pattern in this as in all things else, 
while he gave his nights to prayer, gave his days 
to '' going about continually doing good." We 
must, therefore, if we would be perfect, proportion 
the time spent in seeking our own 'spiritual im- 
provement and gratification, so as not to infringe, 
even for those enjoyments, upon the active duties 
we owe to the world in which we live. 

It may be thought there is little occasion for 
such a caution to christians of the present day, who 
are generally suspected of being more deficient in 
the duties of the closet than of the market and the 
church. But it may not be quite out of time, or 
out of place just to hint that the deceitfuliiess of 
the heart may be sometimes detected in feeding 
ourselves with christian dainties, forgetful, as to 
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all practical purposes, of our poor^ neighbours, who 
are perishing of hunger. If any one ask, ^^ And 
who is my neighbour ?" he may be referred to the 
parable spoken upon the occasion of the same 
question being proposed, and intended to illustrate 
the commandments, '^Thou shalt lore the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, &c. and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." 

Whether in pretence or in truth attention to 
our own spuitual concerns is plefaded as a rea- 
son for declining to take our share of labour 
and expense along with the zealous promoters, of 
the cause of Christ, it is a plea which I am per- 
suaded will not stand the test of an enlightened 
investigation. It Sounds well to say, '* All my 
time and pains are little enough for keeping things 
right at home ; I leave it to those that are stronger 
and wiser than I to lay themselves out for public 
usefulness." This may be the language of humble 
sincerity — but it may be something the very reverse ; 
and we need have no hesitation in saying that it 
is so when the speech is closed as follows--and we 
have heard it so closed once and again : ^* And it 
might be well if some of your public advocates 
would learn before they teach, and practise before 
they profess. There may be more outward show 
and less private devotion among some of them 
than among those who keep themselves quiet, 
and make little ado."* 

They who have taken up their cross and bear it 
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through a gainsaying and scoffing world, are cos- 
soled with the promise of support and comfort in 
all their trials. But perhaps it is a species of trial 
which some of them were not prepared to expect, 
that for their very activity and zeal in attempts to 
do goody they should not only have to bear the 
brunt of the world's enmity, but become the ob- 
jects of the supercilious frown and illiberal inisina- 
ations of some of their own brethren, from whom 
they might rather have expected every countenance 
and encouragement ; and if needful, friendly coun- 
sel and warning as to the best way of doing their 
Master's will, and overcoming the temptations to 
which their services exposed them. 

I hope I shall not be understood as justifying the 
neglect of any private duty for the sake of public 
usefulness. But as it is insinuated that zeal for the 
cause of Christ outwardly may be loudly professed, 
where there is a great negligence in the perform- 
ance of other christian duties/—! would say, if the 
charge be well founded in the case of any one 
individual, let him see that henceforth he gives no 
occasion to any to speak reproachfully of the best 
of causes, and the most benevolent exertions, by 
any inconsistency between his public profession, 
and private deportment ; and so cut off occasion 
from them that desire occasion, as well as remove 
a stumbling block out of the way of sincere friends 
to the cause of God and truth. And to meet the 
objections of those who are averse to show, and 
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noise, and compliment^ let all things of this 
kind, beyond what is proper, be avoided as much 
as possible. 

^' Fas est ab inimieis doceri." 

These appear to me to be some of the causes why 
many professing christians are , indifferent to the 
work of missions, and eren prejudiced against it. 
There are some persons, however, whose indiffer- 
ence may be otherwise accounted for. They have 
no illiberal prejudices against Missionary and Bible 
Societies, and similar institutions, but their atten- 
tion has never been called to the 'subject by their 
pastors and others, to whom they look up as their 
proper guides and directors in all such matters. 
But I have touched upon this in another place, and 
to add any thing further here would be super- 
fluous. 



The general design of these Letters has been to 
illustrate and enforce the duty of zeal in the mis- 
sionary cause, and it has been more particularly 
my object to press the obligation resting upon qua- 
lified individuals to come forward in the way of 
personal devotement as missionaries. But the 
question might be put -^ '* Suppose missionary 
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candidates in great numbers were to offer their 
services, where could funds be procured to carry 
on the work on so enlarged a scale ?*' It is easy 
to answer, ** Just by a corresponding augmentation 
of liberality on the part of those whose offer- 
ings to the cause of their Redeemer must be 
made, not in personal services but in pecuniary 
contributions." 

It is not my purpose to descant on the ways and 
means qf raising sufficient funds.*^ If the represen- 
tations contained in these letters shall, by the 
blessing of God, be made instrumental in exciting a 
missionary spirit in the breasts of some who ought 
to devote themselves to the work of the Lord 
among the heathen, I have no doubt but that a 
spirit for making liberal contributions will be ex- 
cited in the breasts of others, sufficient to meet the 
expense of equipping and maintaining suph mis- 
sionaries. On the other hand, if these letters fail 
to excite such a spirit in candidates for the work, 
in like manner there is reason to suppose they will 
fail also to excite to augmented liberality. That 
b to say, my view of the matter is, that the true 
missionary spirit, when it becomes general, will 
produce its due proportion of missionaries and mis- 
sionary contributors, so that the one will always 
bear a due proportion to the other. 

* See an excellent sermon by the Rev. J. Brown, deli- 
vered before the Missionary Society a few years ago. 
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The apostolic days exemplified the true mission- 
ary, spirit i^ndwhat did the disciples do then? 
I'hey that had houses or lands sold them, and 
brought the money, and laid it at the apostles' feet. 
And what then? Were they fools and enthusiasts 
for so doing? Had they formed an extravagant 
estimate of the riches in glory by Christ Jesus? 
Were they carried away with vain hopes of the 
inheritance of the saints in light? Did they think 
too much of the exceeding great reward ? Is the 
example of Zaccheus not to be imitated, who gave 
the half of his goods to feed the poor? Is there 
not one rich christian in Great Britain — are there 
not ten-^are there not a hundred — yea, a thou- 
sand, who ought to say, <' The half of my goods I 
give to the poor heathen ?" 

Much has been said by some, of churches upon 
the scripture model. I wish there were more 
ambition to be followers of the first churches in 
their unreserved consecration of. persons and pro- 
perty to the cause of Christ. These would be 
scriptural churches indeed ! Every thing in its 
own place, and in its due order-^but I say, avaunt 
boasted scriptural order and simplicity, where this 
spirit is wanting. 

Let but the true spirit of zeal to promote the 
cause of Christ fully possess the hearts of the chris- 
tian part of the population of Great Britain, and 
there will be no want of missionaries and no lack 
of funds to support them. It is not the pressure of 
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the times that hinders. Ib the case of individuab, 
it may and does ; but in the case of multitudes, the 
hindering cause is the want of the spirit of dedica- 
tion of all to the service of their Lord and Master. 
Compare the amount of the contributions made to 
the various religious societies a few years back, 
when the country was in a state of commercial 
prosperity, with the years in which it has been suf- 
fering by stagnation of trade, and wheo many of the 
people were starving. Compare, I say, the con- 
tributions of these different years, and the result 
will convince you that it is not national prosperity 
which will secure the requisite means, nor is na- 
tional adversity the cause why so little is done for 
the evangelization of the heathen. 

I am not sure if I have said any thing in former 
letters upon the subject of missionary prayer meet- 
ings — I shall sum up, in a few words, what occurs 
to mc on that theme. They should be increased 
ten-fold. If a right spirit pervade the frequenters 
of them, I would augur great things to the cause. 
But I think one great purpose of such meetings is 
by many almost wholly overlooked. They pray 
for missionaries. They pray for the heathen. 
They pray for the influences of the Spirit to descend 
upon teachers and the taught. They pray for success 
to the work at large — and so far well. But they 
forget to pray that they themselves may be enabled 
to know and do their duty in helping the work. 
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A man fallen into a pit, and another at the pit's 
mouthy praying to God to help him out^ is a fit 
emblem of a prayer meeting, where the members 
never think of their having any thing more to do 
in the work. If the perishing man overheard such 
a petitioner offering up his prayers, and then going 
away about his own business, he would surely ques- 
tion his sincerity. But if he heard the man praying 
for courage to descend into the pit, or for wisdom 
and zeal to find out and employ proper means for his 
deliverance, he would conclude he was in earnest, 
and believe that such a prayer would undoubtedly 
be heard and answered. I should like, therefore, 
to hear the members of missionary prayer meetings 
making this a prominent part of their supplications, 
that they, themselves, and others, also may be 
stirred up to devise, and act, and suffer what they 
ought, that the heathen may be brought out of 
darkness into the marvellous light of the gospel. 

Whatever may be thought of some of the reason- 
ings and opinions contained in these letters, I 
apprehend that the general tenor of them must be 
approved by all who really love the truth. That 
christians should exert themselves to lead others to 
the knowledge of the gospel is so indisputable, that 
the enforcement of the duty cannot be considered 
wrong ; but as to the manner and measure of per- 
forming the duty, men will think differently. I 
can conceive that many who would not undertake 
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to disprove any of tbe positiom adraDced in diese 
sheets, may neTertheless think that matters hate 
been pushed too far, and a degree of self-deToCe- 
ment contended for, greater than the general sense 
of the christian world will warrant. At any rate, 
when the subject comes to be considered practically 
by individual professors of Christianity, each one 
may persuade himself that he finds some peculiarity 
in his own case, which renders the performance of 
the duty less imperative upon him, and that be 
may, upon justifiable grounds, excuse himself from 
doing 80 much, aS, no doubt some may and ought to 
do. It would be a vain attempt to anticipate and 
reply to all such excuses. But there is one thing 
that occurs to me, which I will just notice before 
concluding. It relates to actual engagement in tbe 
missionary service. This appears so awfully solemn 
an undertaking, that many shrink from the thought 
of it. The responsibility involved in becoming a 
missionary to the heathen, appears so fearfully 
great, that they dare not venture to take it upon 
them. And they make this overwhelming sense of 
its importance the excuse for declining it. It is a 
mistaken view of the matter, however, to suppose 
that to decline engaging in the service of Christ 
among heathen nations, frees us from all respon- 
sibility on that head. It must never be forgotten, 
that we are accessory to the guilt and condemnation 
of the heathen, if we neglect to use the means God 
has appointed for their conversion and solvation. 
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If, therefore, we tremble at the thought of the 
responsibility of the missionary character, we have 
no less reason to tremble at the thought of refusing 
to sustain it when duty calls, and no insuperable 
difficulty forbids. More than one instance is re- 
corded in Scripture of prophets declining a post of 
honour and responsibility, or wishing to excuse 
themselves from engaging in an arduous service, 
but in no instance do we find that their objections 
were sustained. The command was repeated and 
enforced, with the assurance of all needful grace. 
These examples are recorded for our instruction, 
and the application in the present case is obvious. 
The same general principle extends to all the other 
departments of the serv.ice of Christ, as well as the 
one now specified. 

I repeat, that when Providence points out to us 
any particular service, it is ours to undertake it 
with all its attendant responsibility, depending upon 
the all-sufficient grace of God. But if we decline 
the duty, thinking that thereby we eseape the 
responsibility it brings along with it, we most egre- 
giously err. For in that oase we are guilty of dis- 
obedience, and become accessory to all the guilt 
and misery, which, but for our criminal neglect, 
might, as far as human agency is concerned, have 
been removed. O, it b dreadful to think of the 
multitudes that have already gone to perdition 
because no man cared for their souls. Their blood 
is to be traced to the doors of christian churches — 



to the closets and the studies of christian ministers 
— to the shops and families of christians in secular 
life ! In churches and closets, and shops and 
families, the id'ol-serving nations ** have been for- 
gotten/' and alas are still practically forgotten to 
an extent which Are dare not calculate. 

*' Arise, O Lord, and plead thine own cause.** 



FINIS. 



R. CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD-STFEET-HILL, CHEAPSIDE. 
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